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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
OUR NEW ARCHBISHOP 


HE new Archbishop of New 
York, His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman was obvi- 
ously touched by the warmth of 
his welcome among us. Priests and 
people, ecclesiastical and civil offi- 
cials gave him a spontaneously en- 
thusiastic reception that must have 
thrilled and perhaps even a little 
frightened him. The million Catho- 
lics in this archdiocese looked upon 
their part of the 
ceremony of instal- 
lation as equivalent 
to a vow of alle- 
giance and a mark of affection. Mil- 
lions of non-Catholics also accepted 
his advent as a presage of moral 
and spiritual stimulus to this city 
and to the metropolitan district. 
The welcome now completed, His 
Excellency’s mind turns doubtless 
to the responsibility thrust upon 
him by Divine Providence. Hith- 
erto no such opportunity has ever 
been presented to a Catholic leader, 
lay or cleric, in America. Further, 
I believe that not even when Prot- 
estant Church and State were in 
effect united in these colonies or 
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these states did any Protestant 
clergyman enjoy an equal chance of 
promoting the moral welfare of the 
nation. 

The capital of the United States 
in all spheres except the political is 
New York. Outside the metropolis 
they affect a dislike for the Big 
Town. “Too crowded”; “too many 
foreigners”; “too much Commu- 
nism”; “too many gangsters”; “too 
much graft”; “New Yorkers more 
provincial than the provincials”; 
“subways uncomfortable and in- 
decent — men and women packed 
into the cars like 
sardines in a tin 
box”; “a wonderful 
place to visit but I 
wouldn’t live there if they gave me 
a mansion on Fifth Avenue”; “per- 
petual rush, no home life, no hospi- 
tality”; “cliff dwellers”; “climate 
terrible, steaming in summer, bliz- 
zards in winter.” 

And so forth and so forth. The 
objections are standardized and 
stereotyped like Western Union 
salutation telegrams. The counts in 
the indictment are all true, but they 
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are not all the truth. The entire 
truth is a paradox. The huge me- 
tropolis, which by the way the in- 
habitants call affectionately “Little 
Old New York,” is at once magnifi- 
cent and horrible, kind-hearted and 
cruel, provincial and cosmopolitan, 
religious, irreligious, sordid and 
beautiful, packed with sinners and 
with saints; architecturally gro- 
tesque, and yet more wonderful than 
Paris or old Vienna or Budapest or 
Augustus’ Rome or the Athens of 
Pericles. Our recent visitors the 
King and Queen of England could 
have been entertained in any one of 
a thousand New York homes more 
luxurious than Buckingham Palace, 
but we could also have shown them 
slums as filthy if not as dingy and 
grimy as those of London or Glas- 
gow; boulevards, parkways, super- 
highways, landscaped roadways, 
and dumps, junk-heaps, rotted 
wharfs, ramshackle firetrap tene- 
ments condemned as unsafe but 
still inhabited. Paradoxes, con- 
trasts, mad contradictions. A police 
captain tells me he can match in 
New York whatever was done in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but I could 
take him around and show him 
such piety as is not surpassed in 
Ireland or the Tyrol. 

All of which means that New 
York is what it is reputed to be, a 
cosmos, a world crowded on a nar- 
row and not very long island (“the 
village between the two rivers” is 
another affectionate name for it). 

5 

O this is what our new Arch- 

bishop has received as his field 
of action. In a manner of speaking 
he becomes the leader of the world, 
or at least of a world: and I hope 
I may say without undue exuber- 
ance that he has a greater oppor- 
tunity to battle with evil and to am- 
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plify good than any other one man 
except the Holy Father. There is 
no See in Christendom with such 
potentialities as New York. Here 
our Archbishop can achieve, under 
God, whatever he sets out to do 
in the way of moral and religious 
betterment. Divine Grace, not only 
gratia sufficiens but gratia efficaz, 
will come to him as 
he needs it, and 
however great the 
need, the supply will 
be like that of the widow’s cruse or 
like the mercy of the Lord “full 
measure, heaped up and flowing 
over.” Grace, of course, will not 
produce adequate results without 
human co-operation. God will not 
do all if man does nothing. But if 
the demonstrations of respect and 
affection at Archbishop Spellman’s 
installation mean anything—in fact 
they mean everything—he shall 
have the co-operation of clergy and 
laity whenever he lifts a finger or 
speaks a syllable to command it. 


“All Things 
Are Ready” 


HE non-Catholic citizens of this 

stupendous world -city are al- 
most as eager for Catholic leader- 
ship as we ourselves. They sense 
the fact—which of course has not 
escaped so keen an observer as the 
Archbishop himself—that here in 
the United States and perhaps most 
of all in New York City, forces are 
at work to destroy religion, good 
government, civilization. Instinc- 
tively those who are anxious that 
these blessings shall not perish, look 
to the Catholic Church. They know 
we have discipline, tradition, ages- 
old experience; they know that we 
have a hundred times saved the 
world, and that even now we do not 
consider saving a world too great a 
task for our Church. They often re- 
fer to our marvelous organization, 
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but they must know that ours is not 
so much an organization as an or- 
ganism; that there is within our 
Church a divine life and a heavenly 
fire. They look to us and they cry 
like the Apostles in the floundering 
bark in a tempest, “Save us, we per- 
ish.” They have at least a dim be- 
lief that a pope or an archbishop 
can say to the wind and the waves 
of sedition and revolution “Peace, 
Be Still,” and that the result will be, 
presently if not with miraculous 
immediacy, the same as when Jesus 
spoke those words over a turbulent 
sea. 

We therefore express the hope 
and the prayer that our Archbishop 
will not through personal humility 
fail to see that the situation is in 
his hands: the major et sanior pars 
of this community of seven million 
souls is at his command for what- 
ever enterprise he may inaugurate, 
to promote the moral and spiritual 
betterment of the city, the diocese 
and the nation. Macte virtute ez- 
cellentia vestra, prospere procede et 
regna. 





UNNATURAL LIAISON: LION AND BEAR 


OLITICS makes strange bedfel- 
lows. War makes strange com- 
panions at arms. In Napoleon’s day 
Russia, Prussia, Austria and Eng- 
land united against France. In Bis- 
marck’s day Prussia and Austria 
had ceased to be al- 

Strange lies and became ene- 
War mies. In the World 
Buddies War Prussia and 
Austria were togeth- 

er again. Italy drove Austria out 
of the peninsula, but presently 
joined with Austria and Germany 
in Triple Alliance. Italy chucks the 
Alliance and joins the Entente; 


then rejoins the Alliance against the 
Entente. 

Even religion fails to hold nations 
together. Religion is defined as a 
bond, but the bond is snapped at 
any moment by political expedi- 
ency. Under Louis XIV. Catholics 
fought Protestants; but under 
Richelieu Catholics joined Protes- 
tants to fight Catholics. In the 
Crusades and for centuries after, 
Christians fought Moslems, but in 
the Crimea and in the World War 
Christians and Moslems combined 
to fight Christians. On the Spanish 
peninsula Christians fought Moors 
for a thousand years, then Chris- 
tians combined with Moors to fight 
against a preposterous coalition of 
Catholics and atheists. 

Not only nations and races but 
colors are jumbled in war. White 
man fights black man; white man 
with black man fights white man. 
White man fights yellow man; 
white man joins yellow man to fight 
white man. 

And now comes the master- 
piece of quick change artistry, the 
alliance of England and Soviet Rus- 
sia. Communism is sworn to destroy 
Capitalism, but Capitalism seeks 
to unite with Communism. A na- 
tion constitutionally 
Christian joins with All a 
a nation militantly Tangle 
atheist against two 
nations, one pagan, the other 
Catholic. A nation long Mohamme- 
dan now atheist, Turkey, may as- 
sist Christian England in securing 
an alliance with atheist Russia just 
as Shintoist Japan combines with 
Catholic Italy and pagan Germany. 

Strange bedfellows indeed; Athe- 
ism and Theism under the same 
sheets, Communism and Capitalism 
embrace, the British lion in an un- 
natural liaison with the Russian 
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bear. It does seem to justify the 
cynical utterance of an American 
moralist, “No nation has an ethical 
ideal.” 

The further you look the greater 
the confusion. Mussolini signs a 
Concordat with the Pope but main- 
tains an alliance with Hitler who 
abuses the Pope. Hitler shouts de- 
fiance at Stalin but will join hands 
with Stalin, if England doesn’t 
“beat him to it.” Bismarck’s con- 
tention that Germany and Russia 

are natural allies 


No Logic supplementing each 
But Some other’s deficiencies, 
Sense remains good today. 


Germany needs Rus- 
sia even more than England needs 
Russia. So perhaps General Kri- 
vitsky and others have indeed the 
“inside dope” when they say that 
Hitler and Stalin who make savage 
grimaces at each other are only 
“putting on an act.” 

In France, ostensibly a democ- 
racy, the United Front is leftist; 
and the balance of power is held 
by those who would destroy democ- 
racy. 

It seems a mad riddle, but it is 
simple enough if you keep in mind 
the primary principles of diplo- 
macy—make to yourself friends of 
the mammon of iniquity: agree 
with thine adversary betimes: cast 
consistency to the winds at the psy- 
chological moment: 
have no concern 
about “honor”; it is 
an anachronism, a 
survival from the foolish days of 
chivalry: practice the art of arts, 
the double cross. 

All diplomats follow these rules 
—all. As Woodrow Wilson said 
in his earlier and more honest 
speeches, “They are all tarred with 
the same stick.” So, which of these 


Rules of 
the Game 
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pots shall call which kettle black? 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Molotov, 
Goering, Ciano—their technique 
varies, some work with bluff and 
bluster, some with subtlety and fi- 
nesse, but their fundamental ethics 
are identical—pragmatism, relativ- 
ism: whatever works or seems to 
work is good, nothing is bad if it 
gets results; what was true yester- 
day is not necessarily true today. 
Do unto others what others would 
do unto you, but do it first. 

But who are we, here in America, 
that we should find fault with such 
slippery ethics? It is taught in all 
the “Great” American universities. 
Unless you are a Thomist, a “me- 
dievalist,” a Papist, you don’t be- 
lieve that ethics has a metaphysical 
foundation. If you speak of Ulti- 
mate Norm, Eternal Fixed Stand- 
ard, God, in connection with inter- 
national relationships, you will be 
laughed at as a pietist. It is com- 
monly said that Soviet Russia is a 
proving ground for 


Marxism; but all According 
Europe is a proving to Hoyle— 
ground for pragma- Political 
tism. So, I repeat, Hoyle 


who are we (unless 

we are of that odd breed called 
“Catholics”) that we should sniff 
with the nose or raise an eyebrow 
or even say “My! My!” when 
Chamberlain negotiates now with 
Hitler, now with Stalin? It’s all ac- 
cording to Hoyle—the Hoyle of the 
politicians. But Hoyle or no Hoyle, 
Chamberlain will shuffle the cards 
and deal them in any way possible 
to save the stakes. The stakes are 
the Empire. 


ESTERDAY the Bolsheviki were 

a bugaboo, a nightmare; today 
they are “our noble brothers in 
arms.” Yesterday Stalin was Pub- 
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lic Enemy No. 1; today he is a very 
present need in time of trouble. 
Yesterday he was a savage, a Mon- 
gol, an Asiatic out of place in 
Europe; today he is the savior of 
the Western World. His hands are 
red with the blood of countless thou- 
sands of peasants, Kulaks, intellec- 
tuals, generals, Christian saints and 
martyrs; but Chamberlain will take 
those bloody hands in both of his. 
Stalin has out-Heroded Herod who 
murdered the members of his own 
family and a dozen others who 
might have had ambitions for the 
throne, for Stalin has devised and 
perfected an entire system of gov- 
ernment by assassination. He in- 
vented, or if he did not invent he 
developed to its present perfection 
the “purge” and “liquidation.” He 
came into power—he and his imme- 
diate antecedents —on a wave of 
revolt against the tyranny of the 
Czars, but he has made the cruelties 
of even Ivan the Terrible seem hu- 
mane by comparison. When we 
were school children we read of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, of Genghis 
Khan, of the Borgias, Lucrezia and 
Cesare, and we were properly horri- 
fied; but now we read the newspa- 
pers and we realize that those mon- 
sters were rank amateurs in sav- 
agery. In all the tales of ancient 
Persia or Arabia or Mongolia there 
was no tyrant who starved three or 
four million peasants to death in 
one winter simply for the sake of 
“foreign exchange.” 


N medieval times there was a 

method of dealing with a monster 
like Stalin. The pope would hurl an 
anathema at him, declare him ez- 
communicatus vitandus: no one 
could serve him, obey him, speak 
to him, give him food or drink or 
lodging. Drastic? Certainly, but do 


you know of any other bloodless 
method of dealing with an imperial 
tyrant? Any one who has a work- 
able scheme to take 

the place of the Wanted: 
medieval excom- A Substitute 
munication and in- for the 
terdict will do this Interdict 
bewildered modern 

world a great favor if he will re- 
veal it. 


TALIN, unlike Theodosius and 

Frederick Barbarossa and Henry 
Hohenstaufen, has made no retrac- 
tations and done no penance. He 
remains an atheist, undisguised, un- 
ashamed, blatant, militant. He has 
sworn to destroy Christian civiliza- 
tion and he has not “repented him” 
of his oath. He does 


not go to Canossa, Lowest 
or to Birmingham or _ Depths for 
Downing Street. He England 


doesn’t have to. 

Downing Street comes to him, so to 
speak, hat in hand and says “Please, 
Josef.” Josef hesitates, deliberates, 
says in effect, “Let the right honor- 
able premier of the British Empire 
cool his heels in the anteroom. Tell 
him I’m busy: if he wishes to take a 
chance on seeing me tomorrow, let 
him call again. When he calls 
again I shall be in conference. Keep 
him coming—and going.” 

Surely this must be the lowest 
depths to which British pride and 
British prestige have ever fallen. 
Poor Chamberlain! His visits to 
Berchtesgaden had no results ex- 
cept a crop of jokes at his ex- 
pense, “I came, I saw, I con- 
curred”; “if at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, fly, fly again.” And now the 
traveling salesman with the um- 
brella and the bowler—bowler held 
meekly in his hand — offers his 
wares to the savage in the Kremlin, 
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and the savage says curtly “I don’t 
like your terms.” So the salesman 
in his best Birmingham manner re- 
plies, “If it please Your Excellency, 
I will consult with the home office 
and see if we cannot make terms 
that will suit.” Words to that 
effect. Diplomatic phraseology in 
Europe as in the Orient is used to 
“save face,” but in substance Mr. 
Chamberlain said to Stalin what the 
drummer says, “We value your 
trade, Sir; we should hate to have 
you buy from the 
other fellow. We 
think we can show 
you that it will be to your advan- 
tage to deal with us; and we shall 
do all in our power to meet what- 
ever requirements you may see fit 
to make.” 

In Eugene O’Neill’s Strange In- 
terlude the characters talk double, 
once for the ears of the other party 
to the dialogue and once to their 
own soul. So I can imagine Cham- 
berlain saying to Stalin, “Your Ex- 
cellency, His Majesty’s Government 
is pleased to convey its very great 
respect,” etc., etc., while he says 

sotto voce, “You sav- 


Wormwood 


Alto Voce age, you red-handed 
and assassin, you Mon- 
Sotto Voce goloid Asiatic, you 


gangster, you up- 
start barbarian, I could choke you, 
I could garrote you!” But no, His 
Majesty’s plenipotentiary must 
smile and smile and be the diplomat 
still. But how it must gall him and 
all Englishmen to realize that noth- 
ing like this has been done since 
England ceased taking insults from 
Spain and France and started on 
her way to world domination. 
When the alliance offensive and 
defensive (that’s what it is; dis- 
guise it as they may) has been 
signed, sealed and filed, it will be 
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de rigeur not only to wine and dine 
the Soviet ambassador at official 
dinner tables in London, but the 
Army and Navy must exchange 
toasts with admirals and generals 


from Moscow “To 
the King, God bless A Toast! 
him,” “To Stalin, A Toast! 


God—” but perhaps 
we had better leave the rest of the 
sentence to the army and navy. 


T will be entertaining to watch 

the “build-up” of Stalin by the 
propagandists. Thus: He isn’t 
such a bad sort after all, once 
you get to know him. In fact he’s 
a bit of all right. The Czars, you 
understand, had left a dirty mess 
behind them. Josef had to do some 
rather drastic cleaning up. His 
work was hampered by Trotskyists 
and Bukharinists. He was obliged 
to deal with half a dozen incipient 
counter revolutions. 


Treachery reared And Now 
its ugly head even the 
among the top gen- Build-up 


erals in the army, 
and you know how traitors must be 
treated. After all what would we 
patient, moderate, non-excitable 
English do if we discovered certain 
of our generals plotting to hand 
over Gibraltar to Italy and Hong 
Kong to Japan, or certain admirals 
conspiring to scuttle half a dozen 
British battleships in the Suez 
Canal? What would we do? Well 
Josef Stalin just up and did it, and 
where’s the crime in that? After 
all, he lived up to his name; Stalin, 
you see, means Steel. He’s a man 
of steel, that’s what he is. No 
softy. Just like our own Iron Duke 
who licked Napoleon. Just like Bis- 
marck, the man of blood and iron. 

As the propagandist warms to his 
work he swings into the ecstatic or 
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dithyrambic mood. Somewhat like 
this: What is Russia but the Rus- 
sian people? And have we no obli- 
gations to the Russian people? 
Didn’t they stand by us in the days 
of Napoleon and shall we not stand 

by them now? They 


The are a noble people, 
Magic of a brave people, a 
Propaganda long - suffering peo- 


ple. And may we 
not, must we not take part in the 
liberation of those 175 millions of 
our fellow human beings? Must we 
not save them from the Hitlerian 
Juggernaut? 

As for that offensive phrase “Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat”: per- 
haps we have not rightly under- 
stood it. What it really means 
when you analyze it is “The Rule 
of the People.” “Proles” is an inno- 
cent word. It means “offspring,” 
“child,” and the dictionary goes on 
to say “Specifically, a legitimate 
child.” Hence it really means peo- 
ple, the poor people, the good poor 
people. The Soviets have estab- 
lished and are trying to consolidate 
the rule of the Common People; in 
other words a Democracy. 

So far the propagandist argu- 
ment. A caricature? Travesty? 
Not at all. Wait and see. 


ROPAGANDA is the modern 
magic. Whatever those legend- 
ary magicians of India used to do 
(before the age of the Candid Cam- 
era) is not a patch upon what any 
newspaperman can 


To Deceive do with the mere 
if Possible manipulation of 
Even the good honest words. 
Elect Didn’t they “sell” 


the idea to England 
and America that Loyalist Spain 
was a democracy? If Loyalist Spain, 
why not Soviet Russia? Didn’t 
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they persuade a number of ingenu- 
ous young Americans, some of them 
Irish Catholics who should have 
been reading the Catholic press, 
that the Syndicalist - Anarchist - 
Atheist - Communist government of 
Madrid and Barcelona was some- 
thing worth fighting for, and dying 
for; and didn’t they gather the poor 
dupes together under the name of 
Abraham Lincoln? After that, who 
will say that propaganda cannot 
work miracles—devil’s miracles? 

So keep your eyes and ears open; 
see and hear the propagandists 
prove that England, France and 
Russia are three great democracies. 
It will be fun—if a monstrous lie 
can be funny. 


S it a shame and a scandal for a 

cleric to be cynical and satiri- 
cal? Well then, let us have some 
plain speaking. It is no shame 
for a priest to loathe hypocrisy 
above all other vices in private or 
public life, in Church or State. The 
gentle Jesus, Archetype of Chris- 
tian priests, was actually bitter 
in dealing with the Pharisees, that 


is to say, hypocrites. Nowadays 
again as of old we 

are swallowed up by Up to the 
an ocean of hypoc- Eyesin Pitch 


risy. No, not ocean. 

I apologize to the ocean; it is 
cleansing, invigorating, refreshing. 
Say, rather, we are bogged in a 
bottomless pit of something black 
and sticky like the lake of asphalt 
in Trinidad. It is stifling, suffo- 
cating us. If we do not manage by 
superhuman exertion to lift our- 
selves out of it, we shall be alto- 
gether submerged. And of all the 
sticky, gooey hypocrisy of the last 
few years, it seems to me that the 
worst is the explanation that France 
and England are allying themselves 
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with Russia to save Democracy and 
Christian civilization. If Democ- 
racy can be saved only with the aid 
of tyranny, Democracy should not 
be saved. The kind of religion that 
must be saved by alliance with 
atheism had better be lost. 


HEN Mr. Dwight Morrow, to- 
wards the close of 1927, went 
to Mexico in the interests of the 
United States, the House of Morgan, 
and Standard Oil, he said privately 
“I am under no illusions. Calles is 
a murderer, but I must shake 
hands with him.” Honest enough 
—more honest if he had said it pub- 
licly. I wonder if Mr. Chamber- 
lain has confessed privately or pub- 
licly that Stalin is a multiple-mur- 
derer. 


ERHAPS it seems absurd for one 
on this side of the ocean to take 

so much to heart what happens 
“over there” in Europe. Europeans 
—especially English—tell us Ameri- 
cans that we do not and cannot un- 
derstand their affairs, and that 
what they do is none of our busi- 
ness. But in the next breath they 
damn us as isolationists if we agree 
with them and urge 


So Let’s our fellow - citizens 
Stay Out to stay at home and 

attend to our own 
affairs. The idea abroad seems to 


be that we must co-operate but not 
criticize. We may not say what we 
think about Stalin and Chamber- 
lain but when the time comes we, 
too, must join the alliance with 
Soviet Russia and the other Democ- 
racies. We shall hear the old 
familiar Macedonian cry and we 
must come a-flying or we shall be 
cursed as cowards, ingrates, trai- 
tors, betrayers of the cause of free- 
dom. I shall never forget a sen- 
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tence from the speech of Henry 
Morse Stephens at the University of 
California in Berkeley on Armistice 
Day, “We knew that you would 
come over, but you took such an 
unconscionably long time to make 
up your minds.” He had been in 
this country for twenty-five years, 
but to him the English were still 
“we” and the Americans “you,” 
and on a day devoted to mutual 
felicitations he could not refrain 
from the usual anti-American jibe. 
Well, the next time,. please God, we 
shall take a longer time to make up 
our minds, and the decision will be 
to stay right where we are. We 
have no stomach for atheism and 
Communism, especially as the sup- 
posititious saviors of religion and 
democracy. 


NOWING as I do that one who 

takes a healthy swat at Com- 
munism, will be suspected of a 
leaning to Fascism, I hasten to 
add that in my judgment there is 
little choice between Hitler and 
Mussolini on one side and Chamber- 
lain and Daladier on the other, 
in the matter of hypocrisy. Out- 
wardly the “Axis-Powers” make a 
pretense of bold and 


even brazen honesty. Even 

As I write, Virginio Blowhards 
Gayda is quoted as Can Be 
saying (for Jl Duce Hypocrites 


of course) that Italy 

and Germany are “going to break 
the dictatorship of imperial democ- 
racies” and take away “the super- 
fluous territory of France and Brit- 
ain.” Plain enough? Blunt enough? 
Yes, if the Fascists wouldn’t at the 
same time talk of “encirclement,” of 
“living space,” and of other hypo- 
critical reasons for conquest. Why 
don’t they sing “I Want What I 
Want When I Want It”? or be- 
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cause I want it, and let it go at that? 
An honest lie is better than hypoc- 
risy. Mussolini said in March, 1938, 
“I declare that from the colonial 
point of view Italy is satisfied.” 
But now Virginio Gayda, Il Duce’s 
mouthpiece, says, “The revisions 
have hardly begun with the Ethio- 
pian undertaking and Albania.” It 
would be refreshing if Gayda would 
say “Il Duce has changed his mind 
in the last year.” Or, “Jl Duce was 
lying last year.” But even while 
uttering defiant challenges and 
grandiose prophecies of more land- 
grabbing, they continue to talk 
about the “inequalities of Ver- 
sailles,” the “Communist menace” 
the “conspiracy of encirclement” 
as if these were really the cause of 
Nazi-Fascist aggression. 

Here in savage America when a 
gang of bandits commits depreda- 
tions, and the police form a cordon 
and close in on them, the bandits 
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don’t whimper “a _ conspiracy!” 
They shoot it out with the police 
and break through the encircle- 
ment if they can. Why shouldn’t the 
European gangsters be equally hon- 
est? Hitler grabs the Sudetenland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, threatens 
Poland and Hungary, and declares 
a Drang nach Osten, meaning con- 
quest to the Black Sea. Mussolini 
grabs Ethiopia and Albania, and or- 
ders his bellicose editors to threaten 
more movements east and south. 
But when England and France and 
Russia say “We must get together 
and stop the bandits,” Germany and 
Italy cry “conspiracy!” 

The greatest menace to Europe 
and the world is not Nazism or Fas- 
cism or Communism but that pecu- 
liarly loathsome form of intellec- 
tual dishonesty called hypocrisy. 
If the nations would tell the truth 
and call things by their right 
names, the world might be saved. 
















MOSCOW DISCARDS SOCIALISM 


By G. M. GoppEN 


HE “Communist Party of the 

Soviet Union,” the controlling 
force, under Stalin, of the Soviet 
regime, has destroyed, once and for 
all, what has hitherto been the 
mainspring of recent Communist 
propaganda. Hitherto every Com- 
munist speech, every Communist 
pamphlet has been making impas- 
sioned pleas for Democracy. Union 
for Democracy is the broad United 
Front which has probably had 
more than anything else to do with 
the increase in membership of the 
Communist Party of America from 
20,000 to 90,000; of the Communist 
Party of France from 40,000 to 
270,000; of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain from 6,000 to 18,000. 
We quote the latest figures as given 
in Moscow, last March. It is almost 
incredible that so successful a line 
of propaganda should have been 
officially scrapped. But the incredi- 
ble has happened; and, not for the 
first time, Soviet self-complacency 
has given the show away. 

This volte-face took place at the 
XVIII. Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, held this 
Spring, under the most impressive 
circumstances. The scene was the 
grand Hall of the Kremlin Palace, 
Moscow. Here were gathered 1,574 
delegates, representing thirty-five 
nationalities. The delegates in- 
cluded the leading executives of the 
Soviet State institutions, economic 
institutions, party functionaries, 
writers, explorers, soldiers. The 
opening speech, delivered by Stalin, 
was heralded by a storm of ap- 
plause which culminated, declares 





the official report, in a “mighty dem- 
onstration of love and devotion” to 
the speaker (World News and 
Views. Special Edition. XVIII. 
Congress, March 15, 1939). It was 
with this background, to this audi- 
ence, that Molotov, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R., and now Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, disclosed the real 
aim and object of Soviet power. It 
is an objective which has nothing 
whatever to do with the preserva- 
tion of Democracy; but has every- 
thing to do with its destruction. 
Molotov announced that the 
Third Five-Year Plan, already be- 
gun, ensured a triumphant transi- 
tion “from the Socialist to the Com- 
munist Society.” He declared that 
“the Third Five-Year Plan will be 
one of the most important stages 
in the solution of this great task, 
the task of transition to complete 
Communism.” He promulgated the 
momentous definition of Socialism 
as being “the first phase of Com- 
munism.” He announced that the 
Soviet Union was now a union of 
workers and peasants “united by 
the common cause of the construc- 
tion of Communism.” We may 
therefore confidently expect that the 
familiar title of the Union of Soviet 
and Socialist Republics will now be 
changed to the much more honest 
title of the Union of Soviet and 
Communist Republics. He pro- 
claimed that the “Socialist State of 
the workers and peasants” was now 
“marching to the complete triumph 
of Communism.” So now we know, 
on the highest authority, that when 
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Communist leaders and speakers 
call for a united front with Social- 
ists that is only in order eventually 
to lead their allies captive in the 
triumphant march to complete 
Communism. This, moreover, was 
no mere oratorical outburst. Mo- 
lotov was at pains to point out that 
the experience of the Soviet “Social- 
ist” leaders was in fact the experi- 
ence of the “builders of Communist 
Society”; and that Soviet power 
was “rallied into the great army of 
Communism, and ready for new bat- 
tles under the banner of Lenin-Sta- 
lin,’ at which statement applause 
broke out and the entire audience 
rose to its feet. Finally, Molotov 
acclaimed the leader in this trium- 
phant imposition of pure Com- 
munism over one-sixth part of the 
earth, as “the great organiser of the 
glorious victories for Communism, 
the great inspiring genius of the 
Communist education of the masses, 
—our Stalin, . . . Comrade Stalin 
the organiser of the glorious vic- 
tories for Communism”! 

Here is an exultant admission, 
made in the presence of Stalin him- 
self, that the twenty years of Soviet 
construction have been merely the 
prelude, not to a Socialist Society, 
but to the Communist State. The 
same satisfaction in announcing a 
planned progression, up the ladder 
of Socialism to the desired heights 
of Communism, appears in_ the 
speech delivered by the scarcely less 
important Soviet leader, D. Z. 
Manuilsky, the representative of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union on the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International, 
generally known as the Comintern. 
Manuilsky commented, as well he 
might, on the “tremendous perspec- 
tives” opening up “as a result of 
Socialist victories.” The speech by 
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Stalin, at the beginning of the Con- 
gress, was, declared Manuilsky, “a 
historic landmark indicating the en- 
try of the U.S.S.R. into the transi- 
tion from Socialism to Communism, 
an event of world historic signifi- 
cance.” The Third Stalinist Five- 
Year Plan is, we are told by this 
member of the Comintern Execu- 
tive Committee, “a new gigantic 
stride towards the complete tri- 
umph of Communism.” And, as 
becomes a member of the Comin- 
tern, Manuilsky did not forget to 
proclaim that “Communists con- 
sider it their first duty to mobilise 
the working people of all countries.” 

Can we blame the organ of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
if it permits itself to become dithy- 
rambic over these proclamations? 
“Communists are _ materialists,” 
chants the Daily Worker of London, 
“but the very success of their ma- 
terialism is romantic. For it is ro- 
mantic—probably the most roman- 
tic thing the world has ever known 
—that the XVIII. Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been able to declare that 
a country of 180,000,000 people has 
built Socialism, and is now on the 
way to the building of a Communist 
Society” (Daily Worker, March 24, 
1939). 

These proclamations came, _ it 
must be remembered, with all the 
official imprimatur of utterances of 
the Presidium of a Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. The discarding of Social- 
ism, the progress to pure Commu- 
nism of the Soviet State was ac- 
claimed with no less fervor by the 
May Day speakers two months ago. 
Dimitrov, Secretary General of the 
Communist International, an- 
nounced, in the organ of the Com- 
munist International, that the “So- 
viet people . . . the working class, 
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peasantry, and the intelligentsia are 
joined together in a powerful united 
front, into a solid army of builders 
of Communism.” And he justly de- 
scribed the developments disclosed 
at the recent XVIII. Congress as 
“new, tremendous, breath-taking 
perspectives.” This passage in Dimi- 
trov’s article deserves quotation in 
full: “The Soviet People is firmly 
and confidently setting about the 
fulfillment of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, endorsed by Congress. Hav- 
ing secured the victory of Socialism, 
the Bolshevik Party outlined in 
Comrade Stalin’s speech new, tre- 
mendous, breath-taking perspec- 
tives. The completion of the con- 
struction of Socialist Society, and 
the gradual transition from Social- 
ism to Communism are raised as 
practical tasks of the day. The slo- 
gan of Communism ... inspires the 
Soviet people to carry on the strug- 
gle for new victories and serves as a 
source of tremendous inspiration 
for the proletariat and the work- 
ing people of the whole world” 
(World News and Views, late In- 
ternational Press Correspondence, 
May 6, 1939, p. 498). That is a 
definite declaration of a reinforce- 
ment of Communist propaganda 
throughout the whole world, a 
declaration made by the head of the 
most astute and _ unscrupulous 
propaganda machine that the world 
has ever known. No less “breath- 
taking” was the announcement 
made by the Soviet War Office, in 
the “Order of the Day” for May 
Day. The Soviet people, we learn 
from the Commissar of Defense of 
the U.S.S.R., celebrate on May Day 
a “review of the international revo- 
lutionary forces of the proletariat,” 
and realize that “there exists no 
force in the world capable of stop- 
ping the march of 170,000,000 
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builders of Socialism towards the 
new society, towards Communism” 
(Ibid., p. 517). 

Still more exultant is the May Day 
editorial of the official Sovict organ 
Pravda. May Day, this year, hap- 
pened to be the fiftieth anniversary 
of the May Ist political celebrations. 
“The international proletariat,” 
says Pravda, is celebrating the an- 
niversary “with a brilliant victory: 
the U.S.S.R. has entered a new 
phase of development, the transi- 
tion from the building of a classless 
Socialist society to Communism. ... 
At the present time all advanced 
humanity speaks of our country as 
the ‘promised land of Commu- 
nism.’” It will be the pride of the 
Soviets, Pravda adds, to spread 
these fires outside their own fron- 
tiers, even though they themselves 
are “absorbed by the construction 
of Communist Society” (Jbid., p. 
518). The new Union of Soviet and 
Communist Republics is to be an 
incendiary force throughout the 
world. 

In the course of the building of 
“Socialism” the Soviet rulers have 
created what has been aptly called 
the greatest graveyard in Europe. 
They have failed signally to erect a 
State that bore the faintest re- 
semblance to true Socialist ideals. 
Today we know that their aim, now 
so triumphantly announced, has 
been, all the time, to create a Com- 
munist State. Let us see what are 
some of the chief features, accord- 
ing to official Communist docu- 
ments, of the Communist State, so 
that our pink and pale pink Social- 
ists may know exactly whither they 
are being led. 

First and foremost, the Commu- 
nist State will not tolerate religion 
either in belief or in practice. A 
Communist writer, in the official 
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publication Antireligioznik, has 
been at pains to make it perfectly 
clear that, according to the new 
Constitution promulgated by the 
U.S.S.R. in 1936, “there is no peace 
between the Soviet Government and 
religion, and there cannot be” (An- 
tireligioznik, No. 8, 1937). And 
again, “in accordance with the 
Marx-Lenin interpretation of re- 
ligion the Communist Party and 
the educational organs of the Soviet 
authorities have always struggled, 
and will continue to struggle, with 
religion .. . the Stalin Constitution 
requires that every vestige of re- 
ligious life shall be vigorously and 
wholly eradicated” (Pod Zname- 
nem Marzisma, No. 8, 1937). The 
issues of anti-religious publications 
in Soviet Russia have more than 
doubled during the year 1937-1938. 
The membership of the Soviet 
“Union of Militant Godless” has in- 
creased; and methods of anti-re- 
ligious propaganda have been im- 
proved. The Antireligioznik (No. 
2, 1938) was able last year, to an- 
nounce the opening of ten new anti- 
religious museums. Anti-religious 
work in the Soviet schools has been 
intensified. And only last year, the 
projected new Constitution of the 
“Union of Militant Godless” con- 
tained a clause pointing out that 
“the Union conducts its work under 
the direction of the Communist 
Party” (Antireligioznik, No. 3, 
1938). A year ago, in April, 1938, 
the Moscow daily paper Trud an- 
nounced, in one single issue, the 
arrest of twenty-five churchmen 
and women, including an arch- 
bishop, a number of abbots, priests, 
deacons, and monks, and two nuns 
(Trud, April 24, 1938). Certainly 
the “complete triumph of Commu- 
nism” in the land of the Soviets, 
hailed at this XVIII. Congress of 


the Soviet Communist Party, will 
mean the triumph, for the time be- 
ing, of all the most militant fighters 
against God, and the erection of an 
increasingly godless State. 

The “march to Communism” is 
not only a march to atheism in ac- 
tion. It is also a march to condi- 
tions that are the very negation of 
any democratic freedom. Recent 
evidence, especially the evidence of 
such American experts on Soviet 
Russia as F. E. Beal, W. H. Cham- 
berlin, Andrew Smith, and Eugene 
Lyons, all of them _ convinced 
against their will of the tyrannical 
administration carried out under 
the dictatorship of Stalin, is over- 
whelming concerning the means 
employed in the government of a 
Communist State. To quote but 
one of these authorities, W. H. 
Chamberlin, a resident for ten years 
in Soviet Russia, the Communist 
regime is a regime that destroys 
liberty; a regime of complete lack 
of security of the individual against 
arbitrary police raids and arrests; 
of a huge system of State slavery; 
of a press completely gagged; of 
“the absolute power of the Com- 
munist Party over the country, and 
of Stalin over the Communist 
Party; the monopoly of propaganda 
through the press, wireless, schools, 
and every other agency, by the rul- 
ing Party; the censorship of every 
printed word” (We Cover the 
World. Section by W. H. Chamber- 
lin, 1937). That is the Communist 
Society, the Communist State, the 
building up of which is now, at last, 
openly acknowledged to have been 
the aim of all the Soviet “Socialist” 
efforts and propaganda of the last 
twenty years. That is the Society 
and the State in the building up of 
which Ear] Browder invites Ameri- 
can Catholics to co-operate. 
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(Being excerpts from the diary of one Gaia Marcia Agrippina, daughter 
of a member of the Governor’s household at Jerusalem.) 


_ it was winter. And Jesus 
walked in the Temple in Solo- 
mon’s porch. 


The Ides of January 
(January 13) 


... and in a reading of some of the 
Psalms which Rabbi Matthias gave 
me, I came upon this: 


“As the hart panteth after the 
fountains of water, so my soul 
panteth for thee, O God!” 


How can a people who give us 
words like these, be so entirely 
lacking in any real understanding 
of them! Which is much too 
sweeping an indictment, of course, 
but there are times— 

I’ve come rather a long way, I 
think, since I began the study of 
this strange, wonderful, tawdry 
contradiction, which is Judaism. 
I’ve not many illusions left about 
it now. It was quite different in 
the beginning—very new and glori- 
ous. But that was two years ago 
and I was only eighteen. I found 
myself living in a kind of golden 
haze, my soul drowned in the 
depths of that mysterious, splen- 
did Jehovah God. True, our own 
philosophers and poets have con- 
ceived of universal and perfect Be- 
ing, and written beautifully of it, 
too, but their conception remains, 
after all, an impersonal, ephemeral 
idea, whereas this God of the Jews 


—how real He seemed at first. But 
now—well, I don’t know. 

And what about this young 
prophet from Nazareth whom they 
hate so bitterly, and for no better 
reason, so far as I can see, than 
that he tells them the truth about 
themselves? But, of course, you 
couldn’t expect them to relish that! 
Even that notorious woman from 
Magdala, whose name was a by- 
word in the city, has left all that to 
follow him, and some of the Jews 
believe that he is their expected 
Messias. They’re always looking 
for this Messias who is to come, but 
I sometimes wonder if they’d know 
him if he did. 

Nicodemus thinks a great deal of 
him, but he has his position as 
ruler to consider—so he visits him 
by night. How can people be like 
that? But I suppose I shouldn’t 
blame Nicky —after all, he is a 
Pharisee. And he’s really rather 
sweet. Only, I could wish he were 
a little more self-asserting. 


January 19 


Aunt Julia is waiting to get to 
Father with a long list of my sins 
and omissions. He’s been too busy 
so far, but the day of reckoning 
will come and I'll be duly taken 
apart and analyzed, at which time 
she will probably get in a few subtle 
remarks to the effect that a girl of 
my age should be married and 
Flavius is such a desirable young 
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man. Which is all very well, but as 
Cordelia would say: Why Flavius! 


There was a man of the Pharisees 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews; the same came to Jesus by 
night. 


Nicodemus came tonight with 
Joseph who wanted to see Father 
about arranging an audience with 
Pontius. So while they talked, 
Nicky and I had a turn at chess 
and quarreled as usual—not over 
chess, but on religion. I opened 
hostilities with a double - edged 
compliment: 

“Your last move was very adroit; 
almost priestly in craft.” Nico- 
demus retaliated with a barbed: 

“Spoken like a Roman!” 

“That,” I told him evenly, “has 
all the elements of an insult. I 
hope you’re not going to pretend 
your priests aren’t a crafty lot and 
politicians to the tips of their fin- 
gers.” 

After that things became quite 
lively; Nicky can always defend his 
sect ably and with nice logic. In 
fact, it’s so completely logical, it 
isn’t entirely convincing. He con- 
cluded a neat argument with: 

“We have the word of God, given 
to us by Moses. We are children 
of the Covenant; a chosen people. 
Of course, if you doubt that—” in- 
timating that such doubt simply 
places one beyond the pale. And he 
ignores the fact that he himself is 
the best argument against his posi- 
tion. Because he pretends to up- 
hold the Pharisaical tradition, and 
I know that his heart secretly goes 
out to that bold young teacher from 
Nazareth, who bows to no earthly 
authority and fears no man—is ut- 
terly uncompromising, too, as wit- 
ness his remarks to Gamaliel, 
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Nicky’s boyhood friend, who in a 
moment of religious zeal went to 
him to learn the way of life, and 
was told to give away all his earthly 
possessions and become a disciple. 
Poor Gamaliel! That was too 
much, and he went away a sadder 
but wiser boy, though Nicky tells 
me that even now there are times 
when Gamaliel wonders if perhaps 
the prophet were right... 

“Words,” I told Nicky, “only 
words. Your religion has become 
nothing but quotations from the 
Prophets which no one really be- 
lieves.” 

He gave me an intent look. 

“What has happened to you, 
Gay? You’ve become so cynical. 
When you first began the study of 
our religion, I believed you were 
sincere and deeply interested.” 

“I was—I am,” I said, “More sin- 
cere than you’ll ever know. And 
at first I thought I had found a way 
of life that was new and different. 
But only on the surface. In your 
hearts, I don’t believe your worship 
of what you call the One True God 
differs greatly from our conven- 
tional devotion to many gods. Can 
you truthfully deny that your re- 
ligion is largely superficial and in- 
sincere? Why, even your more 
thoughtful priests and rabbis speak 
of it with fear and condemnation. 
Oh, the ceremonies are magnificent 
and awe-inspiring, I'll grant you— 
but empty. They’re like tombs; 
shining and beautiful outside and 
inside decayed and dead.” 

Nicky said sharply: 

“Where did you hear that?” 

I answered surprised: 

“Nowhere. I just happened to 
think of it. Why?” 

“Oh — nothing. Gay, in your 
reading or otherwise, did you ever 
hear of man’s being born again?” 
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I was puzzled: 

“Well, of course, reincarnation—” 

“No, no,” he replied restlessly 
and a trifle irritably, “I didn’t mean 
that.” 

“What did you mean?” 

“I don’t know—never mind.” 

(But if not reincarnation—what 
did he mean?) 

We returned to my grievances 
against his religion. 

“And what satisfaction does one 
get from the priests and rabbis? If 
we probe too deeply, we are sharp- 
ly admonished that such things are 
sacred mysteries and not to be in- 
quired into too closely—especially 
by women. If truth is invulnerable, 
why are they afraid? Your own 
women are trained to be meek and 
docile and uninquiring— but I’m 
different. I’m a Roman.” 

“And therefore arrogant,” 
served Nicky. 

“But much more interesting, 
don’t you think?” 

“Also conceited,” was his com- 
ment on this. I remarked sharply: 

“I really wonder that you come 
here at all. Aren’t you concerned 
for your morals?” 

He smiled, swiftly and delight- 
fully, as only Nicky can. 

“Oh, I come in the hope of con- 
verting you.” 

“Nicodemus,” I declared solemn- 
ly, “in spite of your being a Phari- 
see, there are times when I almost 
hope for you.” 

Our game ended peacefully 
enough in a stalemate. 


ob- 


February 9 


I ran into Pontius coming from 
a talk with Father this afternoon. 
We spoke and I thought he would 
go on, but instead he stopped and 
said: 
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“I haven’t seen much of you 
lately.” 

“No,” I told him guardedly, “I’ve 
been busy.” 

He gave me a keen look, and 
then: 

“Not quite happy, are you, Gay?” 

That took my breath, but I kept 
my bearings. 

“Is anybody?” I countered flip- 
pantly; and suddenly my reserve 
crumbled. I didn’t care any longer. 
I said abruptly: 

“Look, Pontius — shall I marry 
Flavius?” 

He considered it as though it 
were the most ordinary question in 
the world and asked reasonably: 

“Do you love him?” 

“No,” I answered, “but what has 
that to do with it; it doesn’t seem 
to matter much these days.” 

He gave this some thought and 
then said slowly: 

“I don’t think I’d do it, Gay. 
After all, marriage is — well, it’s 
rather a wonderful thing. I 
wouldn’t sell out, if I were you.” 

He turned to go, and I said: 

“Thanks, Pontius. I'll think 
things over.” 

Which is more than I'd give any- 
one else. But when Pontius talks 
about marriage, I’m willing to lis- 
ten. He and Procula almost make 
me believe in things like that. 


Then went the Pharisees and 
took counsel how they might en- 
tangle him in his talk. 


February 15 


I’ve just met a peculiar person. 
He came to see Rabbi Matthias 
while I was there for study. His 
name is Rabbi Saul and he is the 
most intense man I have ever seen. 
If he isn’t careful, he'll blow him- 
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self up some day. His deep-set 
eyes fairly blaze and his whole be- 
ing quivers with feeling. Rabbi 
Saul never just talks; he always 
makes an oration. 

He came in all a-tremble over 
something and began talking to 
Rabbi Matthias quite as though I 
weren’t there. I didn’t realize un- 
til later that, being nearsighted and 
with a decided squint, he didn’t 
even see me, half-hidden in the em- 
brasure of the window. At first I 
paid no attention and went ahead 
with my reading, but presently a 
phrase here and there began to 
penetrate, and I suddenly realized 
he was talking about the Nazarene 
prophet. So I immediately began 
to concentrate on what he was say- 
ing. Among other things: 

“We've tried several times to pin 
him down so that we could make a 
definite charge against him, but 
he’s tricky and has an oily tongue. 
He hypnotizes the people with his 
smooth promises of heavenly king- 
doms, equality and brotherly love— 
all the tricks of the demagogue. 
Everywhere he goes, he spreads 
sedition and contempt for duly con- 
stituted authority. His very appear- 
ance is a signal for rebellion and 
lawlessness. He has no respect for 
the word of God; in fact, he’s been 
heard to make blasphemous claims 
that he is equal to God, but so 
cleverly worded as to make it im- 
possible openly to accuse him.” 

Rabbi Matthias sat through this 
blazing harangue in his usual placid 
manner, interjecting a hum or a 
“yes” at judicious intervals. Final- 
ly Rabbi Saul’s voice lowered omi- 
nously: 

“But some day he’ll make a slip 
and when he does, we'll have him. 
Then watch his followers melt 
away like a summer snow and his 
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grandiose claims collapse like a 
pricked bubble. A little patience— 
give him enough rope, and he’ll en- 
tangle himself.” 

A prickle of real fear crept along 
my spine. I could stand it no 
longer; I interrupted with: 

“Pardon me, please, but just 
what is your objection to this Naza- 
rene prophet?” 

Rabbi Saul started, and I realized 
with a sinking heart that he hadn’t 
known I was present. However, 
there was nothing for it but to put 
on a bold front, so I asked again: 

“Just what is your objection .. .?” 

The man stiffened. He takes the 
narrow view, I know, that women 
should be seen and not heard—es- 
pecially in matters of government 
and religion. Of course, Rabbi 
Matthias secretly thinks so, too, and 
my outspokenness is very painful 
to him, but he’s more tactful and 
rather touchingly proud of his 
proselytes, so he always makes al- 
lowances for me on that score. But 
Rabbi Saul! He shot a piercing 
glance at me from beneath beetling 
brows and demanded fiercely: 

“Have you ever heard him 
speak?” 

“No,” I answered, “but—” 

“I thought not. You quite plain- 
ly haven’t a notion of what you’re 
talking about. What is our objec- 
tion? Simply that this ex-carpen- 
ter and his band of riffraff want to 
overthrow all forms of existing gov- 
ernment. That would be objection 
enough, I should think, for a Ro- 
man.” 

“If you refer to his claim of es- 
tablishing a kingdom,” I pointed 
out, “what of his own admission 
that his kingdom is not of this 
world?” 

Rabbi Saul looked his disgust. 

“The ravings of a madman,” he 
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stated flatly. “Ill admit that his 
talk has appeal for a certain type 
of mind” (he looked meaningly at 
me), “but examine his statements 
in the cold light of reason and they 
become illogical, incoherent ram- 
blings. Moreover, they’re danger- 
ously close to blasphemy. If you’ve 
been listening to his speeches” (he 
quite evidently didn’t believe me 
when I said I’d never heard the 
man), “I would suggest that you 
fortify your faith with a further 
study of some good, sound Jewish 
doctrine under Rabbi Matthias. 
Good day. God be with you!” 

And out he stalked. I felt as 
though I had come into actual con- 
tact with a bolt of lightning. 

“Well,” I gasped, “of all the nar- 
row, bigoted . . .” 

Rabbi Matthias’ lips twitched 
beneath his beard, though his eyes 
remained serious. 

“Now, my child,” he said in mild 
reproof, “I’m sure Rabbi Saul is a 
very holy man.” 


Nicodemus saith unto them (he 
that came to Jesus by night, being 
one of them): Doth our law judge 
any man, before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth? They an- 
swered and said unto him: Art thou 
also of Galilee? 

March 11 


I stopped at Procula’s today and 
before I even entered the room I 
heard a familiar voice say: 

“My friendship for him is too 
well known. I’ve already made my- 
self persona non grata by speaking 
for him...” 

“Nicky!” I cried, “Fancy meet- 
ing you here! I’d begun to think 
you'd left the city.” 

He looked at me rather unhap- 
pily, while Procula smiled. 
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“I’ve been very busy . . .” he be- 
gan. 

“Yes,” I interrupted briskly, 
“that’s quite evident.” 

He looked still more unhappy. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said a 
bit hesitantly, “I was intending to 
see your father tonight.” 

“Nicodemus!” I exclaimed, “Don’t 
tell me that you actually propose to 
honor our house with your pres- 
ence once more?” 

He flushed at this and I saw the 
slow anger rising in him. Procula 
watched us with secret amusement. 
He said stiffly: 

“T'll see you tonight.” 

I murmured: “I can hardly 
wait,” but it was wasted on him; 
he had already turned to Procula in 
apology. 

“Your pardon, Lady. As to the 
matter we were discussing—may I 
rely on you to do what you can?” 

I saw Procula’s dancing eyes 
suddenly sober. 

“T’ll do what I can,” she prom- 
ised. 

“Thank you,” he said gratefully, 
“Good-by, Lady. Good-by, Gay.” 

When he was gone I told Procula 
a little ruefully: 

“It’s really no fun ribbing Nicky. 
He takes it so seriously that he 
makes me feel actually guilty.” 

Procula smiled. 

“Be nice to him tonight,” she 
suggested, “he’s feeling rather low.” 

“Oh, dear,” I cried, “I didn’t 
know. Why must I be that way?” 

“My dear, it’s because you are 
what you are that we love you so.” 

That’s the difference between 
Procula and Aunt Julia. Aunt 
Julia thinks a change would be a 
great improvement. Procula is the 
nearest to a mother I’ve ever known. 

Pontius came in before I left, 
looking rather nettled. I noticed 
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for the first time that he’s getting 
quite gray. Well, seven years as 
governor of Judea certainly isn’t 
going to make a man look younger. 
He grinned dourly when he saw me 
and inquired: 

“Who’s to sympathize with me 
now that you’ve gone over to the 
enemy?” 

“Meaning what?” I asked cau- 
tiously. 

“That I’ve just had a bad hour 
with one of your friends at the 
Temple.” 

I take an awful beating on my 
adopted faith! 

“Just because he’s from the 
Temple doesn’t mean he’s a friend 
of mine,” I assured him, “Who was 
it?” 

“The High Priest.” 

“That old hypocrite!” I ex- 
claimed, “What did he want?” 

“Gay!” This from Procula, 
shocked at my lack of respect. 
Pontius laughed shortly. 

“They’re hot after that Galilean 
firebrand again. They’ve been on 
his trail for two years now.” 

Procula asked earnestly: 

“Why, Pontius, what has he 
done? I’ve heard nothing but good 
of him.” 

He gave her an indulgent look. 

“When did you ever hear any- 
thing else of anyone, my dear? But 
politics is a dirty business, and this 
is nothing but politics. They accuse 
the fellow of sedition, breaking 
their laws, desecrating the Sabbath; 
but I know damned well that 
they’re afraid of him and his power 
over the people. From all I can 
gather he’s pounding home a few 
hard truths, and when was truth 
ever popular among priests? Make 


no mistake about it, Procula; 
they’re out to get him.” 
What was it Rabbi Saul said? 
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“Give him enough rope...” Such 
concentrated hatred sends a chill 
through me. 


And he went into the Temple and 
began to cast out them that sold 
and them that bought... 


April 9 


This afternoon when Thecla and 
I were returning from Rabbi Mat- 
thias’ we suddenly found ourselves 
embroiled in a terrific turmoil 
squarely in front of the Temple. 
People were shouting, animals bel- 
lowing, and the sacrificial doves, 
uncaged, were flapping about peo- 
ple’s heads. 

“Jupiter!” I gasped, “What’s hap- 
pening?” 

A shift in the crowd revealed a 
young man on the Temple steps 
surrounded by some wildly gestic- 
ulating priests and elders. Then 
the mob closed in again and there 
was nothing to be seen but a seeth- 
ing mass of people on every side. 
And abruptly it was quiet. One 
moment there was bedlam; the next 
an odd, uncanny stillness, as though 
we waited, listening. In the silence 
a man’s voice rang out, clearly, a 
trifle scornfully: 

“It is written: ‘My house shall be 
called a house of prayer,’ but you 
have made it a den of thieves!” 

The crowd caught its breath in 
one swift concerted gasp, which 
quickly grew to an angry roar. 
Things looked rather ugly. Thecla, 
chalky with fear, plucked at my 
arm feverishly: 

“Please — please, let’s go. If 
your father knew—after all, I’m re- 
sponsible .. .” 

It’s always a bit amusing to think 
of my timid little Thecla taking 
care of me! 
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Then assembled together the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and 
the elders of the people ... and 
consulted that they might take 
Jesus by subtilty and kill him. 


April 10 


. . » Looking for Father, I almost 
rushed into the library before I 
realized he had a visitor. I heard 
Father say: 

“Well, what do you want me to 
do?” 

“Pilate is your friend.” I recog- 
nized the voice as belonging to 
Simon, stiff-necked, uncompromis- 
ing chief of the Pharisees. 

“Tell him that this pseudo- 
prophet has gone too far. Our peo- 
ple are on the verge of riot and re- 
bellion against us — their teachers 
and lawgivers; our patience is at an 
end. We have a law by which he 
ought to die for blasphemy. Why, 
only yesterday afternoon at the 
Temple .. .” 

Yesterday afternoon ... at the 
Temple! I could cry with rage 
and disappointment. I’ve seen the 
man I’ve wanted to meet for two 
years. And I didn’t even know 
him! 


Now before the feast of the Pass- 
over, when Jesus knew that his 
hour was come that he should de- 
part out of the world unto the Fa- 
ther, having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them to 
the end. 


April 11 


. so tomorrow we leave for 
Caesarea because it’s feast time, and 
Father says he isn’t going to be 
caught in Jerusalem again during 
that brawl. Which is terribly dis- 
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respectful, but all too true. It’s 
exactly that, with Jews pouring into 
the city from all over Palestine, 
shoving and squabbling and the 
priests getting rich off it. It’s sor- 
did and tawdry. And yet... above 
it all, like a lone white star, is their 
idea of one God, perfect, incorrupti- 
ble, indivisible. They must have 
something. 


And they watched him, and sent 
forth spies, which should feign 
themselves just men, that they 
might take hold of his words, that 
so they might deliver him to the 
power and authority of the gov- 
ernor. 


Nicky stopped this evening to say 
good-by. He was terribly depressed, 
and finally admitted that things 
look dark for the Galilean. The 
priests and scribes are beginning to 
close in on him. 

“But what can they do?” I asked 
reasonably, “They have no power 
of life and death.” 

“But the Roman Governor has,” 
Nicky reminded me. 

“Well, if you think Pontius will 
let those oily hypocrites over at the 
Temple dictate to him,” I said, 
“you’re crazy. Why, he hasn’t as 
much use for them as I have.” 

“Pontius Pilate,” replied Nicky 
pleasantly, “will be thinking of his 
job.” 

“Oh, you’re just prejudiced,” I 
flared angrily, “I’ve known Pontius 
for years, and he’s everything that’s 
just and fair and honorable.” 

He gave me an odd look. 

“You’re very fond of him, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I told him stoutly, “I like 
him personally, but it’s more than 
that. Pontius Pilate represents 
Rome—and Rome stands for jus- 
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tice. Oh, I know that the Emperor 
isn’t all he should be; that court 
politics are rotten to the core, but 
underneath there’s something basi- 
cally sound—that’s the true Rome.” 

“I don’t know that I can agree 
with you on that,” said Nicodemus, 
“but I hope you’re right about 
Pilate.” 

“You’ll see,” I assured him. 

He was more cheerful after that. 
As we walked along the garden 
paths, he remarked: 

“I don’t know why we waste time 
quarreling over a Roman Governor 
when there’s a moon, and a spring 
moon at that.” 

And he began to quote, half in 
jest: 

“*Rise up, my love, my fair one 
and come away. For, lo, the win- 
ter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig 
tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one and come away...” 

Sometimes — sometimes I think 
he might be a little in love with 
me. But he’s a Jew and I’m a Ro- 
man, and that, so far as he’s con- 
cerned, is that. 


And at the ninth hour, Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying .. . 
My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me! 


April 13 


Spring has arrived in very ear- 
nest here at the villa. The flowers 
are in bloom; the sun is shining. It 
is very beautiful—but I’m _ not 
happy. Something has gone out of 
life, leaving it flat and arid. I can 


find no reason for it, but there it is 
—the bloom is off the peach. Not 
even the feel of spring in the air 
can lift my spirits. I feel dread- 
fully akin to that weary old man, 
sitting in the midst of his treas- 
ures, and crying: “Vanity of vani- 
ties, and all is vanity; and there is 
nothing new under the sun!” 

But he was old—and I’m young. 
Twenty is surely very young; yet 
already I am tired and bored and 
surfeited. . . . I look out upon the 
new grass and young leaves and re- 
member that I see this same re- 
nascence year after year. All I have 
studied is only words and my ques- 
tioning remains unanswered — 
where do we come from and why 
are we here. . .? 


April 15 


Nicodemus rode in today, dust 
covered and weary. There were 
new hard lines about his mouth, 
and his voice, in answer to my 
astonished questioning, was harsh 
and metallic. 

“I’ve business at Caesarea. I 
thought you’d want to know. 
They’ve killed him!” 

And I knew he spoke of the Gali- 
lean. 

“How?” I whispered. 

“His own follower betrayed him; 
they took him before the Council—” 

“Yes?” I prompted, knowing then 
what I would hear. 

“They took him to Pilate; he 
washed his hands, and delivered 
him up to be crucified. So you see 
I was right, after all.” 

In some subtle fashion we had 
become enemies, who had been 
friends, eyeing each other hostilely 
across an unbridgeable chasm. 

“Yes,” I said, “You were right.” 

And all around me the world was 
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in ashes. Rome—my proud, beau- 
tiful Rome—lies in the dust. Noth- 
ing will ever be the same again! In 
my desolation, I snatched at one 
thing. 

“Nicodemus—did he die bravely?” 

His head lifted. 

“Like a king!” 

I smiled bleakly. 

“How proudly you say that,” I 
told him, “you—who always visited 
him secretly for fear of your peo- 
ple.” 

But my thrust was two-edged 
and cut me as deeply as it did him. 
He went very white and said 
quietly, 

“I deserve that,” then added to 
my pain and shame by his simple: 

“I’m sorry, Gay.” 

I drew the shreds of my pride 
about me, so that a Jew might not 
see a Roman suffer. 

“Why should you be sorry for 
me,” I asked, “it’s all right—I can 
take it.” 

Only I can’t—I can’t bear it. 
Everything I’ve ever believed in is 
gone; swept away into oblivion. 
My heart is shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces and each piece bleeds 
with a peculiar pain of its own. 
What do I care for Judaism and its 
cold, distant God? It means noth- 
ing and less than nothing. Why 
then, do tne words keep echoing 
through my mind: “I am the Lord, 
thy God . . . thou shalt not have 
strange gods before me!” 


Say ye: His disciples came by 
night and stole him away while we 
slept, . . . and this saying is com- 
monly reported among the Jews un- 
til this day. 

April 25 


We returned to Jerusalem three 
days ago at Pontius’ urgent mes- 
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sage. That is to say, Father was 
requested to return and Aunt Julia 
and I were to stay at the villa. But 
I put my foot down, defied Aunt 
Julia, and said I was coming back 
with Father. 

So here Iam. And now I listen 
sickening to the gossip and rumors 
flying through the palace. The 
death of the Prophet Jesus, is hav- 
ing reverberations even in high 
places. 

I have learned now of his trial 
and how he died—even the fantas- 
tic and incredible story that his 
tomb was found empty and some 
say he has raised his body from the 
dead. Bit by bit I have pieced it 
all together. I know how Procula 
plead for him and that Pontius re- 
fused to listen. Yet Pontius wanted 
to save him. That’s what hurts so 
terribly. He wanted to save him! 
But when that scum threw at him: 
“You are not Caesar’s friend”—he 
couldn’t face it; he turned coward 
and delivered the prisoner over. So 
Nicodemus was right. 

I never realized before how much 
I had depended on Pontius Pilate 
as Governor to uphold the dignity 
and glory of Rome for me. I 
thought myself so clear-minded and 
completely disillusioned, and I 
awake to find I was cherishing a 
foolishly childish ideal. Something 
is gone that will never return, and 
the pain is still with me, but the 
bitterness is fading. You can’t be 
fond of a person nearly your whole 
life and then turn against him sim- 
ply because he’s failed you. Or has 
he? Perhaps it’s my own false 
idealism which failed. Perhaps all 
these years I’ve admired and liked a 
man who never really existed at all. 

Procula has gone to Bethania. 
Hateful rumors whisper that she 
has left Pontius; that he is a ruined 
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man; finished as Governor of 
Judea; that even now a delegation 
of scribes and priests is on the way 
to Rome to inform against him. 
What is true and what false I can’t 
gauge yet. But I know that the 
world is a gray place, and that life 
is a strange and hopeless business. 


April 27 


I saw Pontius today for the first 
time since I’ve been back. It was 
accidental; otherwise I'd have 
avoided it. I still felt I couldn’t 
bear it yet. But he’s been here so 
frequently lately since Father’s ill- 
ness, and remembering their many 
conferences together, I wonder if 
the rumors are correct—that he’s 
through—finished. 

We spoke and he went on, while 
I stood there struggling with my- 
self. Because I wanted desperately 
to speak to him; there was some- 
thing I had to tell him. I called: 

“Pontius—Pontius, wait.” 

He turned. 

“Well, Gay?” 

And all the things I wanted to say 
to him fled my mind. I could only 
stand there, looking at him, and see- 
ing him, not as I used to, a heroic 
ideal, but as he really is, a rather 
weary man of whom I am very fond, 
and whom I wanted to help. There 
were no words for the thoughts in 
my heart, so what I finally said 
was: 

“Pontius, if there’s anything I 
can do—lI’d like very much to do 
_ 

His smile was 
sweet. 

“Thanks, Gay. That helps.” 

I watched him go, while the salt 
tears came. I don’t know why, 
but that smile almost tore me to 
pieces. 


unexpectedly 


I am the light of the world; he 
that follows me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light 
of life. 


May 2. 


Nicodemus was here tonight and 
I’m still seeing stars. He came 
looking as I’ve never seen him look 
—victorious. Victory shone in 
him like a light. Yes, he was like 
that—like a light. And his words 
were strange. Wild, senseless— 
magnificent words. 

“I’m not afraid any more! All 
my life I’ve lived in fear, but I’ve 
stepped out of the shadows at last. 
I know I’ve been a coward. You’ve 
known, too, and despised me for it. 
But all that’s past. I know the Way 
to walk in light now—He was with 
us and we didn’t. know Him; He 
died for us, and we despised Him. 
Oh, it was all there in the Scrip- 
tures, but I was blind—we’ve all 
been blind. But not any longer; at 
last I can see.” 

“Nicky!” I gasped, “What are 
you saying—what are you talking 
about?” 

He smiled, and it was a wonder- 
ful, triumphant smile. 

“Our Messias,” he said, “He has 
been with us all the time. They 
thought to kill Him, and not even 
death could hold Him, because He is 
Lord of life. At last I know what it 
means to be born again!” 

Some chord of memory respond- 
ed, but it was still beyond me. It 
was as though he were speaking 
some beautiful, incomprehensible 
language, which by straining, I 
could almost understand, yet not 
quite. 

“I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” I told him, “You don’t 
make sense, yet I believe you. 
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Nicky, tell me what has happened 
to change you? Tell me, because 
my world is in ashes and I’m walk- 
ing in darkness too.” 

He shook his head. 

“I can’t,” he said, “I know what 
I mean, but I can’t put it into words 
yet myself. Later I'll understand 
more clearly, and when I do, I'll 
come back—” 

He was leaving, and with him 
that strange radiance which trans- 
formed him. All my pride melted 
away in the awful desire for the 
knowledge which he possessed. I 
felt myself capable of pursuing him, 
and begging, if necessary, for that 
wonderful shining substance, which 
I felt instinctively must be Truth— 
that Truth of which men talk, and 
no one understands. 

“Nicky,” I wept, “Don’t go—don’t 
leave me like this.” 

He turned and looked at me. It 
was as though I saw him for the 
first time; and he was beautiful. 

“T’ll come back, Gay. Later— 
when I understand better myself, 
I'll come back and tell you all the 
things I want to tell you. And 
then...” He stopped, his eyes 
shining. 

And suddenly my heart was light; 
joy flooded back into the world. 
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Almost—almost in that moment I 
understood the mystery of the ever- 
returning spring. 

Now that he is gone and I am 
alone, I feel as though I were on the 
edge of a new and wonderful dis- 
covery—of something I have always 
known dimly, yet could never quite 
grasp. If this God-Man Jesus is 
truly risen from the dead, then life 
takes on a new meaning. For death 
has always meant finality and an 
end to all things. But if it is not an 
end in itself, then perhaps, perhaps 
it is only a phase of a larger concep- 
tion of Life. The thought opens up 
endless vistas that stretch onward 
and upward into infinity .. . 

But Nicky is coming back and 
when he comes he will tell me of 
these things I knew once and have 
forgotten. He will take my hand 
and together we will walk out of 
the shadows forever and into the 
light... 


And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, 
if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that 
should be written. ® 


GLENNYTH M. Woops. 
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CHINA OFFERS A SOLUTION 





By DorotHy GRAHAM 


- many parts of the world econo- 
mists have been advocating the 
equable distribution of work, plan- 
ning programs to give every man a 
chance. Sweden some time ago be- 
gan notable experiments in co- 
operative effort. Portugal has been 
brought out of chaos by Dr. Salazar 
and is now a Christian corporate 
state. In Nova Scotia impoverished 
men banded themselves together to 
eliminate ruinous competition; they 
found they could improve condi- 
tions tremendously by dividing their 
time between fishing and farming, 
by depending upon each other for 
mutual help. 

And likewise, China today has a 
rallying cry that is providing an in- 
centive to millions of its people: 
“Co-operate—Produce for Victory.” 
The slogan is more than a phrase 
coined to stimulate enthusiasm for 
carrying on the war. It is the 
clarion call of a new plan of action; 
for out of destruction is coming a 
remarkable industrial revolution 
which promises hope to every Chi- 
nese. 

Swarms of refugees have been co- 
ordinated into a vast movement to 
achieve their own economic salva- 
tion. This movement is so exten- 
sive and so significant in its impli- 
cations that it may prove the begin- 
ning of a strong new China, a na- 
tion annealed by mutual effort. 

Refugees are the most poignant 
problem of any war. Nothing is 
more distressing than the mass mi- 


gration of human beings, disrupted 
by the tides of conflict, hardly un- 
derstanding the political issues 
which have dislocated their exist- 
ence. Bewildered by the impact of 
events, they can rarely look beyond 
their own misery or overcome the 
helplessness of having been torn 
from a stable environment, from 
family ties, from a means of live- 
lihood. 

In China, during these two years 
of fighting, the number of refugees 
has mounted to the tremendous 
total of sixty millions. Under the 
threat of Japanese invasion they 
have fled from the wide plains of the 
north, from the rich alluvial lands 
of the Yangtse, from industrialized 
river cities. Always they have 
pressed on towards the interior with 
a determination directed by instinct. 
Countless thousands have died by 
the way, and those who were able 
to reach a zone of safety had little 
more than their lives. Provincial 
officials have been confronted by 
hordes of hungry mouths. Treas- 
uries have been drained and still 
there remained the inchoate shift- 
ing mass of the destitute, dependent 
upon the charity of those who had 
little left to share. 

Now an effective way has been 
worked out to enable these refugees 
to help themselves. Surplus man 
power is being synchronized to meet 
an appalling demand for commodi- 
ties, to start immediate production 
wherever the need is greatest. 
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During recent months there has 
come into being what the Chinese 
call guerrilla industry—units mod- 
eled after the daring guerrilla fight- 
ers at the front lines. As applied to 
industry the term means small mo- 
bile groups, functioning where they 
can be most useful. The start is 
often made with a minimum of 
seven workers. The equipment is 
temporary and easily move d—if 
the attacks of Japanese bombing 
planes make the post too hazardous. 
Farther inland, where conditions 
are relatively stable, the units in- 
crease in size to eighty or a hun- 
dred workers and the plants are 
established on a more permanent 
basis. 

Although defeated on every front 
by the military superiority of the 
Japanese, the Chinese people have 
never for a moment accepted the 
idea of ultimate yielding. Driven 
from their homes, they have pur- 
posely turned towards the unde- 
veloped hinterland, the provinces 
rich in resources that have not yet 
been exploited, owing to lack of 
transport facilities and scarcity of 
population. Behind them they have 
left the “scorched earth,” cities 
devastated by enemy guns, crops 
burned so that they shall not feed 
the foe, machinery destroyed in 
order that it cannot be used by the 
Japanese. 

This destruction caused an acute 
shortage of goods. Seventy per cent 
of the industrial plants had to be 
abandoned in the coastal regions 
when the Japanese swarmed like 
locusts over the land. It was re- 
ported that Chinese troops, the men 
of the valiant Eighth Route Army, 
were wearing uniforms made of 
shoddy Japanese cloth—because no 
Chinese cloth was available. Other 
soldiers were trying to keep warm 
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with flimsy blankets made in In- 
dia. Trucks were being left to rust 
by the roadside because there were 
no facilities for repairing them, no 
gasoline to run them. 

Out of this chaos developed the 
movement known as the C. I. C.— 
the Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tives. Idle, starving men were 
shown how they could organize and 
provide themselves with a livelihood 
by producing commodities. Work- 
ers were recruited by means of 
speeches on the street corners, by 
story tellers at the temple fairs, 
playing their two-stringed fiddles to 
attract a crowd—and then explain- 
ing this new idea to their gaping 
audience. Plays were enacted by 
bands of volunteers to demonstrate 
how the experiment could be 
started. 

Workmen who had been despair- 
ingly begging their food began im- 
mediately to pool their skill for new 
ventures. In a Shensi village a lit- 
tle knot of blacksmiths laboriously 
read a poster on a wall, and that 
same day a foundry was started. 
Co-operative societies commenced 
producing candles and soap, milling 
flour, weaving medical cotton into 
bandages, even mining iron and 
coal. The candle and soap men 
were particularly enterprising, sell- 
ing their goods by beating drums 
through the village lanes. But ad- 
vertising has proved unnecessary. 
The products are bought up imme- 
diately, for the demand is sharp, far 
exceeding the supply. 

As the movement has extended, 
newly established plants have be- 
gun to produce alcohol as a gaso- 
line substitute, to make malleable 
iron to replace steel, to manufac- 
ture a good grade of white paper 
from a species of poplar tree. Co- 
operatives have sprung into being 
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to refine native oils, to cobble shoes 
and shape earthen-ware bowls, to 
knit stockings and dye cotton cloth. 
In the province of Kansu, raw wool 
that was formerly shipped twelve 
hundred miles by caravan and 
train to the factories at Tientsin, is 
now being woven into blankets as 
soon as it is clipped from the sheep. 
(Twenty-two thousand persons are 
making a million blankets to sup- 
ply the Chinese army during the 
winter of 1939.) Gold is being 
washed from the river sands. Print- 
ing co-operatives are supplying 
newspapers in regions where there 
had never before been any demand 
for news. The English sugar beet 
is being raised and the Egyptian 
long-fibered flax is being profitably 
cultivated. Transportation co- 
operatives have been organized to 
load the products onto freight 
trains and to carry them long dis- 
tances on mule back. 

Since August, 1938, the co-opera- 
tive movement has had the active 
support of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. After the fall of Hankow, the 
great manufacturing center of 
China, the country’s leaders recog- 
nized the vital need for an organ- 
ized industrial offensive against 
Japan. Immediately Madame Chi- 
ang Kai-shek sponsored the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives, making 
the movement a part of her New 
Life campaign for the improve- 
ment of living conditions. Dr. H. 
H. Kung, the financial adviser of the 
government, set aside five million 
dollars to provide working capital 
for these small groups, hoping that 
by the summer of 1939 a nucleus of 
thirty thousand units would be es- 
tablished, employing more than 
three million men. 

The official objective is to encour- 
age the self-respect of the refugees, 


and at the same time to supply es- 
sentials to people who might be- 
come restive through long depriva- 
tion. It is a singularly effectivy 
method of keeping great masses of 
the population in sympathy with 
the government’s policy of resist- 
ance, and making them understand 
that they, as well as the soldiers, 
are fighting for the future integrity 
of China. 

The Nationalist Government 
plans that the co-operatives shall be 
extended along an eighteen hundred 
mile stretch of territory known as 
“free” China—that portion of the 
country which is still unconquered. 
Money is loaned to _ responsible 
workers at six or eight per cent a 
year—a low rate of interest for 
China where sixteen per cent is not 
considered exorbitant and sixty per 
cent is often extorted by the money- 
lender. It has been agreed that the 
money shall be paid back as soon 
as production makes its return pos- 
sible. 

Already a candle-maker’s unit 
has found that the demand for its 
output is so great that within two 
months it has been able to pay back 
five hundred dollars of the two 
thousand dollars capital advanced 
for the venture. As little as two 
hundred dollars began a successful 
cotton weaving co-operative with 
native-made spinning wheels, giv- 
ing decent employment to sixty 
young girls who had formerly 
worked desperately long hours at 
the noisy clacking spindles in Han- 
kow. Fifty dollars was sufficient to 
establish a surgical gauze co-opera- 
tive. 

Even in parts of the country 
where currency is virtually out of 
circulation, the co-operatives are a 
success. In such districts, barter 
with the farmers is carried on. In 
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exchange for cloth, utensils, furni- 
ture and lamps, the refugees are 
supplied with food and shelter. 

Today a decidedly hopeful note is 
found in China, even though large- 
scale industrialists have ceased to 
exist and concentrated wealth has 
been dispersed. There remains the 
invincible energy of the Chinese 
worker, his patient skill, and his in- 
domitable will to help himself. 

The organization of the co-opera- 
tive is simple. A chairman and di- 
rectors are chosen from among the 
workers. If possible, the men are 
given the ordinary market wage. 
The loans are gradually paid off, 
whether advanced by the govern- 
ment or by private individuals. 
After the wages of the workers and 
the loans have been taken care of, 
the profits are divided into two 
equal parts. The first is distributed 
in bonus payments to the workers; 
the second is given to any other co- 
operatives that may need help, or to 
groups eager to start new enter- 
prises. 

This is the form of patriotism the 
Chinese understand best. They are 
essentially a practical people who 
have always given valiantly of their 
strength to matters near at hand, 
yet have blandly and stubbornly 
refused to concern themselves with 
abstruse matters of national politics. 
The average Chinese concentrates 
on his responsibility to his family, 
rather than trying to live up to an 
idealistic view of his duty towards 
the State. The precepts of their 
sages have taught them to be faith- 
ful in their obligations to all those 
with whom they come in contact, 
and to ignore all wider issues. In 
time of war, the Chinese will protect 
his village, his rice paddies, such 
tangible objects as come within the 
immediate range of his conscious- 
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ness, yet he will be loathe to offer 
his services for national defense, 
even though disaster threatens the 
country as a whole. 

Indeed the success of the co- 
operatives is based on the Chinese 
concept of mutual responsibility. 
These organizations closely resem- 
ble the old guilds, which for two 
thousand years directed and curbed 
the impulses of the individual and 
gave security in return for serv- 
ice. 

Guilds regulated the wages of the 
employees and curtailed the profits 
of the masters. Differences were 
arbitrated by the elders, men who 
were valued for their calm, experi- 
enced and scrupulously honest out- 
look. Discipline was maintained by 
the threat of expulsion from the 
guild. The workers were likened to 
bees in a hive, striving collective- 
ly for the common end; they 
achieved the greatest possible good 
for the greatest number. 

This system, admirably suited to 
the Chinese temperament, gradu- 
ally gave way with the infiltration 
of the foreigners a hundred and 
fifty years ago and the resulting ex- 
pansion of commerce. Eventually 
large-scale industrialism and _ its 
fiercely competitive demands de- 
stroyed the guilds. The great fac- 
tories, usually owned and managed 
by foreigners, exploited labor in a 
brutal way; they operated without 
adequate laws to curb many fla- 
grant abuses. In the silk filature 
mills small children worked ten, 
twelve, even fourteen hours a day, 
plunging their hands into vats of 
water almost at the boiling point, 
to unwrap the fine filaments of silk 
from the husks of the cocoons. In 
the maddening noises made by the 
clacking cotton spindles, women 
toiled through the night shifts, 
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standing often for sixteen hours— 
in order to gain a bare subsistence. 

Such exploitation made the Chi- 
nese ready to listen to the promises 
of the Communists. Children 
climbed over factory walls to follow 
the Red banners. Men and women 
joined the Red armies, aroused by 
hopes of freedom and justice. Most 
of them were disappointed; they 
discovered that Utopia did not lie in 
the propaganda disseminated by 
professional agitators or by ear- 
nest callow young students. Many 
died by the wayside, seeking the 
things Communism could not sup- 
ply. 

Now China offers a_ solution, 
without shadow of swastika or 
hammer and sickle. For this co- 
operative movement frees the Chi- 
nese from oppressive forms of in- 
dustrialism, without destroying 
their instinct for family solidarity 
or their confidence in property 
rights. Communal welfare can be 
bettered without resorting to alien 
ideologies, as China molds this new 
experiment along the lines of her 
ancient folk-ways. 

More than that, this system is 
bringing all classes together, work- 
ing constructively for the common 
good. For these co-operatives in- 
clude not only the laboring men, 
but experienced engineers and tech- 
nicians acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity. In the throngs of refugees 
are former university professors, 
bankers, merchants, accountants, 
draughtsmen, all eager to con- 
tribute their knowledge and their 
skill. 

These men are planning for the 
future as they get together with the 
workers to discuss general prob- 
lems. They give lectures to eager 
crowds who never before have had 
the opportunity for “eating learn- 
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ing.” They single out bright young- 
sters to be trained as overseers and 
bookkeepers, advancing them as 
soon as possible to posts of respon- 
sibility. 

Because only a small amount of 
machinery has been salvaged from 
the devastated industrial cities, the 
Chinese are reverting to old proc- 
esses and reviving ancient crafts. 
The Chinese worker is recovering a 
sense of individuality; he is learn- 
ing again the satisfaction of labor- 
ing over some object that is pecu- 
liarly his own. He is losing the 
cowed anonymity, the frightened 
feeling that he is less than a per- 
son, only a cog in a complicated 
machine. 

Work is the first step in human 
rehabilitation. These refugees who 
have poured into the provinces of 
the hinterland are no longer re- 
garded as liabilities, but as assets 
in the development of a region 
which has been virtually un- 
touched. Decentralization, recom- 
mended by expert economists, is 
having a trial on a scale never be- 
fore attempted; and the results of 
this experiment may definitely in- 
fluence the industrial problems of 
other countries. Best of all, the 
workers of China are being raised 
to a new level of well-being—not by 
concessions bitterly wrested from 
their exploiters but by their own 
initiative. 

The resources of these interior 
provinces now being tapped (par- 
ticularly Szechuan and Yunnan) 
are so great that foreigners friendly 
to China have become intensely in- 
terested in the future of this co- 
operative movement. Unworked de- 
posits of mercury lie in these inac- 
cessible mountains. Rich deposits 
of silver and copper can be mined 
and the surplus taken out of China 
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by the marvelous new road just 
opened into Burma. The foreigners 
envisage a healthy increase in 
China’s trade balance, made possi- 
ble by mineral exports. In return, 
China will be able to buy in the 
markets abroad better tools for her 
workers and machines to replace 
those destroyed in the war. 

A big triangle blazoned with the 
letters C. I. C. marks the products 
of the Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tives. Wherever it appears the 
Chinese proudly explain the poten- 
tialities of the movement. Many 
observers predict that it is the surg- 
ing tide of a new awakening, the 
impulse that will strengthen China 
and set her course for the future. 
In particular those who fear the 
penetration of Lenin’s doctrines in 
the Far East are encouraged to hope 
that the co-operatives may chal- 
lenge Communism. 

On the battlefield where the Chi- 
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nese were not able to withstand the 
mechanized forces of the Japanese 
army, they developed a technique 
of fighting in guerrilla bands. A 
score of men, acting under a single 
resourceful leader, have success- 
fully harassed whole regiments of 
Dai Nippon’s well-trained soldiers. 
Roving bands have made gains even 
in the territories which Japan has 
officially marked as conquered. 

It is this same spirit of tenacity 
and daring which has motivated 
guerrilla industry. Japan is attack- 
ing China primarily for the purpose 
of selling goods to four hundred 
million Chinese. And the Chinese, 
rather than accept the yoke of eco- 
nomic domination, are perfecting 
guerrilla industry, to make victory 
ineffective for their foes. 

No wonder Chinese statesmen in- 
sist with bland finality that China 
has never won a war —or lost a 
peace. 


A POET TO HIS WIFE 


By ELIzABETH ANN CHRISTMAN 


HO knows what breathless lady long ago 
Sat in a startled rapture at his feet 
And heard the young Shakespeare eagerly repeat 
His first bright, lusty verses, watched them grow 
Beneath her worship? Who will pause to show 
What maid, when Shelley sang so piercing sweet, 
Sat open-mouthed upon her humble seat 
And heard his first divine adagio? 


And you who sit and listen to my songs, 
You do not share the measure of acclaim 


The world accords me. 


None in all the throngs 


Applauds you, and I feel a fiercer shame, 
Knowing that in my verse to you belongs 
Whatever breathing pulse, whatever flame. 
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THE OLDEST PART OF AMERICA 


Some Impressions of the Southwest 


tT. 


ROM the histories in general use 

in the public schools American 
children have, for generations, re- 
ceived the impression that civiliza- 
tion in what is now the United 
States began with the English re- 
settlement and renaming of James- 
town in 1607 and the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock in 1620, 
and developed from those two 
points alone. The notion still pre- 
vails to an amazing extent; in truth, 
many find it difficult to accept as 
history anything to the contrary. 
All that any American needs to dis- 
pel that erroneous idea, thoroughly 
and completely, is a leisurely tour 
of observation through even a part 
of New Mexico and Arizona in the 
great American Southwest. He 
need be neither historian, archae- 
ologist nor scientist in order to be- 
come convinced, although the land 
is the richest in the United States 
for all three; all he need have is a 
genuine interest in the history of 
his country, the will to read, ob- 
serve and learn and some capacity 
for appreciation of the real beauty 
and romance of that history when 
found. 

There are many places from 
which such a jaunt might well be- 
gin; it does not matter greatly. 
Perhaps as good a place as any is 
upon the heights bordering Mount 
Franklin to the north of El Paso, 
Texas, with a view of the smaller 
city across the Rio Grande to the 
south. Seen from there Juarez, in 
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Mexico, with its background of 
seemingly barren plains and the 
Sierra Madre mountains beyond, 
reminds one strikingly of the pic- 
tures of a Judean village in the old- 
time illustrated Bible stories: ap- 
parently only a cluster of low, 
almost colorless, flat-roofed adobe 
buildings. Such are most of the 
structures in Juarez; but on cross- 
ing the river and walking along its 
streets the earlier impression of a 
Judean village fades abruptly. 
Juarez itself is but little more Mexi- 
can than is the southern part of El 
Paso; yet an Americano does not 
get two blocks from the bridge 
without ample evidence that he is 
in a foreign land. The quaint Old 
World appearance of things in gen- 
eral engages his attention at once. 

The torrid July sun having set, 
the entire population seemed crowd- 
ing the narrow streets for a breath 
of fresher air; mainly, perhaps, for 
companionship, for these are a gre- 
garious people. Old men carried 
about baskets of avocados, which 
they split and salted for customers 
at cinco centavos each; old women 
did a brisk business over charcoal 
burners set upon tripods on the 
sidewalks. In view of waiting 
patrons they pulled tortillas from 
the hot grease and piled them high 
with chili and other of those fero- 
cious condiments with which the 
Latin races so love to burn the car- 
bon out of their interiors. Gay 
young seforitas, some with really 
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lovely Madonna features — and 
brown hair, instead of the preva- 
lent black—operated confectionery 
stands near by and exchanged lively 
banter with the swarthy caballeros 
who crowded about them; plainly to 
the vexation of the older women 
who thus lost coveted patronage. 
In nearly every block some tooth- 
less and venerable crone, squatted 
on the walk, greeted your approach 
with a volume of mumbled lan- 
guage. Judging from the empha- 
sis it begins with a conditional 
benediction coupled with a petition 
for alms, dinero, in some respect- 
able amount; and in case of your 
failure to respond, concludes with 
a series of imprecations upon you 
and your remotest ancestry. 

There is much of Juarez less 
pleasant to view. The east side is 
covered with cabarets, gambling- 
dens, hell-holes of every descrip- 
tion, interspersed with squalid 
dwellings. Many of the latter are 
two-story adobe rookeries, with a 
rickety balcony around the upper 
floor. The dwellers are very frank 
and aboveboard about their domes- 
tic affairs, and some of the things a 
passer-by may readily see taking 
place upon those balconies are not 
exactly such scenes as inspired 
Romeo to look about for a ladder. 
One evidence of the hopeless an- 
tiquity of the place was that drug 
stores sold only drugs. Imagine 
that! Tiny places, with bottles 
standing apart on the shelves; like 
the American apothecary shop in 
Colonial days. One is puzzled by 
the absence of grocery stores and 
meat markets, but the reason is 
later discovered; the whole of that 
trade is handled through the booths 
and stalls, hundreds of them, under 
one great roof—the Mercado, or 
public market. There, is bought and 
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sold every day immense quantities 
of every conceivable variety of 
vegetable, meat, fruit, pottery and 
curios; all under police supervision. 
While some of the meat on sale 
looked far from appetizing to an 
Americano from the corn-belt, the 
Mercado is nevertheless a place of 
great interest. 

Surpassing all other things, how- 
ever, in interest for the writer, was 
the venerable church of Neustra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe, built in 1620. 
Finding it lighted, I entered on an 
evening in July, 1929; moved per- 
haps as much by curiosity as by 
piety. No priest was present, but a 
large gathering, chiefly of elderly 
people, was led by a woman in 
chanting the Litany of the Saints— 
in Spanish, of course. The intense 
piety and fervor of these people 
was something to witness; many 
kneeling with both arms out- 
stretched toward the altar for long 
periods; some prostrated them- 
selves face downward on the floor 
before the altar. Although partici- 
pating and in full accord with the 
occasion, I contented myself with 
simply kneeling. I have always 
been an admirer of St. Bridgid, not 
alone because she was Irish but 
rather, perhaps, because of her dic- 
tum that the proper attitude for 
prayer is whatever position is most 
comfortable. 

It may have been that the exces- 
sive ardor witnessed was in part 
due to the recent removal of the 
governmental ban on the open prac- 
tice of the Catholic faith for, until 
a few days before the occasion de- 
scribed, these people had been 
barred from their own churches for 
two years. But in any case their 
religion is very real and very in- 
tense. It has been said by non- 
Catholics and not wholly without 
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reason, judging from outward ap- 
pearances only, that it amounts to 
a superstition; being much more 
a thing of the emotions and preju- 
dices than of the intellect. But with 
most of these people it is the only 
big and hopeful thing in their un- 
happy lives, and if the rest of us 
had more of their implicit, unques- 
tioning faith to accompany our 
boasted intellectual processes we 
might be less disturbed at times. 

This is a digression, made to look 
for a moment at the dooryard of 
the United States, a suitable start- 
ing point for a jaunt through New 
Mexico, the oldest part of our Re- 
public. This is not a study of its 
archaeology or ethnology, but it 
may appropriately be mentioned in 
passing that the long prevalent no- 
tion that the so-called cliff dwel- 
lers, whose ancient habitations 
abound in the Mesa Verde district 
of Colorado and northern New 
Mexico were a separate race, be- 
come extinct, is now thoroughly ex- 
ploded. That they were the ances- 
tors of the Pueblo, the Hopi and the 
Zuni Indians whom the Spaniards 
found, and still live in New Mexico 
and Arizona is now proven. Many 
of those ruins are part cliff dwelling 
and part built walls, showing how 
the one evolved from the other and 
moved out into the open country as 
times changed. The older cliff 
dwellings were constructed in the 
most inaccessible places for better 
protection from marauding bands 
of Navajos and Apaches, the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Pueblos, who 
are and have always been a peace- 
ful agricultural people with perma- 
nent places of abode. 

The story of the colonizing, civi- 
lizing and converting of the Indians 
of New Mexico and Arizona is one 
of the brightest chapters in the 


annals of the Church in the New 
World, even though the Church 
never achieved all that it originally 
hoped to do. The first efforts were 
made in 1540 by three Franciscan 
padres who accompanied the Coro- 
nado expedition. These soon lost 
their lives, accomplishing little else, 
but the grave of one of them, Padre 
Padilla, at Isleta Mission, is still 
venerated by the Indians. Coro- 
nado’s expedition was chiefly a 
military one, and no further mis- 
sionary work could be done in that 
dangerous country until 1598 when 
Onate brought his colonizing expe- 
dition from Mexico accompanied by 
eight Franciscans who, in August 
of that year, founded San Gabriel 
Mission, about thirty miles north 
of Santa Fe. San Gabriel was also 
made the seat of the provincial 
government, but its location being 
deemed insecure, it was moved and 
in 1605 La Villa de San Francisco 
de la Sante Fe—the City of St. 
Francis of the Holy Faith — was 
founded, the present Santa Fe. 
This is not the place for details; 
suffice it to say that between then 
and 1680 active and thriving mis- 
sions were founded at Taos, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Clara, Acoma, Isleta, 
Cochiti and many other places, 
about twenty in all, and conversions 
bade fair to become universal. 
When it is remembered that New 
Mexico contains more territory than 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Delaware com- 
bined; that many of these missions 
were hundreds of miles apart, re- 
quiring journeys usually made on 
foot to and from with a burro for 
a pack animal, occupying weeks of 
time instead of hours, as now, with 
no shelter at night, we begin faintly 
to realize the hardship that was 
undergone in their establishment. 
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Those old missions and churches 
stand today as monuments to a holy 
zeal for souls on the part of the 
Franciscans and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice that knew no limits. They 
preach a never-ending sermon of 
consecration to God and humanity 
and have been a powerful influ- 
ence for good through the centuries 
since then. They are all more than 
a hundred years older than any of 
the California missions; but have 
remained less known, because less 
exploited by Chambers of Com- 
merce and realtors—for revenue 
only. 

Such speed in the establishment 
of so many active missions would 
not be possible anywhere today. It 
was possible then only because of 
the intimate connection that existed 
in all Spanish dominions between 
Church and State—religion and col- 
onization. Not extermination of 
the heathen—as was the general 
purpose in the English settlements 
along the Atlantic coast, Roger Wil- 
liams being virtually the sole excep- 
tion—but conversion of the heathen 
was equally the objective in all 
projects for exploration and con- 
quest. Ecclesiastical authority had 
an equal voice with secular in 
shaping events; consequently the 
Church was amply supported, finan- 
cially and morally. Then, too, 
the discovery of a new continent 
aroused in the religious orders an 
unquenchable thirst for the salva- 
tion of pagan souls. And so, un- 
daunted by any prospects of end- 
less toil, hardships or death, there 
came to this new field the disciples 
of the gentle Francis of Assisi who, 
in an age of cruelty and terror had 
brought to the world a restatement 
of the truths which our Savior came 
to proclaim: the message that man 
is dear to God, that created in the 
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divine image he is a partaker of the 
divine life and lives at all only when 
he lives in response to and recogni- 
tion of that truth. And cheerfully 
they went about their work because, 
to an age imprisoned in the “fear of 
God,” St. Francis had brought the 
message of the “love of God,” and 
recognized joy as a factor in the 
nobler life. A biographer says of 
him: “It was his constant effort 
that there should be bright looks 
and cheerful tones about him. To 
one of his brethren he said: ‘You 
may repent your sins, my brother, 
without showing your grief so open- 
ly. It does not become a servant of 
God to have an air of melancholy 
and a face full of trouble!’” St. 
Francis taught that true religion 
lay more in cheerful thought and 
deeds than in theology, and this 
spirit made possible the accom- 
plishments of his brown-robed fol- 
lowers in the New World. The task 
was not left to the Franciscan or- 
der alone; as the followers of Igna- 
tius of Loyola had made in Canada 
the history recorded in the Jesuit 
Relations, so also they came to the 
Southwest and the long struggle for 
Christianization of the natives of 
western Arizona and about the Gulf 
of California by the Jesuit, Padre 
Eusebio Kino and his many assist- 
ants is a story of heroic persever- 
ance in the face of terrible obstacles. 
It is well and ably told in Herbert 
Bolton’s volume, The Rim of Chris- 
tendom, which we heartily com- 
mend to all who wish to know 
whether the Church has earned the 
liberty of action it enjoys in 
America. 

Pleasant as it is to dwell on that 
subject, we must leave it to notice 
briefly the terrible event in New 
Mexico which all but wiped out 
eighty years’ work of the Francis- 
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cans. Various causes have been 
assigned for the Pueblo Rebellion 
of 1680, wherein every Franciscan 
was murdered and every surviving 
Spaniard driven out by the Indians; 
but historians agree that while a 
few of the mission padres—being 
only human, after all—had grown 
lazy and indifferent, the great ma- 
jority remained true to their cause 
and were loved by their charges. 
But tillable land was scarce, as it 
still is in New Mexico, and Spanish 
settlers were fast appropriating all 
that was best of it. There were also 
numbers of Indian medicine men 
enraged because of the influence the 
padres had won over their people. 
These disturbers finally succeeded 
in inciting the populace to riot, and 
there took place a wholesale massa- 
cre of the whites and looting and 
destruction of churches. For thir- 
teen years they held the territory, 
until in 1693 it was conquered by 
Spanish forces under De Vargas, 
who exacted a fearful penalty from 
Indian leaders. 

It was not wealth nor the pros- 
pect of wealth which moved the 
Spanish Crown to the hazard and 
expense of retaking New Mexico 
after this long absence; the poverty 
of the country in resources had be- 
come well known. Again it was re- 
ligious fervor. Santa Fe had been 
for seventy-five years the govern- 
mental headquarters and, second 
only to Mexico City, the citadel of 
the Faith in North America. The 
thought of its being in the pos- 
session of the heathen aroused a de- 
termination to rescue it which per- 
meated all Spain with as much 
force as the zeal to rescue the Holy 
Land from the Saracen in the time 
of the Crusades. It was won back 
with much bloodshed, and today on 
the mountainside to the north of 


Santa Fe there stands the Cross of 
the Martyrs—erected in 1926, joint- 
ly by the Knights of Columbus and 
the New Mexico Historical Society 
—to the memory of the Franciscans 
who had lost their lives in the 
Pueblo Rebellion of 1680. 

It is only in unavoidable respects 
that most of New Mexico has 
changed during the centuries, or 
wishes to. Better than any other 
State it has resisted the standard- 
izing process of paved roads, auto- 
mobiles and tourists which has 
made the rest of America all alike; 
Roswell, Raton and the newer part 
of Albuquerque are about the only 
modern appearing towns there are. 
Old Town in Albuquerque, founded 
in 1704, looks like most of the other 
towns, a bit of the Old World, trans- 
planted. All are built around the 
indispensable plaza, a community 
social center; some, as in Belen— 
which in Spanish means Bethlehem 
—with the church on the edge of 
the village, surrounded by graves 
of the dead of many generations. 
Over all there broods a quietness 
and a peace often rudely shattered 
nowadays in other American towns 
by the honk of some impatient tour- 
ist who wants service and wants it 
now, not “poco tiempo.” 

Santa Fe, however, one ap- 
proaches with a sense almost of rev- 
erence, despite the distraction of 
yearly increasing flocks of tourists. 
Although it is a State capital and 
for three hundred and thirty years 
has been a government center it 
is still a little Spanish town; its an- 
tiquity apparent everywhere. A 
visitor seated in its heavily shaded 
plaza on a summer afternoon may 
easily give himself over to dreams 
of its past, for in that old square 
and the one-story adobe Palace of 
the Governors across the street 
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north of it much history has been 
made. That quaint old building 
has been a seat of government un- 
der five regimes: residence and of- 
fices of the Spanish viceroys from 
1605 to 1680; held by Pueblo In- 
dians from 1680 to 1693; Spanish 
provincial capital again until 1822; 
under Mexican rule from 1822 to 
1846; a United States territorial 
capital until 1862 when, for a brief 
time the Confederate flag floated 
over it, and again a territorial capi- 
tal until New Mexico’s admission to 
the Union. The building is now a 
State museum, and the following 
legend may still be seen carved in 
the lintel of wood over the door: 
El] Palacio de Real, 1605. 

But all the foregoing must be fic- 
titious, since the American public 
school histories assure us that all 
culture and civilization in America 
began with the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth Rock fifteen years after 
that! 

Nevertheless, beginning with that 
date and for more than two cen- 
turies later balls and festivities pat- 
terned after the Spanish court at 
Madrid were held in the old Palace, 
and countless political intrigues 
were hatched and died there. There, 
in 1693, a despairing Indian chief 
hanged himself from the rafters 
while seventy of his followers were 
executed under orders of De Var- 
gas in the plaza outside. There for 
two hundred and fifty years came 
the caravans from Mexico laden 
with the articles the Don and the 
Grandee and their seforitas must 
import from Spain—but must have. 
It was also the end of the historic 
Santa Fe Trail from the States, 
where American merchants paid 
heavy customs duties on each wag- 
onload but still profited hugely on 
the sale. In that old Palace in 1878 
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General Lew Wallace composed half 
of the manuscript of Ben Hur, and 
later wrote a friend there that 
the place ever afterward was asso- 
ciated in his mind with thoughts of 
the Crucifixion. Few would think 
of associating Wallace’s name with 
that of William H. Bonny, who 
played around that plaza as a boy, 
before becoming known as Billy the 
Kid, the notorious killer; yet there 
came near being a fatal connection. 
General Wallace was sent there as 
Territorial Governor to restore law 
and order, both of which had van- 
ished following the Lincoln County 
War. Billy the Kid, leader of one 
of the warring factions, had threat- 
ened to kill Wallace on sight. Had 
he done so the world would have 
been deprived of one of its popular 
classics. 

Santa Fe is not the oldest town in 
the United States,—St. Augustine in 
Florida dating from 1560 claims 
that distinction,—but the Church of 
San Miguel there is undoubtedly the 
oldest church still in use, and a 
quaint place it is; now serving as 
the chapel of a school for Indian 
boys conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. Its bell, long since re- 
moved from the adobe tower where 
it was unsafe, was cast in Spain in 
1352. On either side of the altar 
hang very old paintings, one an 
“Annunciation” by Correggio, one 
of the Renaissance painters of the 
Florentine school sponsored by the 
Medici family, bears two holes in 
the canvas, shot there by arrows 
during the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680. 

All this does not sound like a dis- 
cussion of any part of the United 
States, but it is. New Mexico is in 
and politically a part of the United 
States, but otherwise not strongly 
of it. It has been said with much 
truth that it can be described in 
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three words: sun, silence and adobe. 
It is, as Lummis called it, the land 
of “poco tiempo,” of “pretty soon,” 
as distinguished from the slap-bang 
“right now” of the North and East, 
and it is in most respects the hap- 
pier for it. The typical inhabitant 
has and wants little; his motto is 
‘why worry?” If he has few clothes 
he knows that the glowing and 
caressing beams of tomorrow’s sun 
will beneficently warm him through 
and through. What’s all the hurry 
about? Adobe walls were made to 
lean against, so he drowsily uses 
them for what they were made for. 
Near him, perhaps, leans his patient 
burro, who is something of a phi- 
losopher and differs from his som- 
nolent master in that he occasion- 
ally lifts up his voice to give the 
world the benefit of his medita- 
tions; which he is as likely to do at 
midnight as any other time. Yet it 
would be most unfair to offer these 
mere surface impressions as _ the 
whole story; the New Mexican can- 
not and does not always drowse in 
the sun. The little he raises is by 
back-breaking toil and tedious irri- 
gation in this land of little rain, and 
he earns it thrice over. His sefora 
keeps their adobe cabin white- 
washed and as clean as one’s eye; 
herself too, usually, although how 
she accomplishes so much with so 
little is a mystery her sisters to the 
north haven’t solved yet. 

We can hardly conclude even 
these casual impressions of the 
most interesting State in the Union 
without some mention of that class 
or sect of frenzied religionists 
known as Los Hermanos Penitentes 
—the Penitent Brothers—common- 
ly called Penitentes. To many 
Americans who used to travel to 
Germany to see the Passion Play, it 
seems incredible that sanguinary 


and realistic versions of it are 
enacted in about twenty different 
mountain communities of New 
Mexico each year; not as a spectacle 
but as an actual religious rite. 
Some refuse to credit the account 
today, but it has been taking place 
for more than three hundred years. 

These people are not Indians but 
Spanish-Americans, tracing their 
religious ideas from the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis which, for a time, 
advocated and practiced a mild 
form of self-flagellation by way of 
penance, until forbidden by the 
Church. The New Mexico Peni- 
tentes still claim a sort of allegiance 
to the Catholic Church, though long 
since excommunicated for refusal 
to abandon their fierce and bloody 
rites carried on through Holy Week 
each year. Charles F. Lummis, 
now deceased, but long an enthu- 
siastic historian and antiquarian of 
New Mexico is probably the only 
man who ever obtained photographs 
of these scenes, and from his re- 
ports and those of men formerly in 
the Indian Service the writer 
learned something of the story. In 
each community, prior to Holy 
Week in each year, a group of men 
are selected by lot to expiate the 
sins of all. After secret services in 
the morada, or meeting house, these 
walk slowly around it each after- 
noon, stripped to the waist. Each 
carries a whip braided from the 
long and tough leaves of the yucca 
plant and with these they scourge 
each other until all are a mass of 
lacerated flesh and blood. On Good 
Friday the man selected is loaded 
with a heavy cross which, at the 
head of a procession, he drags to El 
Cavalario. There he is crowned 
with thorns of the cactus and 
stretched on a cross, in accordance 
with the Gospel narrative, save that 
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twisted withes are used in place of 
nails. The cross is raised amid la- 
mentations and bumped into the 
hole prepared for it, and there the 
victim remains until unconscious- 
ness ends his agony, before being 
taken down. 

It is strongly suspected that there 
have been occasions when the vic- 
tim was not taken down soon 
enough, but it is virtually impossi- 
ble for the authorities to obtain re- 
liable information. Except on spe- 
cial occasions non-believers are not 
permitted to witness these orgies, 
and the Penitentes deem themselves 
under no obligation to tell them 
anything. Living for centuries in 
isolated mountain villages they: have 
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become a sect, almost a race of 
recluses; a surly and unsocial peo- 
ple who have little contact with the 
outside world, except for occasional 
thefts and depredations which they 
feel free to commit. They assume 
that the spiritual slate of the entire 
community is washed clean each 
year by the means described, but 
have little hesitancy about writing 
something new thereon. 

These are but a few observations 
and impressions of the New Mexico 
of yesterday and of today; in the 
mind of this narrator—contrary to 
his early public school notions—the 
oldest and most charmingly inter- 
esting State in the Union of the 
States. 


A ROBIN AT DAWN 
By A. W. PEACH 


peed and silence everywhere, 
A hush so deep 
Even the hill brooks seem 


Asleep. 


Then on the quiet air the first 
Sweet break of song 
Running the verge of dusk 


Along. 


Wings in the drowsy hedges stir 


And flit away; 


Leaves in the thickets turn 


And sway. 


Notes of joy that blend and rise 


In chorus gay: 


Thus out of song is born 


The day! 
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THE REAL JOYCE KILMER 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


OYCE KILMER merits more inti- 
mate treatment than he has yet 
received in print. With the excep- 
tion of Robert Cortes Holliday, a 
Protestant, nobody who has written 
of Kilmer the man has really known 
the man. It is twenty-one years 
since Kilmer’s death, long enough 
for him to have risen from undis- 
criminating panegyric into his place 
in the world of letters; and in that 
gallery his daily walk and conver- 
sation and characteristics should 
take a place in literary history. The 
only writer capable of writing of 
them has been Holliday, who edited 
his works for publication and pre- 
fixed a memoir. 

Holliday wrote of Kilmer as he 
knew him, and I shall write of the 
Kilmer I knew. Holliday was his 
intimate social friend; I was his 
business chum, with him—as Holli- 
day was not—all day long, every 
day, from morning to night. He 
and I shared an office together, and 
were friends before then and after 
then. Others who have written of 
him had neither Holliday’s knowl- 
edge of him nor my different knowl- 
edge; did not understand him and 
were not intended by him to un- 
derstand him, and were and still 
are completely ignorant of his real 
character and the conditions of his 
work. The frequent use of the pro- 
noun “I” in what follows is un- 
avoidable in an article which is the 
relation of a personal friendship. 

It was I, for instance, who enabled 
Kilmer to win a start in the profes- 
sional career along which lay his 


ambition. He was a poet with no 
public. Newspapers ran, in those 
years, to cheap and common verse, 
holding the popular taste to be 
limited by metrical organ-grinders 
who poorly imitated, afar off, James 
Whitcomb Riley. The only one 
which accepted any of Kilmer’s 
work, he afterward told me, was 
The Call. As nobody read The Call 
but Socialists and not many of 
them, this was almost equivalent to 
no publication at all. It was the 
organ of the Socialist Party, sup- 
ported neither by advertising nor 
circulation, for it had almost none, 
but subsidized out of the dues 
of the Socialist Party’s members. 
Meanwhile Kilmer held at different 
times jobs on the Standard Dic- 
tionary and The Churchman, the 
Protestant Episcopal periodical, but 
both jobs were business-office jobs, 
giving him no chance for literary 
expression. 

While he was thus at loose ends, 
I had been appointed assistant edi- 
tor of The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine. One of the departments 
assigned to me was the acceptance 
or rejection of contributed “poetry.” 
It was not poetry, it was doggerel, 
hitherto handled as part of his 
day’s work by any unengaged re- 
porter without regard to whether he 
knew rhyme or meter or scansion 
from a baseball report. A new 
broom sweeps clean, and one of the 
reforms I projected was making 
The Times’s much-derided “poetry” 
a real feature, commanding respect 
—the respect of poets and of ama- 
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teurs of poetry. Each week I sent 
back all the trash, and there was so 
little of merit that the gross publi- 
cation of verse became small at 
first; but that helped me, for a 
single good one stood out alone on 
the pages like a lighthouse on a 
dark coast. In no time the real 
poets began pricking up their ears, 
telling each other that The Times 
had begun to publish poetry instead 
of doggerel, and sending in such 
a stream of worthwhile verse as to 
give me an embarrassment of 
riches. Poets who had not been 
able to get an audience anywhere 
plucked up spirit and tried The 
Times, as a result of which I “dis- 
covered” several who became well 
known, Eleanor Rogers Cox, the 
poet of Irish legend, Shaemas 
O’Sheel of varied fields, and others. 

But of all these yet undiscovered 
poets who were inundating me, 
there was one who gave not promise 
but performance, who from the 
first spoke authentically. He signed 
his poems “Joyce Kilmer.” I 
pounced hungrily on everything 
that arrived from him. Editing, on 
a newspaper, is not ended with ac- 
ceptance or rejection; everything 
depends on the way “copy” is 
“played up” in typography, make- 
up, and most of all, position on the 
printed page. I played Kilmer’s 
poems up in double-column meas- 
ure, big-type heads, and the most 
prominent position possible in a 
magazine section. This almost 
forced him on public attention, and 
his name became familiar and 
talked about. 

Pretty soon Kilmer, thus encour- 
aged and now beginning to think 
his opening had arrived, came in to 
make my acquaintance. One visit 
led to many, and almost at once to 
a friendship. He took to spending 
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After 
a period in which the friendship 
had ripened, I took him to Alden 
March, the chief, and introduced 
him as the young genius I had 


much of his time with me. 


spoken so much about. In the 
long conversation which followed 
March took a great fancy to him; 
later I took advantage of this 
to suggest that he give Kilmer a 
little assignment work to do for the 
magazine. March had to give out 
some of his assigned articles to out- 
siders because, aside from myself 
(who was assistant editor), his 
staff consisted of only three men, 
Edward Marshall, George McAdam, 
and Thomas R. Ybarra. All four 
together could not fill the Sunday 
magazine, so March was obliged in 
addition to give handouts to out- 
siders and pay them space rates. 
He fell in with my suggestion, and 
soon was giving Kilmer at least one 
assignment every week at space 
rates. But Kilmer was still no 
more on The Times than were any 
of the other numerous ships that 
passed in the night and took on 
space-rate cargoes. 

March obtained later, from the 
high command, a room at the other 
end of the floor to house his as- 
sistant (myself) and Marshall. He 
kept McAdam and Ybarra in his 
own office. But there was an extra 
desk in the Thompson-Marshall 
office, and as Kilmer was now 
getting assignments weekly as an 
outsider and it was policy to have 
him at hand when wanted, March 
allotted the extra desk to him. Kil- 
mer instantly made an unexpected 
use of it; it gave him the foothold 
which was all he needed for his 
purposes. Promptly, to the secret 
astonishment of Marshall and my- 
self, our office was being invaded 
by numbers of visitors looking for 





























“Mr. Kilmer’s office” and patently 
looking on Marshall and me as Mr. 
Kilmer’s hired clerks. Kilmer was 
determined to get on in the world 
and perfectly aware that the essen- 
tial in getting on is to make an im- 
pression. Probably to this day 
those numerous visitors remain in 
the belief that he was a member of 
The Times staff and of high rank, 
if not its Sunday editor, and had an 
office in it and two clerks. There 
was in him something of St. Fran- 
cis, a great deal of Sir Galahad, and 
a slight and quaintly delightful 
touch of Barnum. 

Kilmer did not stop there. 
Though he had only desk room in 
the office of Marshall and myself, 
he engaged a “secretary.” He had 
no more need of a secretary than 
of an extra ear, but it helped 
mightily to create the desired im- 
pression. Needless to say, the 
“secretary”—who had nothing to do 
—could not be permitted in our 
office; March would not have al- 
lowed it, nor was there any chair for 
him, let alone a desk. He could, 
however, come in for a moment to 
receive Kilmer’s orders, which were 
few; to run an errand, to do some 
shopping for Mr. or Mrs. Kilmer, or 
to take Kilmer’s pen-written letters 
to a public stenographer and read 
them to her. It was not necessary 
that he should be there; the fact 
that there was a secretary created 
the needed impression in Kilmer’s 
circle. 

One “secretary” succeeded an- 
other; I forget how many of them 
there were, they came and went, 
but I remember that Kilmer paid 
them $10 a week, he said, for that 
fictional secretaryship. The first 
was an elderly down-and-outer 
whom Kilmer described, to me, as 
“an amusing dipsomaniac”; the 
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next an overpowering young Eng- 
lishman whom neither Kilmer nor 
anyone else could tame or abash. 
Kilmer tried all sorts of polite ways 
to get rid of him kindly, finally suc- 
ceeded, and then said to me, walk- 
ing gleefully up and down the of- 
fice in long strides and wearing a 
look of positive ecstasy (I copy here 
from my diary): 


“You have no idea what a bur- 
den is off my mind. Now I haven’t 
got that damned responsibility of 
living up to my secretary! I can’t 
afford to dress like him, and I don’t 
dare carry around so much money. 
Why, one day he borrowed seventy- 
five cents from me, and when he 
came to pay it he pulled out a roll 
of twenty-dollar bills as big as your 
fist! I need a change. I think I 
shall next engage some aged man, 
down in the world through exces- 
sive dissipation and consequently 
without much aggressiveness; I’ve 
had enough of aggressiveness. I 
should prefer, as a change from the 
dipsomaniac, a dope fiend. Mar- 
shall is writing a book about drug 
addictions, and when he comes in 
I’ll ask him if he knows of any very 
erudite man advanced in years and 
addicted to cocaine or heroin.” 


Nothing could exceed the pro- 
found gravity with which Kilmer 
would indulge such grotesque 
flights of fancy as this. In fact, he 
was always joking, hardly ever seri- 
ous, and some of his jokes verged 
on the practical. Once, for exam- 
ple, we were, as usual, deep in some 
very heated argument. I denied his 
assertion; he reaffirmed it still more 


heatedly. I demanded crushingly: 
“You say it’s so. But how do you 
know?” 


“IT know,” answered Kilmer with 
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pretended passion, “in the same 
sure way that I know you were born 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, that you 
hold the degree of LL.B. from New 
York University, and that you are 
in politics a Republican and in re- 
ligion a Congregationalist”! 

All these things were true, even 
the last, for this was before I was 
received into the Church. But I had 
never mentioned any one of them to 
Kilmer, nor did any of our ac- 
quaintances know them. I stared 
blankly at him, not only silenced 
but dumfounded. He stared back, 
with a face like a mask. Then it 
dawned on me; he had looked up 
the sketch of me in Who’s Who in 
America, memorized a few particu- 
lars, and then, for the sake of pul- 
verizing me with that apparently 
psychical super-knowledge, had de- 
liberately stated something he knew 
to be erroneous, knowing full well 
that sooner or later I would ask the 
question I did ask, “How do you 
know?” 

A joke still nearer to the practi- 
cal was prevented from flowering. 
One of his constant visitors was 
Donn Byrne, who afterward re- 
turned to Ireland and achieved 
celebrity as a novelist. Byrne had 
no sense of humor, and was there- 
fore an exquisite delight to Kilmer. 
As President of the Dickens Fel- 
lowship Kilmer invited Byrne to ap- 
pear before it and recite Gaelic 
poetry. Byrne agreed; and then 
“the imp of the perverse” prompted 
Kilmer to suggest, with the utmost 
gravity, that the solemn novelist ap- 
pear there (he was a long-legged 
man) in kilts. Byrne enthusiasti- 
cally agreed; and nothing prevented 
the ludicrous exhibition, Kilmer 
told me, but the fact that a son was 
born to Byrne that morning and he 
had to break the engagement. 
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At another time Byrne came in 
Kilmer’s absence and waited for 
him, saying he needed Kilmer’s ad- 
vice on an important matter. As 
soon as Kilmer arrived Byrne cried 
out, “Oh, Kilmer, I’m thinking of 
getting me a place in the country. I 
think of your State, New Jersey; a 
quiet solitary country home. What 
place do you recommend?” 

“If you want a small farm all by 
yourself,” replied Kilmer gravely, 
“go to Paterson. Of course, if you 
want a large rural plantation, you 
should go to Newark.” 

Byrne said, gratefully, that he 
would try Paterson first, and went 
out. I have wondered ever since 
about Donn’s sensations when he 
went a-hunting for secluded farms 
and “plantations” in Newark or 
Paterson. 

Kilmer and I were alone together 
all day almost all the time. Mar- 
shall was there only a couple of 
days in the week. Except when we 
were busy writing our articles or 
getting the material for them, Kil- 
mer and I spent the day in talk, 
through those years. Of course we 
argued, frequently argued on liter- 
ary subjects, and always hotly and 
as if our lives depended on it. A 
stranger might have thought we 
were quarreling. On one such oc- 
casion the argument was about the 
permissible limits of poetry. Kil- 
mer argued that there was no sub- 
ject which was not permissible; I, 
that many subjects were simply im- 
possible to poetry. Finally, to an- 
nihilate him and leave not a shred 
of the argument, I asked derisively: 

“You don’t mean to say you could 
make a poem out of a delicatessen 
shop, do you, and I don’t mean a 
comic poem either?” 

“I could, and I can, and I will,” 
retorted Kilmer with equal heat. 
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“I'll do it tonight and show it to 
you tomorrow, and it won’t be a 
comic poem either, and it will be a 
good one, and don’t you forget it!” 

Next day he brought it in. I ac- 
knowledged defeat on all counts; it 
was good, it was serious, it was 
original in thought, and it was beau- 
tiful. It can be found in his col- 
lected works, entitled “Delicates- 
sen.” 

In another of our arguments on 
literature, as my diary continues to 
report to me, I objected to his pro- 
nouncing the word Elizabethan 
“Elizabeeth-an.” “It’s pedantry,” I 
said, and is a falsity. You wouldn’t 
say you lived in the city of Eliza- 
beethe, New Jersey, would you?” 

“Certainly not,” retorted Kilmer. 
“But you don’t make the proper dis- 
tinction between literary usage and 
municipal geography. You should 
always speak of an Elizabeeth-an 
poet and of an Elizabeth-an police- 
man.” 

Kilmer’s desk was about a dozen 
feet from mine. Therefore it be- 
came egregiously funny when he 
solemnly wrote me a letter at his 
desk, walked formally twelve feet to 
deliver it, and made the same state- 
ly march back again. The letter 
read: 


“Dear Charlie: 

“I wish to go to Metuchen, N. J. 
Can you lend me $1.00 to gratify 
this strange whim? 

“Joyce.” 


Of course he got it and departed. 
It was the only letter I ever had 
from him. When Holliday was pre- 
paring his two-volume biographical 
sketch and collection of Kilmer’s 
writings, he asked me for any let- 
ters I had from Kilmer, and I sent 
him this, written on a piece of 
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wrapping-paper. Holliday thought 
it so characteristic that he made it 
the first one in the collection of Kil- 
mer letters. 

All this time, though to Kilmer’s 
outside circle he appeared to be not 
only on The Times but in a high 
place on it, The Times remained 
ignorant of his existence. It knew 
of March and his allotted assistants, 
Marshall, Ybarra, McAdam and my- 
self, but knew no more of Kilmer 
than of any other among the flock 
of outsiders whom one subordinate 
editor or another might occasion- 
ally hire to write an article supple- 
menting the work of the regular 
men. March knew he was perma- 
nently there and constantly at work, 
but the high command did not 
know it; March had privately added 
another to his regular workers 
without asking The Times for a 
consent which would have been re- 
fused. He was authorized to pay 
outsiders space rates, and there was 
no one to know that the same out- 
sider made about the same sum 
every week, the equivalent therefore 
of a salary. So Kilmer remained 
there, in the curious position of 
working regularly for a paper that 
did not know he was working for it. 

I was ambitious to get him into a 
recognized position, and set my wits 
to work. I did not succeed in ham- 
mering out a way until after I had 
been taken out of the Sunday de- 
partment to a different floor and 
promoted to editorial writer. That 
was not only the highest writing 
post on The Times, but the most 
highly paid. If I could only get 
Joyce into that department his tal- 
ent would speedily bring him into 
the forefront of New York editors. 
It could not be done by merely ask- 
ing for the appointment; editorial 
writers got their places by invita- 
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tion, never by application. The 
only sure way to excite such an in- 
vitation was to convince the paper 
of your value to it by offering—nol 
once or twice, but repeatedly—vol- 
unteer contributions of editorials 
having such merit that they could 
not be declined. I had done this 
myself, had ultimately received the 
invitation, and had no manner of 
doubt that, with Joyce’s great abili- 
ties, the same success would attend 
his following that sure road to the 
first vacancy. 

When I unfolded this idea to Kil- 
mer he grasped the possibilities at 
once. The sample editorial he wrote 
was masterly. Here was my enter- 
ing wedge. I took him with it to 
the office of the editor-in-chief and 
introduced him, though the editor 
did not acknowledge the introduc- 
tion and barely looked up. The 
idea was for a conversation to fol- 
low, in which the editor, the late 
Charles R. Miller, couldn’t but be 
impressed by Joyce — everybody 
was; and having thus made himself 
remembered, his subsequent volun- 
teer editorials would be associated 
with his personality, just as that 
first interview with March had 
made a personality out of a nebu- 
lous mail-order poet, and would 
grease his progress down the ways. 
But Miller, who had never heard of 
Joyce (though Joyce had been for 
years on the editorial floors where 
Miller was) barked gruflly: 

“Oh. Yes — yes — yes — leave it 
and I’ll look at it.” 

And buried his face in documents 
without a good-by, as he had an- 
swered the introduction by no how- 
do-you-do. It was all he did say, 


from our entrance to our exit. 
Joyce, his eyes ablaze and his face 
aflame, said only, when he and I 
were outside: 
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“What does he expect me to do 
now? Come in on my hands and 
knees, pound the floor six times 
with my forehead, and salaam for a 
word with him?” 

The editorial was promptly print- 
ed, as I knew it would be. Any- 
thing he might offer would be, for 
he “had the goods”; I knew that, 
too. But Joyce sternly refused ever 
to offer another. So ended his ex- 
cellent—and sole—road not only to 
an assured place on The Times, but 
to the highest place on it. Looking 
back, I do not blame him. 

It was the same story to the end. 
When he enlisted as a private in 
the World War, The Times didn’t 
know it, or know that he was on 
The Times. It did know, as it sup- 
posed, the names of all The Times 
men who either enlisted or got com- 
missions, and kept track of them. 
After the War it proudly posted in 
its entrance hall a tablet with the 
names of Times soldiers, and Kil- 
mer’s name was on it; but that 
name never would have been on it 
but for a German sharpshooter near 
the Ourcq River in France. Later 
there would have been inquiries 
why his name wasn’t included, in- 
quiries embarrassing for The Times 
and hard to answer; and that it has 
ever since been able to pose as the 
paper which employed Joyce Kil- 
mer is due to whatever school in 
the German army may have trained 
that marksman. 

Fortunately—for The Times— 
that German soldier, detailed to 
watch the space between the Ger- 
man and American lines, saw the 
top of a forehead rise cautiously 
above a fallen log; knew it was the 
head of some daring American scout 
adventuring beyond his own lines 
in quest of military information, 
and shot a bullet into it. Reporters 
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from other papers came to The 
Times to get the facts about Ser- 
geant Kilmer’s connection with that 
paper, and The Times had to find 
out in a hurry what that connec- 
tion was, if any. It found out a 
little but not much, presumably 
after asking several editors and 
finally reaching March’s successor, 
for March had left The Times to 
edit The Philadelphia Press. 

I was still an editorial writer, and 
I resented The Times’s years of fail- 
ure to discover when a man was 
doing good work for it, and the dis- 
covery only after he was dead. I 
have resented it for twenty years. It 
is not the only such case in the un- 
written annals of The Times. How- 
ever, I determined to use my edi- 
torial position for the purpose of 
apprising The Times that Kilmer 
was more important to it than it 
even yet supposed. For all it yet 
knew was what it had learned from 
inquiry, that it was being credited 
with having had on its staff a man 
who was not there, and that it was 
prudent to assume more knowledge 
of him than it had. 

So I wrote an editorial about him. 
It had to be cautiously written, for 
The Times had not yet learned that 
Kilmer was anything more than a 
man who had enlisted as private 
and been promoted to sergeant and 
who had done some kind of ob- 


scure and undefined work at some 
time for The Times. So I coupled 
him with another gallant Times 
man who was killed later, and en- 
titled the editorial, “Manning and 
Kilmer.” That got it past the cen- 
sors; The Times did know who 
Manning was, for he was on its 
salary list. By this coupling of 
names, and by putting Manning’s 
name first, I succeeded in getting 
a public recognition of Kilmer as a 
Times man spread on its editorial 
page. It remains the solitary recog- 
nition. 


These are unusual perspectives to 
put Kilmer into. But they are true 
ones; and a man who belongs to 
history, at least to literary history 
and to religious remembrance, is 
entitled to the truth. No one who 
has written about Kilmer before 
now, knew the facts; even Holliday 
knew only one facet of the facts. 
Nor is any one left living who knew 
all that I know. What has been 
written about him, save what Holli- 
day wrote, has deformed his story. 
A false portrait of Joyce Kilmer has 
been the result. This article pre- 
sents him in his working clothes, 
and as a man, not a demigod; and 
as it is the truth about him, I think 
he gains greatly by having the true 
Kilmer presented rather than a fic- 
titious one. 






























THE TREND IN MODERN CATHOLIC POETRY 


By Ronatp L. BERNARD 


T° start a discussion on poetry is 
plainly to invite trouble, and in 
the instance of Catholic poetry, it is 
much akin to offering up petitions 
for a visit from a cyclone. Catholics 
are frequently an over-sensitive lot, 
and anything resembling criticism, 
which is only Greek for judgment, 
more often than not brings down a 
barrage of harsh words, which 
though they leave the critic un- 
touched, serve to cloud and confuse 
the main issues. There exists, none 
the less, a real need for a survey of 
the trend in modern Catholic poet- 
ry, especially in the native Ameri- 
can field, and the dangers attendant 
upon making it should not be al- 
lowed to act as a deterrent. While 
discretion may be the better part of 
valor, it should not endlessly be of- 
fered as a substitute. 

Catholic poetry in America, says 
Theodore Maynard, started late. 
This, of course, is only another way 
of saying what we already know: 
that in literary affairs, the United 
States usually lags a good quarter 
century behind Europe. In _ the 
case of the Catholic culture, the 
time lag is even greater, whether or 
not we enjoy admitting it. The 
Catholic population, from which 
our native poets, in the main, had to 
come, was engaged in a bitter and 
protracted struggle to maintain its 
faith against frightful odds. To ex- 
pect a people engaged in such a con- 
flict to excel in the arts of an estab- 
lished civilization is manifestly im- 
possible. It is not to be wondered, 


therefore, that the early versifiers 
were with few notable exceptions 
rather inept, but that there were 
any poets at all. The passage of 
time, however, has seen the first 
early trickle of verse grow into the 
poetic stream that courses through 
the modern Catholic press. 

Everybody who has been to 
school, and sometimes, one sus- 
pects, many who have not, seems 
to have possessed himself of a 
rhyming dictionary and the address 
list of all the Catholic periodicals 
in the country; and, thus fortified, 
versifies until it hurts—the reader. 
What do we cull from this vast out- 
put that is worth preserving, not as 
has been said, in “a half-page of 
somebody’s ever so unctuous an- 
thology,” but in the literary treas- 
ury of the race? The answer is lit- 
tle, and that little exceedingly 
limited in range. 

Why should this be so? Why, 
with our everlastingly belauded 
classical education and our history, 
should centuries of tradition pro- 
duce insignificance? Whom have 
we in our ranks to compare, or 
contrast with Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, with Robert Frost, with 
Vachel Lindsay, with Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, with Witter Bynner, 
with Robinson Jeffers, with George 
Santayana? Who are our native 
poets; what have they recently 
done; what may we in future ex- 
pect? All these questions are fair 
and relevant; they deserve careful 
consideration and candid answers. 
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If we do not find the explanations 
required, let us be quite certain 
they will be found for us, and we 
may not like the findings when they 
are presented to us. 

As to the first question: Let us 
ask ourselves frankly whether we 
are a vital factor in the American 
culture. From the obvious exigen- 
cies of a series of real situations, 
Catholics had to assemble an educa- 
tional system, somehow, and oper- 
ate it with no money, somehow. To 
do this, we have paid a terrific 
price. The good faith of George 
Shuster cannot be questioned, and 
it is his belief that 


“It is not merely that the tre- 
mendous enterprise of parochial 
education harnessed the Catholic 
élite to a treadmill and drank in 
fruitful energies like some invisible 
giant sponge. One has the right to 
expect an army to stand by its guns. 
An equally crucial fact is that 
meanwhile the general Catholic 
body incurred a serious handicap. 
A form of training different from, 
even isolated from, all that was be- 
ing employed to mould personalities 
in the world outside; a great sacri- 
fice of opportunity for social con- 
tact of the invigorating and in- 
forming kind: these to a consider- 
able extent cut Catholics off from 
natural participation in the general 
cultural @evelopment.” * 


In other words, our native Catho- 
lic poets labor from the outset un- 
der a crushing handicap of back- 
ground in the contemporary scene. 
Given time and opportunity, rea- 
sonably intelligent men and women 
can supply it for themselves, but 
what of those who are absorbed by 
the “sponge”? 


1 The Catholic Spirit in America, pp. 177, 178. 


“Nobody knows how many sin- 
gularly able men and women have 
put on religious habits and have 
borne the drudgery of unrelieved 
pedagogy during these long, hard 
years. . . . More than one Gerald 
Griffin became a Christian Brother. 
More than one daughter of some 
Protestant divine or professor, a 
convert to the Church, surrendered 
her gifts to the spare class-room 
that stood next to the convent... . 
Surely it is not unlikely that some 
of all these might have done bet- 
ter things than write a Doktorar- 
beit or name an _ undiscovered 
beetle.” 2 


And there is no answer to that diffi- 
culty. The buried talent will re- 
main underground in the absence 
of shovels to disinter it. 


Yet, despite these obstacles, there 
are a few who have contrived to get 
themselves a hearing, and it is from 
them that we enjoy such reputation 
as is presently accorded us. For ex- 
ample, there is Aline Kilmer, who is 
by way of being a better poet than 
her late husband. This is not an 
opinion that will be popular, but it 
appears to be the correct one. Joyce 
Kilmer wrote little that deserves the 
disproportionate fame it enjoys; it 
is the accepted thing to say that Kil- 
mer showed great promise, indeed 
that may be so, but unfortunately 
one cannot make a critical appraisal 
of unwritten poetry. The charm 
and vitality of Kilmer’s personality 
have been mistakenly read into his 
verse; everybody knows the hack- 
neyed “Trees” but how many are 
acquainted with the “Lines to a 
Young Poet Who Killed Himself’? 
In common with writers whose 
facility outruns their inspiration, 


2 Ibid., p. 177. 
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Kilmer definitely lacked proportion. 
He never learned that Pegasus is 
not at home at Saratoga. Now Mrs. 
Kilmer avoids this error; she has a 
controlled strength that is arrest- 
ingly effective. Like all intelligent 
women, she is refreshingly free 
from sentimentality, although she 
has no fear of sentiment. She man- 
ages to combine very fetchingly a 
delicious irony and deep poignancy 
in her love poetry. “I Shall Not 
Be Afraid” is an elegy with a dif- 
ferent air. In it there is grief and 
heartbreak and all the punishing 
loss of death, but there are no wax 
flowers nor mortuary urns, taste- 
fully displayed for the edification 
of the neighbors. One cannot help 
wishing that every self - satisfied 
husband, secure in his own perfec- 
tion, might read her downright 
frank “If I Had Loved You More.” 
Masculine egos would be deflated 
enough for their possessors to re- 
call an obvious feminine psycho- 
logical peculiarity—to their profit. 
Mrs. Kilmer reminds us that epi- 
grammatic verse did not originate 
in America with Dorothy Parker 
and Margaret Fishback, and that to 
be smart one need not be a smart- 
aleck. 


Sister M. Madeleva, a member of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
is not one of those women, ordinary 
to Catholics, unusual to non-Catho- 
lics who seem to expect that when 
a woman enters a religious com- 
munity, she necessarily checks her 
brain at the door of the novitiate 
and bids good-by to her senses along 
with her family. Sister Madeleva, 
besides being a noted scholar, is a 
lyric poet of great power, whose 
early promise has not been belied 
by her later performance. She has 
a gift of imagery that is both dar- 
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ing and original; there are in it no 
hesitancies, no simpering fancies of 
lavendar and old lace. One looks in 
vain for secondhand, bookish emo- 
tionalism; it simply is not there. 
One does find, however, a driving, 
vital passion, illuminated and in- 
formed by a transcendent beauty. 
Both in concept and execution her 
work is firm and definite; the 
oblique irony of her perfect sonnet 
“If You Would Hold Me” loses 
nothing of its mordancy by being so 
perfectly restrained. Her “Penelo- 
pe” is the sort of poem one learns 
by heart in the easy, effortless man- 
ner reserved for those special 
flashes of beauty that lighten our 
lives. The thought keeps recurring 
that if Sister Madeleva were to 
write under her secular name and 
send her contributions to Harper’s 
or the Atlantic, instead of the Com- 
monweal, she would long since have 
been received into the front rank of 
American poets. 


Father Charles O’Donnell of Notre 
Dame has given us some delicate 
lyrics that every discerning lover of 
poetry should know. They are 
pitched in a minor key, but they 
have a quiet charm that is inimi- 
table. There are those who profess 
to see in Father O’Donnell a logical 
successor to Father Tabb; the re- 
semblance resides in the fact that 
both prefix “Father” to their names, 
and in nothing else. “Out of the 
Idyls” is no more the speech of 
John Banister Tabb than is Das 
Kapital; the outlook, method and 
achievements of the two men are so 
dissimilar as to render nonsensical 
any comparison. They are, more 
correctly, a study in contrast. Fa- 
ther O’Donnell’s best work has been 
done in the sonnet form; he is as 
much at home in the “Conning 
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Tower” as he is in Ave Maria. To 
risk a bad (or good) pun, he has 
been a provincial without provin- 
ciality. 


Everybody knows the dialect 
poems, or more properly, verses of 
Thomas A. Daly, but few are ac- 
quainted with what he has written 
outside of that field. It is a matter 
of everlasting regret that his fame 
had its origin in a newspaper col- 
umn; unfortunately it has obscured 
the better portions of his work. His 
“Ode to a Thrush” is far too long to 
quote here, but it is an excellent 
indicator of what he might have 
done, had he been free of the pres- 
sure of turning out machine-made 
verse for daily bread. Yet there is 
some consolation, for Daly has 
managed to write a few first-rate 
poems in standard English; there 
was another journalist once, who 
never got that far. 


Not even the praise of William 
Butler Yeats has been sufficient en- 
dorsement to win for Agnes Tobin 
the recognition of her compatriots; 
her fellow Californians, so ready to 
overpraise anything of their own 
have entirely missed her, and per- 
haps it is just as well. Time will 
adjust the oversight. Her transla- 
tion of Petrarch’s “Madonna Laura” 
is magnificent poetry; the adjective 
is, here at least, justified, for so 
eminent a critic as Yeats called her 
the finest poet America has pro- 
duced since Whitman. The en- 
comium is all the more noteworthy 
when one recalls the difficulties in 
the road to achieving a poetic trans- 
lation of great poetry. In plain 
speech, she is entitled to stand be- 
side Edward Fitzgerald; perhaps the 
sonnet form, not adapted to snatch 
quotation, as are the quatrains of 


the Rubdiyat may have tended to 
hide her flame. It does not speak 
well of our Catholic institutions of 
learning that the mention of Agnes 
Tobin’s name is met by silence and 
blank stares, the blankest of which 
proceeds from the head of the de- 
partment of English Literature. As 
a test of the student’s knowledge of 
modern American poetry (and for 
that matter, the professor’s, too!), 
who is familiar with her “To 
Celia”? Where is it to be found? 
And why is it such a _ splendid 
poem? Holders of graduate degrees 
are invited to compete. 


A poetic gift perhaps unique in 
modern American letters was that 
of Dr. Thomas Walsh who died 
some ten years ago. His was a 
happy combination of scholarship 
and a high poetic talent that was 
full of a sustained majesty of 
thought and expression. He was, 
although not too many people know 
it, one of the best blank verse 
writers in America in our day; it 
is unfortunate that one cannot cut 
out snippets of his poems for quo- 
tation; on the other hand, that may 
be a gain for the reader who is thus 
forced to go to the original for 
sampling. Especially at this time, 
a look into Dr. Walsh’s poetry will 
repay the student who is desirous 
of learning something of the glory 
that was Spain before it was caught 
between the cross-fire of the civil 
war. 


Another authority on Spain is 
William Thomas Walsh, author of 
Isabella of Spain and Philip II. 
However, in this essay, we are con- 
sidering Professor Walsh only as a 
poet. His work in this field, sure, 
deft and perfectly proportioned, has 
the Wordsworthian quality of turn- 
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ing the commonplace into poetry of 
the highest order, but unlike the au- 
thor of the Lyrical Ballads, he has a 
sparkling humor. Who has de- 
scribed the frozen-faced Yankee 
better than he, in “Nora McGilli- 
cuddy”? 


“The trouble is, they don’t love God 
enough. 

They’re like their own fields un- 
derneath the snowdrifts, 

It’s fertile enough they are, but 
there’s no heat, 

The sun can’t get to them.” 


Eugene O’Neill said no more than 
that in his long, profane Desire Un- 
der the Elms. Professor Walsh 
has given us many good things for 
which we can never be sufficiently 
grateful. He has covered in the 
range of his activity almost the 
entire poetic field, including the 
drama. His play, The Silver Shekels, 
rarely performed, is, in the view of 
discriminating critics, his best pro- 
duction. There is not a _ native 
Catholic poet today who is his equal 
in the longer forms; we have more 
pretentious writers, but we have no- 
where his equal as an artist. He 
has expressed his own creed better 
than any critic could: 


“I'd rather be neglected by the 
world 

And hear that voice, than rich 
from grinding out 

Poor meretricious trifles for the 
wives 

Of brokers and the sons of dema- 
gogues.” 


The artist need never fear the judg- 
ment of time; whether his contem- 
poraries know it or not, Professor 
Walsh’s place in our literature is 
secure. 
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These are, within decent limits, 
our best poets in Catholic America 
today; there are many others whose 
work is excellent, but unsustained. 
Yet even in the best there is a fatal 
weakness that must be readily ap- 
parent; with one possible exception, 
they are all lyric poets. Now a cul- 
ture and a tradition cannot survive 
on a diet of this sort; more is re- 
quired, if we are to have a well- 
rounded, organic contribution to 
the national literature. The fields 
of balladry, drama and narrative 
have been virtually untreated by 
our native Catholic poets; they have 
not, apparently, the vitality for such 
undertakings. What in point of 
fact has happened is that we have 
achieved a delightful lyrical icing 
without having a poetic cake to put 
it on, and what is worse, without 
the prospect of having even the in- 
gredients whereby it may be con- 
fected. Again that cultural cut-off 
of which Shuster spoke has oper- 
ated to our damage, for we are, in 
our own minds divided as to aim 
and spirit. For better or worse, 
Catholic poetry has come to signify, 
even to the educated, not the sort 
of thing previously discussed, but 
the sugary monstrosities that used, 
until comparatively recently, to de- 
face our publications. No people of 
any intelligence would take the 
stuff seriously, and our position has 
been such that there was nothing 
else to offer. Meanwhile, with the 
accelerating tempo of the age in 
which we live, the audience has 
been permanently alienated. 

It is not the fault of the un- 
learned, therefore, if they believe 
that Catholic poetry is something 
that must contain copious refer- 
ences to religious objects and ideas; 
the teachers and critics are respon- 
sible for that asinine notion. They 
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have passed without a murmur 
thousands of stiff conventionalities 
that are to poetry as eighteen- 
ninety chromos are to Raphael; 
they, of all people, should know 
that any writer consciously sitting 
down with the thought that he will 
write “Catholic poetry” (one can 
almost hear the quotation marks 
around it when the phrase is mum- 
bled at literary teas) will write 
trash, and nothing but trash. Chap- 
els in the moonlight have no virtue 
in themselves, poetically speaking. 
No poet ever wrote a line worth 
the ink to print it, that way; one 
as well might attempt to build a 
Catholic tractor, or grow Catholic 
asparagus. At the risk of boredom, 
one has to murmur wearily that 
Catholic poetry is merely an artistic 
manifestation of a philosophic or 
religious conviction; it is not versi- 
fied religiosity, nor an attack of 
pietistic vapors, accompanied by 
minor key grunts and groans, with 
appropriate eye rolls to boot. 

The outcome of all this is doubly 
unfortunate, for if our poetry be 
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limited in range, it must likewise be 
limited in appeal. If it be limited 
in appeal, the incentive to publica- 
tion is lacking; poets doubtless 
would write if there were no pub- 
lishers, but so far not many have 
made determined efforts to prevent 
publication. Emily Dickinson and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins were the 
exceptions, not the rule. Thus the 
vicious circle goes round and round, 
and the possibility of breaking it 
seems remote. Eyebrows may be 
lifted in the most respectable quar- 
ters; heads may shake; solemn pro- 
fessors will direct learned research 
in all the most unlikely corners, 
and with true scholastic zeal, grant 
postgraduate degrees for the start- 
ling discovery of the obvious. But 
nothing really happens, and noth- 
ing will happen. We are content- 
edly sitting, in the West Point 
idiom, on infinity, and are satisfied 
with our condition. For all our 
boot-strap lifting and furious self- 
edification, we are contemptuous of 
culture and demonstrate our con- 
tempt by our practice. 











THE THREE PRINCESSES 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


HERE was a man whom God had blessed 
With three small daughters, 
So dear, so exquisite, 
He never knew which one he loved the best, 
But like a lucky jeweler of Milan, 
Purveyor to the popes and emperors, 
Weighing a diamond and a pearl of price, 
Could not decide which one was lovelier— 
Those, or this Burma ruby, 
That merchants say was stolen from the crown of Prester John. 


And one was like a little princess, 

Tall and straight, with brown eyes very grave, 
Until she smiled, and gems danced in them 

As in her mother’s. 

She lived in a beautiful world 

Of kings and queens, 

Enchanted palaces and fairy princesses. 

She held her doll as mothers do their babies, 

And her ambition was, when she grew up, 

To have eighty-one children. 

Often in her eyes her father saw 

A subtle understanding of his moods and thoughts, 
Almost before he knew of them himself. 

If he were sad, her little smooth warm fingers 
Closed firm on his, and her kind eyes said, “I know, I know.” 


And one was small and quick and elfin, 
Like a bluebird splashing sunlight 

On the ripples of a brook. 

Her eyes of Irish green and gray missed nothing. 
Her laughter was as natural as a thrush’s song. 
She did things capably and easily. 

Pianoforte, arithmetic and drawing 

Were only play to her. 

She had a heart like April, 

Tender and shadowy, 

With sunshine bursting through tears. 

Hers was a casual carelessness, and under it 

A great ability. 

Her hair was of the hue of rich old bronze, 
And in the sun it flamed like liquid gold. 

















































And one was boyish, awkward, full of tricks, 

A romper-up of knees, laughing 

With gusty irresistible peals of laughter 

Till all the world laughed with her. 

But other times her eyes grew strangely sad, 

And seemed to look through all things and beyond 
To places far away 

And times long ago, 

And happenings in other worlds that were not yet, 
Or never would be. Then of a sudden 

She would scamper off to draw quaint pictures 
Of girls with arms and legs like sticks 

In her father’s books, 

And he would frown and scold, 

But she would look so waggishly 

Out of the corner of her eyes 

That he would pick her up 

And call her a honey rogue. 

Sometimes he thought he loved her best 

(She was the baby) 

Until he glanced at the others, and he knew 

He loved them just as much; 

For love is a miracle, like the loaves and fishes— 
Divide it in four thousand parts, 

Each one is just as much as what you had. 


And when they were all asleep at night, 

He always tiptoed in and held his breath 

And watched them lying still, 

So innocent, so flower-like, 

So beautiful, 

That something caught his heart, and he thought, 
“My God, my God, if anything should happen to them!” 
But in the morning they would steal in at his door 
And wake him, jumping on him, till he bade them all 
Good morning; then they slipped away to dress, 
And he smiled to himself contentedly, 

And deemed himself a king. 

And each of them asked at times which one 

He loved the best, 

And he would shake his head, and smile, 

And say, “How can I know?” 

But each one pondered on it by herself, 

And each one thought, 

“I see it in his eyes, 

I am the one, 

He loves me best.” 








THE LAST VISITOR 


By RAPHAEL JOHNSON 


LITTLE before midnight the 

bell on the wall of his bedroom 
tinkled insistently. Before its first 
long ring ended Father Andrew 
Rowan was fully awake. He rose 
with a curious sense that the sum- 
mons was an expected one. And 
the message that the elderly house- 
keeper gave him when he descend- 
ed to the lower hall of the presby- 
tery partly confirmed his anticipa- 
tion. 

The housekeeper, as usual, apolo- 
gized for waking the pastor, ex- 
plaining that his two assistants had 
both gone on earlier sick calls. 

“Yes, yes,” said Father Rowan, 
running a big hand through the un- 
ruly gray hair that he had just 
combed. “A man gravely injured, 
a house on River Street. But who 
brought word?” 

The housekeeper pointed, a little 
timorously he thought. The man 
stood out of the hallway light. He 
was bundled in an expensive 
camel’s-hair overcoat, but the gray 
hat, which he held so that it partly 
concealed his features, was worn 
and discolored. 

“Who is the injured person?” 

The caller answered in clipped 
phrases, his thin lips hardly mov- 
ing. “Professor Harney—they call 
him. At the old Harney place on 
River Street.” He coughed. “Bad 
fall on the stairs. May be fractured 
skull, so can’t be moved. Last 
words he could speak, asked me, 
call a priest.” 

“Haven’t I met you before?” 

“No, Father. No, I’m his new 
man. New butler, you know.” 





“Wait here a minute.” 

Again that curious sense that the 
summons was an expected one. As 
the big priest, with the springy 
stride that was characteristic of 
him, turned down the hall toward 
the church sacristy for the Host 
and the sacred oils, he reflected that 
the explanation was simple. The 
old Harney place and its master 
had been in his thoughts since his 
visit of the afternoon. 

In the afternoon he had called at 
several homes on River Street while 
completing the church census. 
Every year, as St. Anne’s parish 
grew, he had found less time to 
make such calls in person, had con- 
fined himself more to tabulating his 
parishioners in the old section 
called The Hollow. 

There humble doors. opened 
readily. He was greeted joyfully, 
sometimes nowadays in foreign ac- 
cents difficult to understand. The 
doors of the early families opened 
to him as readily, for there were 
still a few of these whom factory 
smoke had not yet driven to more 
fashionable neighborhoods. 

There houses, survivals of the 
period when Brookmeade had been 
a gracious suburb of the great in- 
dustrial city rather than its con- 
quered province, looked down the 
bluff on a little stream that once 
had reflected poplar and aspen 
boughs as in a silver mirror, and 
now flowed, turbid with refuse, be- 
low a cinder-strewn railway em- 
bankment. Crowded between tene- 
ments and stores, these timeworn 
structures stared with blear-eyed 
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windows and faded paint at passers- 
by. One had resisted change. 

When Father Rowan ascended 
the rise beyond the new overpass 
that afternoon, his heart had quick- 
ened its beat to see that spring still 
meant flowers at the old Harney 
place. In contrast to the barren 
slope across the street, with its lit- 
ter of twisted metal and abandoned 
railroad ties, the lawn before the 
rambling one-story structure of 
brick and limestone flaunted lilac 
bushes with new purple, and be- 
tween the house and the box-like 
wooden tenement next to it, jonquil 
and iris were yellow and white and 
blue. 

Here dwelt one of the strangest 
characters in the parish. Now in 
his late fifties, James Harney was 
the last of his family. 

Harney’s father, black-browed, 
hard-fisted, had fought and 
schemed his way to wealth in the 
days when railroads and mines were 
pawns of ruthless entrepreneurs. A 
hard man. But toward his only 
child he had been soft to the point 
of weakness. Tutors, riding mas- 
ters, instructors for every sport, 
had been at the boy’s command, and 
his motorboat had been the first 
seen on the Brookmeade River. In 
those days the estate had embraced 
acres of rolling meadow along its 
banks. 

After college the father had ex- 
pected that the usual year in Eu- 
rope would be followed by a period 
of apprenticeship in a_broker’s 
office, then that the youth would en- 
ter actively into “the business,” 
make a brilliant society marriage, 
“take his place in the world.” 

Young James Harney disappoint- 
ed these hopes. The year in Eu- 
rope stretched to four. Gifted, self- 
indulgent although not dissipated, 


he had grown up to be a dilettante. 
Successively, he read literature at 
Oxford, dabbled in chemistry and 
infidel philosophy at Heidelburg, 
studied art in Paris. 

The elder Harney’s final illness 
brought him home. People said 
that the old man on his deathbed 
had wrung a promise from his son 
that he would take over the man- 
agement of the Harney interests. 
This he continued to do, even after 
his mother’s death. 

Father Rowan, then newly or- 
dained, had assisted the celebrant 
of the nuptial High Mass at which 
James Harney was married. No 
one knew the bride. The town wits 
said that James Harney had im- 
ported her along with all the objets 
d’art with which he filled the ram- 
bling mansion. She was English, 
with a fair frail beauty in contrast 
to her husband’s dark ruggedness. 

Their wedding trip was a tour 
around the world. Then the local 
papers, from time to time, noted 
their sojourns at various European 
pleasure resorts, and one day that 
Mrs. Harney had died suddenly and 
had been buried abroad. 

James Harney returned to the 
house by the river with an infant 
son. He was a changed man, al- 
ready given to the hermit-like soli- 
tude of later years. 

The father lavished gifts upon his 
heir just as the boy’s grandfather 
had upon him, wrapped his life 
about him, planned for him a future 
of achievement. 

It was not to be. On a July 
morning in 1918 the boy, the brassy 
gilt bars of a second lieutenant on 
his young shoulders, led his platoon 
to a shallow ford in a river not half 
so wide as the Brookmeade—the 
River Marne. A burst of German 
machine gun fire struck him down. 
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Head bowed, James Harney stood 
by the grave in St. Anne’s cemetery 
the day they buried his son. When 
taps had died away and the rifles of 
the military escort had thrice blast- 
ed their barbaric salute to death, he 
walked alone to the gate of his place 
on River Street, to emerge no more. 

In the years that followed, the 
investments that the financier had 
bequeathed declined to a tithe of 
their former value. Similarly, the 
wide meadows by the Brookmeade 
shrank to a mere garden about the 
house as the owner disposed of land 
to recoup his losses. That he still 
had a considerable fortune Father 
Rowan surmised from the gener- 
osity of his periodical, unsolicited 
donations to church charities. Only 
thus, apparently, did Harney main- 
tain contact with his religion. 

On two occasions, years before, 
the pastor, newly in office, had 
called to thank the recluse for such 
donations—and had been turned 
away at the gate. 

Father Rowan preferred to think 
that this conduct of Harney’s was 
due to some obscure mental trouble. 
The man’s new neighbors agreed 
that he was “queer.” But then they 
were inclined to the belief that all 
learned men were of necessity en- 
feebled in intellect by their studies. 
And that the “Professor” was 
learned they knew from their chil- 
dren, who brought from the old 
house accounts of books stacked to 
ceilings, of strange paintings, 
screens and vases, and of a bare 
room full of flasks and retorts that 
was called the laboratory. 

For children were invited to en- 
ter the gateway that was barred to 
their elders. By degrees the eccen- 
tric had overcome youthful distrust 
until his house had become their 
place of recreation, with a play yard 


for younger urchins and the former 
stables transformed into a gymna- 
sium for older. At Christmas and 
Easter there were juvenile festivals 
in the ballroom. 

There were but two rules that his 
guests must never transgress. Not 
to touch the plants in his yard. Not 
to bring their elders. 

Father Rowan had entertained no 
thought of seeking admittance when 
he had stopped to look at the 
flowers inside Harney’s high spike- 
tipped iron fence that afternoon. In 
the rear yard a softball game was 
on, with much shouting of imma- 
ture voices. A clean, shabby old 
man with a pipe stood leaning 
against the fence. 

“Afternoon, Father. Come to see 
the Professor belike?” 

“I'm calling on as many pa- 
rishioners as I can, Mr. Dowd.” 

“There'll be three new grand- 
children of ours to count this year. 
Ten now in all, and blooming, thank 
God, like the Professor’s garden.” 

“And your good wife?” 

“Spry, thank ye.” He pointed his 
pipe. “I’m just keeping an eye on 
two of the grandchildren now. 
Everyone says the Professor is kind- 
ly and harmless. Queer he is a lit- 
tle you’ll admit, Father. Some say 
it’s because of the gold and treas- 
ures he has hid that he lets no older 
man or woman in...” 

Father Rowan noticed that an- 
other pedestrian had stopped be- 
side Mr. Dowd. A narrow-shoul- 
dered young man in a cheap suit, 
he kept his head averted but seemed 
to be listening to Dowd’s words. 

From the play yard appeared a 
tall, leaning figure. Harney wore 
an old-fashioned smoking jacket. 
His abundant hair, which had been 
glossy black when Father Rowan 
had last seen him, was like white fur. 
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The eavesdropping loiterer passed 
on. 
Now the children’s game was at 
an end, and they filed past their 
host. He had a word for each. The 
watchers noticed that occasionally 
he pressed something into a small 
hand. 

“A kind of scrip that he prints 
himself,” Mr. Dowd explained. 
“Storekeepers in The Hollow take it 
and charge the bill to Mr. Harney. 
How he knows who is in need I 
couldn’t say, but he makes no mis- 
takes. Many a family owes food 
and fuel to the Professor, but they’d 
better not come begging to him— 
and now, Mary and Tommy, make 
your bow to his reverence.” 

The boy snatched off his cap. The 
little girl stood on one leg and 
rubbed its back with a scuffed shoe. 

“How do you do, Mary? And 
you, Thomas?” 

“Very well, thank you, Father,” 
they gulped indistinctly. 

“I remember now that Thomas 
knew the longest answer in the cate- 
chism when I examined him for 
First Communion... ” 

Harney was approaching. 
Dowd became nervous. 

“We'll not be delaying your rever- 
ence.” Dowd hobbled down the un- 
even brick sidewalk with the chil- 
dren. 

Father Rowan obeyed an im- 
pulse. 

“Am I welcome?” he asked. 

Harney looked at him fixedly for 
lengthy seconds. His deep-set eyes 
were somber under dark, heavy 
brows. His face, ash white, was 
Strangely unlined, the features a 
little heavy, the upper lip drawn 
back in an expression that was not 
a sneer but an assertion of person- 
ality. 

He unbarred the massive gate 
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once more and swung it slowly on 
its hinges. His smile was mask- 
like. 

“Come in, Father Rowan. 
been a long time.” 

He led the way through a lofty re- 
ception hall with a fireplace into a 
dim sitting room paneled in black 
walnut. He threw up shades and 
flung open drapes. 

“The fire is a bit too warm to- 
day.” He pointed to a Spanish di- 
van. 

Father Rowan took instead a 
carved English chair that looked 
hard and angular and yet was com- 
fortable. 

The priest’s eyes were held by a 
portrait in a thin dull gilt frame 
that looked down from above the 
mantel. It represented a soldier in 
American uniform, the figure un- 
usually far back in _ perspective. 
Clouds hung over it; a shadowy 
mass beside it suggested a stand of 
furled colors. Only the face, high- 
ly idealized, was distinct. 

Harney came from the window to 
a seat. In a blunt, well-kept hand 
he dangled a pince-nez by a black 
cord. 

“A queer collection of bric-a-brac, 
isn’t it? I’ve jumbled the things I 
like best here regardless of effect.” 
He made no reference to the por- 
trait, which, the priest surmised, he 
himself had painted. 

The room was a bizarre museum 
in miniature, without arrangement. 
The tapestried screen with figures 
in armor and a faded red _ border 
was probably Flemish, but the 
looped wall tapestry that flowed 
onto the floor bore the lotus and 
crane design of Japan. On the 
mantel Swiss silver figurines el- 
bowed Chinese vases. The furni- 
ture varied in nationality and 
period. All the many-angled walls, 
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save the tapestried one and that on 
which the portrait hung, displayed 
pictures, feather-brushed Oriental 
landscapes by forthright Dutch in- 
teriors, sprawling still-life studies 
beside delicate etchings. 

The priest said slowly, “Among 
all your pictures is there not one 
of Christ, or one depicting the 
Blessed Mother, or a stray saint or 
two?” 

“I know that it was not to see my 
poor haphazard collection that you 
called...” 

“Every year at this time we visit 
Catholic homes. Formerly I could 
make all these calls myself—” 

“The census, I believe. I have 
read of it. Comparatively a new 
thing, is it not?” Harney smiled 
as if at a secret thought. “Do 
you seek out first the laggards and 
those that have strayed from the 
flock?” 

“Fortunately, there are not many 
such.” 

“Then, as always, I am not one of 
the crowd. Yet I do belong to your 
flock, Father, as I am glad to see 
that you acknowledge. You hear 
from me quite often.” 

“Your generosity does you credit. 
And the work that you do here 
among the children—” 

“Ah, but you must not count that 
in my favor! Stunted offspring of 
the slums that they are, I look into 
their young faces and see in each 
something of my son. Every boy 
has some expression or feature that 
resembles him. Every girl child 
suggests to me something of what 
his sister might have been if only 
his mother had lived to give him 
one. In twenty years I have not 
approached the sacraments. If I 
am not in a state of grace I can earn 
no spiritual merit!” He began pac- 
ing the floor. “I want no favors 
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from God! I have made my obla- 
tion and I demand my recompense.” 

Father Rowan gripped his chair. 
To him, the blasphemous words con- 
firmed that his host, for the time at 
least, was irrational. Whether he 
had been so when first he rebelled 
against Divine Providence was be- 
yond human knowledge. Life’s 
saddest tragedy—to live burdened 
with mortal sin and yet be unable 
to seek the means of salvation be- 
cause of mental darkness; was this 
James Harney’s punishment? 

The zeal of the physician of souls 
was spurred. 

“Your good works, Mr. Harney, 
may at least help to dispose you to 
receive the grace which God offers.” 

The recluse lifted his face to the 
portrait. Dusk was closing in. Fa- 
ther Rowan came to his side. 

“If you love your son, you will 
wish some day to join him in 
heaven.” 

“If Llove him. Have I not sworn 
a vow? I have vowed that I shall 
not walk beyond my gate until my 
son sends me a message from the 
after life. You came here to learn 
my secret. Remember, I have told 
it to you as I would reveal my sins 
in the confessional, if I should 


choose...” He turned back to the 
portrait. “No word; no sign,” he 
moaned. “God frustrates me.” 


The pictured features dissolved 
into deepening shadow. 

“Mr. Harney,” said Father Row- 
an soothingly, taking his arm. “Let 
us sit in the other room and talk 
this out by your fire.” 

Harney suffered himself to be led 
to a chair by the heaped red em- 
bers of the fireplace. 

“Many persons, among them 
some otherwise well - instructed 
Catholics,” the pastor began, “do 
not understand clearly what consti- 
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tutes a vow. They make pledges of 
conduct that are difficult, or impos- 
sible, to fulfill, even that are con- 
trary to morals. Sometimes, in 
scrupulous persons, pledges of this 
character create such anguish of 
mind as to. . . endanger sanity.” 

Harney seemed about to speak, 
but thought better of it. 

“Of course,” the priest went on 
slowly, “no such rash, ill-considered 
promise is valid. Some are void 
from the beginning. A true vow is 
a solemn promise, binding in con- 
science, made to God, sometimes to 
a saint, to perform a meritorious ac- 
tion or abstain from a licit pleas- 
ure. It is an offering of persever- 
ance in virtue. Violations of the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence made by religious are sacri- 
leges, because by them something 
dedicated to God is taken from Him. 
Vows made by other persons, par- 
ticularly if made hastily and with- 
out proper advice, may generally 
be dissolved by confessors. In no 
case, let me emphasize, is there 
binding force in a promise to per- 
form a merely indifferent act or to 
follow a course of conduct neces- 
sarily involving neglect of duty. A 
layman who immures himself from 
the world—” 

“Shows intelligence, does he not?” 
Harney demanded. “And sanity. 
Why does God fill the world with 
evils?” 

“You are better informed than 
that, Mr. Harney. Your question is 
intellectually dishonest. If we could 
not chose between good and evil 
there would be no free will, and no 
merit in virtue. God permits evil, 
but even from evil good may come. 
You that have cut yourself off from 
the world have been led by solitude 
to the practice of charity toward 
the unfortunate.” 


Harney rose. 

“This has been a most interesting 
visit, Father,” he said with an en- 
tire change of manner, “but I’m 
sure your dinner must be getting 
cold. When you make your visits 
next year don’t forget to drop in, 
even though I have proved an in- 
different host. My excuse must be 
that, except for the children, you 
have been my only visitor in nearly 
twenty years...” 

“Mr. Harney,” said Father Rowan 
earnestly, “another visitor will 
come to your gate. One whom you 
cannot dismiss. That visitor may 
come ‘as a thief in the night.’ 
Reconcile yourself to God before it 
is too late! Give up this vain rebel- 
lion.” 

But Harney had resumed his aim- 
less pacing. For a few moments 
the priest had seemed to see a re- 
sponsive look in the weary eyes, but 
now their expression was veiled. 

“It has been an honor. Pray 
don’t let me keep you...” 

When Father Rowan, defeated, 
walked out into River Street, Har- 
ney clanged the gate shut behind 
him and turned back to his house. 
There were no lights on the blank 
side of the street. A figure moved 
in the shadows. Something about 
the narrow shoulders as the man 
dropped from sight into the railroad 
cut reminded the priest of the eaves- 
dropper who had loitered beside 
Dowd. 

Father Rowan considered calling 
Harney back and telling him of the 
circumstance, but concluded on re- 
flection that the watcher had been 
merely one of the many whose curi- 
osity was aroused by the tales told 
of the Professor. The house re- 
mained forbiddingly dark, and there 
was no bell at the barred gate. 

At midnight when he turned 
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again up River Street on his emer- 
gency sick call Father Rowan re- 
gretted that he had not warned the 
recluse. He suspected that Harney’s 
injury was not a mere accident. 

“How did your master happen to 
fall?” he asked the man in the 
camel’s-hair coat. The latter was 
panting along in the rear. 

“Found him on the stairs. Car- 
ried him to a sofa in that room that 
has the pictures.” 

They passed into the black dark 
beneath the overpass. Lights over- 
took them. A car drifted to the 
curb. The hollow murmur of a 
radio came from it. 

“Just a minute there!” 

Father Rowan recognized the 
husky voice of Detective Dan Swee- 
ney, who now called, “Oh, is it you, 
Father? We'll give you a lift 
maybe?” 

The policeman got out and 
opened the rear door. He was big- 
bodied and had an apologetic man- 
ner. They got in. 

“This is my partner, Detective 
Miller, Father.” 

The driver touched his uniform 
cap as the cruising car moved on 
and said, “Where to, Father?” 

“The Harney place. Mr. Harney 
has suffered an injury.” 

Sweeney said, “And this gentle- 
man is a friend of the Professor’s?” 
Father Rowan’s companion blinked 
expressionlessly under the scrutiny 
of Sweeney’s flashlight. 

“Mr. Harney’s butler,” said the 
priest. They were in front of the 
old house. Its massive gate stood 
open. 

Father Rowan alighted. “Thank 
you.” 

“T’ll just look in,” the big detec- 
tive said. “I’ve got a first-aid kit. 
How was he hurt?” 

“A fall on the stairs, I hear.” 


“Lead the way now,” said Swee- 
ney impatiently, throwing his flash- 
light again on Father Rowan’s com- 
panion. 

At the front door the man had 
trouble with the lock. Stooping he 
struggled over it until the flashlight 
beam was on his hands, when the 
tumblers turned stiffly. In the dark 
reception hall the man fumbled 
along the wall for the light switch. 
Sweeney’s torch found it on the op- 
posite side of the door. 

Their guide led the way into the 
sitting room. The face in the por- 
trait looked down placidly, serenely, 
on Harney, supine on the divan un- 
der the orange radiance of a floor 
lamp. 

“Not much I can do for that,” 
said Sweeney. “I'll phone for the 
ambulance.” 

Harney was in dressing gown and 
slippers. A deep wound at his right 
temple oozed blood on the dark 
leather. His breath rasped from his 
throat. His eyes were closed. 

Father Rowan knelt. Pronounc- 
ing the holy words of Extreme Unc- 
tion, he anointed the closed eyelids, 
the unheeding ears, the silent lips, 
the motionless hands and feet. 

The eyelids fluttered open. They 
regarded the priest. In them Fa- 
ther Rowan read gratitude, resigna- 
tion, and a light of understanding 
that was new. That light dissolved. 
The eyeballs rolled back. The 
stricken man’s breathing came in a 
stertorous succession of gasps. 

In the hall Detective Sweeney was 
impatiently clicking the telephone 
and shouting into the transmitter. 
He re-entered the room. 

“Telephone’s dead, and that but- 
ler has slipped off somewhere. Did 
you see where he went, Father?” 

The priest shook his head. His 
lips still moved in prayer. 
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“Didn’t mean to interrupt, Fa- 
ther. But things don’t look right. 
What’s behind here?” 

The long tapestry had been half 
torn from its fastenings. Sweeney 
flung it aside. Above the paneling 
a wall safe was revealed, its door 
wide open. Sweeney picked up a 
small leather-cased weapon from 
the floor. It had a bulbous head 
that was stained a color like the 
spots on the divan and carpet. 

“A blackjack!” said the police- 
man excitedly. 

Above the subdued roar of a train 
that approached in the railroad cut 
came several shouted commands in 
the street. 

“That'll be Miller!” Smothering 
an exclamation, the officer rushed 
from the room. 

The hideous breathing thinned 
abruptly into a convulsive rattle, 
that at last was still. Father Rowan 
felt the pulse. There was no beat. 

“Like a thief in the night,” he 
mused. “Like a thief in the night!” 

Twenty minutes later Sweeney re- 
turned. 

“Dead you say, Father? God rest 
his soul—And me—I had the mur- 
derer in my hands and let him es- 
cape! That looked like a skeleton 
key he opened the door with, but I 
didn’t get wise. And sure, there’s 
no stairs in this one-story house for 
the poor Professor to fall on. Yet 
this burglar led us right to him; 
that’s why I couldn’t think. . . . The 
people at the corner say the Profes- 
sor hasn’t had a servant for years.” 

“Good out of evil!” said Father 
Rowan. 

“Miller saw the man sneaking 
down to the tracks and suspected 
something. Miller tried to halt 
him, but he hooked onto that pas- 
senger train when it came through. 


I phoned headquarters from the 
corner. They’ll search the train at 
the first station, but I doubt he’s 
still on it. I’m ordered to take 
charge here till the homicide squad 
comes.” 

Father Rowan pressed down the 
eyelids over the vacantly staring 
eyes. 

“Ah, I wouldn’t touch the body, 
Father. They’ll want everything as 
we found it. The poor Professor! 
He did a power of good, and it’s I 
that know it. He'll have many a 
prayer for his soul’s repose. And, 
Father, do you think—you were in 
time? He wasn’t a churchgoer, but 
he called for you, didn’t he?” 

“The sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion administered to one at the 
point of death will save the immor- 
tal soul, provided only the recipient 
has at least imperfect contrition, or 
sorrow for mortal sin because of 
fear of eternal punishment. That 
this man had at least imperfect con- 
trition I feel confident from his act 
of asking for a priest—and from 
something I saw in his eyes before 
he died.” 

“And the fellow who killed him 
called you?” 

“Evidently. I believe now he was 
a man I saw lurking about the 
house this afternoon.” 

“He must have broken in to rob, 
and struck the Professor when he 
was caught in this room. "Twas 
devilish work —and yet he’s the 
first murderer that somehow I’m 
not anxious to see caught. Is that 
wrong, Father?” 

“There is grace enough for him, 
and for me, and for all weak, err- 
ing humankind,” Father Rowan 
said. “I pray only that he too may 
seek it in time.” 

“Amen,” said Detective Sweeney. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


UST so long as self-seeking, sup- 

ported by threats of force, con- 
trols the policies of men within na- 
tions and of nations in their deal- 
ings with each other, just so long 
will the animal in man prevail over 
higher human nature. In individ- 
ual relationships, progress has been 
made to a point where whatever re- 
gard be had for personality, no per- 
sonality is sovereign. It is in each 
and every instance expected, and, if 
possible required, to conform to 
moral law and to moral principle. 
This is the meaning of the organ- 
ized state with its form of govern- 
ment and its realm of liberty. In 
international relations, on the other 
hand, the fiction still prevails, both 
in law and in fact, that a nation is 
sovereign. It is this profoundly 
immoral and destructive principle 
which has much to do with the state 
of the world today. No nation is 
sovereign, however great, however 
rich or with however large a popu- 
lation. Moral law is sovereign, and 
the government of no people can re- 
fuse to accept that sovereignty 
without invoking the animal in man 
and turning back to the rule of 
force. When nations are collective- 
ly organized as human beings are 
collectively organized, and when 
the sovereignty of moral principle 
can be not only taught but, if need 
be, enforced by collective action, 
then and only then will the present 
reactionary, destructive and really 
terrifying chaos be brought to an 
end. 


—Nicworas Murray Burien, Address at Co- 
lumbia University, June 6th. 





You have heard in your student 
days much talk of Liberalism, De- 
mocracy, Fascism and Communism, 
and you are going to hear a lot more 
about these things, and other simi- 
larly high-sounding and attractive 
words. My advice to you is this: 
When you listen to somebody who 
professes to be a Liberal you may 
suspect that he has designs upon 
your liberty. When you are asked 
to fight for Democracy, you may 
suspect that you are being ‘tapped’ 
for one of the numerous ‘innocents 
clubs’ that are manipulated by the 
grooms of the Trojan Horse. So, 
too, when you are told that Fascism 
is already entrenched in_ these 
United States and that it must be 
fought with fire; stop, look and lis- 
ten, and ask yourself what kind of 
company you are invited to keep. 
If you use your eyes and your 
brains, you will find the same hoof- 
prints not far off. When you are 
invited to fight Communism, again 
look into those who want you for an 
associate; there are many who use 
the slogan for their own purposes, 
which are as hostile to your liberty 
as those of the professional Liberal. 
There is just one test to apply to 
them all, and there is just one ques- 
tion by which you can uncover their 
minds. Here it is: Do you or do you 
not believe that there are in reality 
such things as the unalienable 
rights of which the Declaration of 
Independence speaks in its second 
paragraph? Insist on a Yes-or-No 
answer; don’t let them wriggle or 
qualify or distinguish. Any answer 
short of an unqualified ‘Yes!’ is 
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the same as ‘No!’. If the answer is 
‘Yes!’ you won’t go far wrong in 
playing with them. If the answer 
is ‘No!’ have nothing to do with 
them, no matter what else they tell 
you. 


—Tuomas F. Woopiock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, May 15th. 


The repeated suggestion that a 
distaste for scatological words is 
“Victorian” or “prudish” or “pru- 
rient” or peculiar to our times or 
to any special group or class has 
absolutely no truth in it... . At all 
times, individual sensibility in this 
respect has varied widely; just as 
standards of personal neatness have 
varied; but there were always some 
people who did use soap and water 
and some who didn’t. . . . We do 
not see why the former have not as 
good a right to their preference as 
the latter... . So far as “facing the 
facts of life” goes, soap and water 
are not only facts in themselves, but 
their use signifies a much sounder 
understanding of other facts than 
slothful abstention or mudpie mak- 
ing does. . . 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, May 14th. 


I realize that the schoolmarm, in 
the day when the words ‘grammar 
school’ were no misnomer, was a 
little addicted to erecting her pet 
aversions into linguistic laws. 
Nevertheless, I am willing to incur 
whatever odium may be attached to 
the opinion that she did incompar- 
ably more good than harm. The 
harm was both trivial and transient, 
whereas the good, being fundamen- 
tal, was enduring. What is more, 
her very mistakes and exaggerations 
conferred benefits more important 
than any damage that ever resulted 
from them. ... A strict construc- 
tionist, a parser, a believer in rules 


and drill and the importance of re- 
liable habits, she grounded us thor- 
oughly in the distinctions that she 
believed to be those of correct and 
incorrect, right and wrong... . If 
she insisted on a half-truth here 
and a pedantic prejudice there, 
these, like the wooden moulds of a 
construction job, were certain to be 
knocked down in the end. What 
stood was the reénforced concrete 
of the idea that language finely used 
has something to do with teachable 
standards of workmanship. . . . She 
fought illiteracy and actually made 
headway against it, where we just 
broadmindedly understand it. The 
pupils who learned the Facts of 
Pronouns from her are interested 
to this day in the tangible means of 
speaking and writing better. Are 
we sure that they would be as keen- 
ly or as intelligently interested if 
she had taught them the fallibility 
of the grammatical approach and a 
few fascinating curiosities of folk 
etymology? 


—Wutson Foutert, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
June. 


In what I shall call “my day,” 
anybody who wanted to earn a liv- 
ing as a singer had to sing. In tune. 
It is hard work learning to sing—in 
tune. So now you needn’t. You 
croon. The convention that croon- 
ing is singing enables all those peo- 
ple who cannot sing, but wish to 
earn a living by singing, to do so 
without going through the labor of 
learning to sing. ...In my day 
poets said what they had to say in 
song. This song (poetry, it was 
called) demanded rhyme or, at 
least, rhythm from its devotees, and 
in consequence was hard work. It 
was obvious, therefore, that if you 
were going to improve poetry you 
would improve it most comfortably 
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by omitting the things which were 
difficult to manage—rhyme and 
rhythm—and concentrating on 
what might come to anybody, in- 
spiration. In my day a novelist 
who wanted to put down the 
thoughts in his hero’s mind, as 
often as he might want, would 
spend hours of hard work reducing 
them to an orderly grammatical se- 
quence in which they could be eas- 
ily followed. The modern, so much 
admired, technique allows you to 
throw them on to the paper just 
as they come into the hero’s mind 
(which means just as they come 
into the author’s mind), and if 
there is any hard work to be done, 
it must be done by the reader. And 
the latest technique of all seems 
to throw the work on the proof- 


reader. 
—A. A. Mune, What Luck! (The Atlantic 
Monthly, June). 


Our democracy can best strength- 
en and deepen itself by solving the 
problem of the land and bringing 
to the tenant farmer and the share- 
cropper the security of right to his 
own home and furrow. Curiously 
enough those who argue that own- 
ership must be vastly spread if 
democratic ideals are to be pre- 
served are shouted down by some as 
radical. And yet how can the thing 
called “property right” arouse en- 
thusiasm unless it is something 
which is universal among all peo- 
ple. . . . Eden has been offered to 
humankind not just once but con- 
stantly. Our fraility is such that 
we always muck it through hate 
and greed and prejudice. There 
are rulers today who say that they 
must bring the world down into 


war, because they need more land 
for their people. But when they 
conquer some vast new territory, 
just what portion of it actually 
goes to those who have borne the 
burden of the blood and heat?... 
If there is dignity in property how 
can anyone possibly deny it to the 
many and give commitment to the 
few? Disenfranchisement from the 
earth is the very negation of democ- 
racy. Radishes may be red, but 
they are also Star Spangled if you 


can say, “These are my own.” 
—Heywoop Broun, in the New York World- 
Telegram, June 5th. 


“It was against us Catholics the 
bigotry and the hatred was then— 
the Jews weren’t in this country in 
sufficient numbers to be singled out 
especially. But the whole ground- 
work was the same. I have heard 
my father tell many times that it 
was fear that the Irish, fleeing the 
desolation of the Famine would 
take away men’s jobs that gave the 
Know-Nothing Party its rise to 
power. Today, that same feeling is 
being drummed up because exiles 
from Germany are seeking haven 
here in the same way. Exiles or 
refugees, it’s the same thing — al- 
though ‘exiles’ has grown to have a 
respectable sound . . . and ‘refu- 
gees’ hasn’t—yet. . . . I myself have 
heard old Father Sullivan tell of 
Pope’s Day in November when the 
ruffians of the town would burn an 
effigy of the Holy Father in front 
of our chapel and the town watch 
would stand idly by in sympathy. 
Maria Monk and these Protocols 
come from one and the same source 
... the father of lies.” 


—Doran Huatey’s Mrs. Crowley, in America, 
April 29th. 
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IS ANY ONE RACE SUPERIOR? 
By Eva J. Ross, Pu.D. 


Spe there any scientific criteria 
by which one may adjudge a 
“race” to be superior to others? 
Many a thinking person must have 
asked himself this question of re- 
cent years. A grave query, if one 
considers the number of political 
ideologies which center around the 
notion of race superiority, and how 
pride of “race” has so often been 
used in the past as a powerful 
weapon to stir up a nation to 
acquiesce in deeds from which it 
might normally shrink. 

That the peoples of one country 
should believe themselves to be su- 
perior to others is not, of course, any 
new development. Aristotle thought 
that the inhabitants of the North 
lacked intelligence because’ the 
Greeks had a better political organi- 
zation. The famous fourteenth cen- 
tury Arab philosopher, Ibn Khal- 
dun, assigned pre-eminence to the 
Arabians because he considered 
their cultural achievement to be of 
a higher type than the European. 
At the present time we are more fa- 
miliar with the theory that the 
“Aryan” white race in general, and 
the “Nordics” in particular, are a 
superior peoples,—although Italian 
Fascism has initiated a racial cam- 
paign in favor of the Italians. These 
modern theories began with the su- 
periority assumed by the white race 
in the days of the slave trade and 
of colonial expansion. They were 
fostered not only by Darwin’s 
theory of the survival of the fittest 
(the whites arrogantly took it for 
granted that they were the “fittest” 


upon the earth), but also by the 
vogue set up by the writings of Go- 


bineau, Chamberlain, Vacher de 
Lapouge, Otto Ammon, Madison 
Grant, and Lothrop’ Stoddard. 


Grant and Stoddard so influenced 
American thought that they are 
held largely responsible for later 
immigration laws which discrimi- 
nated against certain peoples. 

The chief points to be considered 
by those who query these theories 
of race supremacy would seem to 
be that of race itself, how the races 
originally came into being and, of 
course, the criteria by which one 
might adjudge the achievements 
of the different races. 

The word “race” has both a popu- 
lar and a scientific significance. In 
the popular sense it is used to de- 
scribe a social group identified with 
certain inherited characteristics, 
and many more acquired ones, such 
as the French, the Germans, or the 
Poles. In the scientific meaning of 
the word, the general race classifi- 
cations are the Caucasian, including 
Europeans, Persians, Arabs, and the 
peoples of India; the Mongoloids, 
including the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Central Asiatic peoples; the 
African or Ethiopian, including Ne- 
groes; American Indian peoples; 
the Malayans and the Polynesians, 
and the Australians. The distin- 
guishing criteria of such general 
racial categories are, of course, 
color of skin, the shape of the skull, 
the nasal profile, the position and 
shape of the nostrils, the shape of 
the lips, the difference in sweat 
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glands which give the diverse racial 
odors, and such other features as 
the wavy or curly hair of the Cau- 
casians, the woolly hair of the Ne- 
groes, the epicanthic fold over the 
inner corner of the eye of the Mon- 
goloid races. 

Within these general race classi- 
fications, however, people resemble 
one another only in a very general 
way. Each race has many subdivi- 
sions or smaller groups, possessing 
what the biologist would call “addi- 
tional genes in common.” The Ne- 
groids of Africa, for example, have 
many distinctive physical types, 
such as the tall, slender Nilotic Ne- 
groes, the short Pygmies, and the 
Hottentot. There are marked dif- 
ferences between the Chinese and 
the Japanese peoples, although both 
belong to the Mongoloid race. In 
Europe, the “typical” Alpine peo- 
ples are stocky, broad headed, and 
brown haired; the “typical” Nordic 
is blond, tall, and has a long, nar- 
row head; many European Rus- 
sians have certain Mongolian affini- 
ties. 

How did these various racial dif- 
ferences occur? Various theories 
account for them. Some theorists, 
postulating the evolution of man’s 
body from lower animals, have con- 
sidered that the different races have 
been present from the very time 
when man supposedly evolved 
from the anthropoid apes. They 
are of the opinion that the Cau- 
casian race and the chimpanzees 
form a common stock, as also Ne- 
groes and gorillas, and the Mongo- 
loids and the orangutan. There is 
no supporting evidence for this 
polygenetic origin, and against it we 
may cite the “oneness” of the hu- 
man race, whereas the morphologi- 
cal differences between the three 
species of ape are much greater 
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than between any of the races of 
man. Despite the racial divergen- 
cies we have noted, the Biblical in- 
dication that all men are descended 
from Adam and Eve has much evi- 
dence to uphold it. Apart from the 
certainty of the fact from Revela- 
tion, there is an increasing agree- 
ment among scientists that man- 
kind originated from a single stock, 
and that there were not at the be- 
ginnings of the human race divers 
pairs from which the different races 
sprang. This “oneness” of the hu- 
man race is evidenced by the fact 
that all peoples have the same char- 
acteristics which distinguish them 
as men from the rest of the animal 
life. All peoples can intermarry. 
Indeed, marriage between peoples 
of slightly diverse race often leads 
to the genes supplementing each 
other in such a manner that the off- 
spring is physically superior to the 
parents although, of course, the op- 
posite may hold true, and great di- 
vergency between the physical char- 
acteristics of the parents may lead 
to a serious lack of bodily harmony, 
such as big hands with small arms, 
and other disproportions. Other 
proof of the “oneness” of the hu- 
man race is shown by the fact that 
all men have approximately the 
same bodily temperature, approxi- 
mately the same span of life, the 
same emotional powers, the same 
power of abstract thought, the same 
basic social organizations and many 
other cultural resemblances. 

Other theorists, not denying in- 
terracial unity, offer a variety of 
opinions. Some attribute the differ- 
ences in racial colors to climate, 
saying that in tropical countries 
those with heavily pigmented skins 
would tend to survive, because they 
could withstand the rays of the sun 
more easily than light-skinned peo- 
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ples. Similarly, eventually those 
with dark skins would die out in 
the North, unless they in some way 
supplied the deficiency of the sun’s 
actinic rays, and vitamin D, for ex- 
ample, by eating certain types of 
raw fish, as do the Eskimos; light- 
skinned people would get more of 
the actual rays of the sun and be 
able to survive without the aid of 
special diet. 

Sir Arthur Keith, C. R. Stockard, 
and others have thought that racial 
characteristics are largely due to 
the stabilization of glandular de- 
fects through heredity. They pos- 
tulate, for example, that the brown 
pigmentation of the Negroes is due 
to an inherited disease of the 
medulla of the adrenal glands; that 
the excessive fatty development of 
the Hottentot women may be traced 
to a defective pituitary inheritance; 
and that the African Pygmies and 
the Mongolian peoples have a thy- 
roid deficiency. This solution does 
not appear to be supported by ac- 
tual facts. The average peoples of 
the different races are normal in 
bodily and mental health, and to ex- 
plain race differences from observa- 
tion of the result of a pathological 
condition in white peoples can have 
little scientific validity. For exam- 
ple, Mongolian peoples as a group 
could in no way be said to compare 
with “Mongolian idiots” among the 
white race, a condition due to lack 
of thyroxin secretion. Then, too, 
the theory would leave one with the 
problem as to how the supposed 
differentiation in function of the 
glands developed. 

Yet other theorists attribute race 
differences to the action of the hor- 
mones on different sets of genes 
which have become stabilized by 
long intermarriage, but they do not 
postulate a necessary glandular de- 
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fect; or they point to the possibility 
of the occurrence of large mutations 
eventually becoming fixed by tribal 
intermarriage. 

Darwin explained the evolution 
of animal types by natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest. He 
was of the opinion that on account 
of use or disuse of certain parts of 
the body, and for other reasons, 
minimal differences would occur, 
which would be inheritable. In the 
animal kingdom, he thought, those 
who inherited these differences 


‘would tend to have more chance of 


being preserved, and thus of per- 
petuating themselves by heredity, 
whereas eventually the less special- 
ized members of the same species 
would be killed or die out. The 
“fittest” would therefore survive. 
So far as man is concerned, certain 
sexual preferences would lead to 
the mating of peoples of a preferred 
type, and the type would then tend 
to become stabilized in any particu- 
lar area. This theory explains how 
types may be preserved, but it in no 
way explains the origin of the type, 
for acquired characteristics cannot 
be inherited: sunburn, tattoo 
marks, circumcision and other mu- 
tilations, are not passed on to the 
offspring of those who have ac- 
quired these modifications. It pos- 
tulates, too, that variation by 
change would always be in the di- 
rection of progress, whereas in fact 
gene mutations are by no means al- 
ways progressive. 

There is some evidence from 
genetics that mutations in the gene 
are responsible for inherited differ- 
ences in physical type. Experi- 
mentation with the fruit fly has 
shown that mutations have occurred 
which could be passed on to the off- 
spring in settled type by inbreeding, 
and some of the new present types 
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have capabilities which were lack- 
ing before. Not all the mutations 
were progressive, however,—some 
were lethal and resulted in extinc- 
tion of the type. And although over 
four hundred new types were pro- 
duced, the percentage was not very 
great when one considers the thou- 
sands of specimens which have been 
bred. Moreover, all the variant 
types were always recognizable as 
fruit flies, and have not evolved into 
any other class. 

While it is very possible that 
some of the differences in racial type 
are due to mutation, others were 
probably caused by specialized food 
habits and other cultural aspects of 
the different local groups. This lat- 
ter theory has been upheld by the 
well-known anthropologist Franz 
Boas, one of his most famous 
studies being the observation of the 
children of certain European Jews 
and Sicilians, some of whom were 
born in Europe, and some in the 
United States. Whereas the usual 
head form of the Jews born in 
Europe was short and broad, and 
that of the Sicilians long and nar- 
row, the children of these people 
born in the United States tended to 
be mesocephalic, or between the 
two. They also tended to be taller 
than their parents and the other 
European born children. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon 
seemed to be the fact that the 
American-born babies were allowed 
greater freedom of movement than 
were the ones brought up in Europe, 
there was more physical exercise 
in the later educational program, 
and the food eaten differed consid- 
erably in most of the families stud- 
ied. If changes in type occurred 
in this manner, the fixing of these 
differences was probably due to 
close tribal intermarriage. 
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Although it can be shown that all 
men came originally from a single 
stock, ever since historical times 
the different races have remained 
more or less stable as regards body 
type. It seems certain, therefore, 
that migrations took place long be- 
fore the time of historical records, 
and that during their migrations 
certain people remained isolated 
for long periods of time and inter- 
married among themselves, so that 
physical peculiarities would become 
stabilized. This enforced intermar- 
riage migitt even later be adopted 
into the culture of the groups as 
the accepted form, since it is nota- 
ble that primitive peoples of today 
tend to interbreed within a small 
locality, even when bands of the 
same peoples live on an adjoining 
territory. The Bible fixes the orig- 
inal birthplace of the human race 
as between four rivers. Two of 
these are known: the Euphrates 
and the Tigris; the other two, the 
Pison and the Gehon, cannot be 
traced by these names, but are by 
some considered to be the Nile, and 
the Ganges or the Indus,—a wide 
territory, which would include 
Egypt and Asia Minor. Most 
archaeologists and physical anthro- 
pologists are now agreed that the 
cradle of mankind was probably 
somewhere in Asia or Africa. Com- 
paratively early in the sequence of 
man’s presence upon the earth, 
various groups must have left the 
original home of man and wan- 
dered to other parts. Some mi- 
grated to Europe, and some to 
Asia. Others went to Africa and, 
presumably by means of a land- 
bridge over the Bering Strait, men 
eventually entered the continent of 
the Americas and journeyed as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Innu- 
merable subsidiary migrations took 
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place. The Celts were in posses- 
sion of parts of Europe before the 
Greeks or the Romans. The Dra- 
vidians, who had been preceded by 
a now unknown peoples, inhabited 
India before the Caucasians settled 
there. Indeed, the marked varia- 
tions within each race, and among 
the different peoples of each race 
can only be explained by the fact 
that all races are a composite of 
other races and of subdivisions 
within the race itself,—subsidiary 
migrations resulting in fusions be- 
cause of the inhabitation of one ter- 
ritory by two or more different 
groups of peoples. There are Ne- 
groes of so-called “pure” stock, for 
example, who have a fairer skin 
than some so-called “pure” mem- 
bers of the white race; and there 
are white people whose facial con- 
tour is very similar to the Mongol- 
oid. Innumerable further examples 
might be cited. Nations are still 
more intermixed: for example, 
France and Germany both have two 
distinct national types within their 
boundaries, the Nordic and the AI- 
pine, in addition to other intermix- 
tures. So many have been the in- 
termixtures even within the course 
of history, that there cannot be 
said to be any really “pure” type 
of any stock. 

If, therefore, all peoples are de- 
scended originally from the same 
stock, and in their present forms 
are the results of many intermix- 
tures of subsequent stocks, with the 
more general characteristics due to 
long intermarriage, how can any one 
race arrogate to itself a superiority 
over other races? There is, indeed, 
little upon which the much vaunted 
superiority of any peoples can be 
based. 

So far as ancient times are con- 
cerned, if any peoples can claim su- 


premacy it ought to be the Egyp- 
tians and those of Asia Minor, who 
had a highly developed material 
civilization while the original fore- 
runners of the present white race 
were but savages. The civilization 
of India, China, and of the now ex- 
tinct Aztecs and Incas of Central 
America, date back a very long 
period of time. As regards Euro- 
pean peoples, first the Greeks and 
then the Romans enjoyed a high 
civilization. Not only was Euro- 
pean civilization of late growth, but 
it centered around the Eastern 
Mediterranean long before the cul- 
tural advance of the more northern 
peoples. The civilization of modern 
times is, indeed, built upon the 
remnants which survived after the 
Roman Empire had been overrun 
by the barbarian tribes of the 
North, including the overrated 
Nordics. It must, indeed, be said 
that the Celts were civilized some 
time before the Teutons. 

Although it is true that the white 
race has made such vastly improved 
material progress within the past 
two centuries, this fact does not 
necessarily prove their higher in- 
telligence. A small difference in en- 
vironment, additional products of 
nature, or the absence or rarity of 
products formerly used, might lead 
to discoveries of important prod- 
ucts or forces previously unob- 
served. Custom and habit, both of 
thought and action, have a stultify- 
ing effect upon cultural change. 
Machinery existed in France, Eng- 
land and elsewhere from the thir- 
teenth century onwards, and yet the 
widespread use of it and the mani- 
fold inventions connected with its 
employment did not begin until 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
Queen Elizabeth prohibited the use 
of a stocking machine invented in 
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her day, to avoid the unemployment 
of handknitters, and a similar ma- 
chine was not introduced until over 
a hundred years later. Napoleon 
saw no utility in Fulton’s steam- 
boat, even though he was offered its 
exclusive use. If the people of a 
region have not attained a requisite 
attitude of mind for the adoption 
of any invention, it will be laid 
aside and may even be forgotten. 
As an example of a mistaken race 
theory, take, for example the idea 
that Negroes are less intelligent 
than whitefolk. Yet far from con- 
sidering the Negro as unintelligent, 
whites should marvel at the enor- 
mous progress which has been 
made by American Negroes since 
their emancipation in 1863. In all 
history, there is no such record of 
swift, silent, peaceful, almost un- 
observed progress as the Negro has 
made in America in the past sev- 
enty-five years, with the migration 
of more than two million Negroes to 
the North during and immediately 
after the World War,—despite his 
handicaps socially, in economic 
life, in education, and every other 
way. Sometimes such theorists 
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support their ideas with the further 
theory, based on the notion of 
man’s evolution from lower animal 
forms, that the Negro resembles the 
higher anthropoids more closely 
than the Caucasians, in cranial 
capacity, length of arm, receding 
forehead and prognathous jaw. 
Yet of all races, the Negroes are the 
farthest removed from the ape type, 
with their thick, red lips in con- 
trast to the ape’s thin, bloodless 
ones, and their hairlessness, in con- 
trast to the extreme hairiness of 
the ape. 

Similar examples might be end- 
less. Racial theories are so fre- 
quently mere expressions of 
national pride. Neither national 
pride, nor pride of race, are based 
on any solid factual foundations. 
These facts must needs be fully ap- 
preciated if the racial polemics of 
other countries are not to make 
political headway within our own 
nation and, too, if our own racial 
problem regarding the Negroes and 
other non-white peoples in our 
midst is ever to be squarely faced 
with a view to an eventual satisfac- 
tory solution. 


SHORE LINES 


By CrisTeEL HASTINGS 


IM shorelines curve into the misted blue— 
Here are white arcs of sand and whiter foam, 
While over all this lonely loveliness 
A gray gull wheels high in the vaulted dome. 


A sail, like a pale feather, floats—a dream, 
Into the veil of fog where all ships go— 
Only the sound of wind and wave is left 


And the shrill cry of gray gulls flying low. 
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WITCHES ON ROAS’N EAR RIDGE 


By Mary FRANCES MEARS 


HE old woman knocked the 

ashes from her cob against the 
rung of her split-hickory chair, 
refilled it from the leaf-lugs in her 
pocket, lighted it with a lucifer 
match and smoked placidly, listen- 
ing to a Kentucky cardinal singing 
high in a tall tulip tree. The faint, 
elusive perfume of mountain laurel 
came up the hillside, the late after- 
noon sun was laying long shadows 
against the slopes though it would 
shine yet another hour on the Ridge. 
She took her pipe from her mouth 
to blow a smoke-cloud, and re- 
marked, “Hit’s right peaceful to- 
day.” 

Zeke Merrifield’s widder- woman 
had come from her cabin on a re- 
mote p’int of the Ridge to help in 
the coal company’s clubhouse- 
school kitchen the previous autumn. 
She had seen a sight o’ sorrow in 
this chanst world; her ol’ man 
and two sons were slain by the reve- 
noors and she herself once offended 
a mountain witch who had conse- 
quently caused live snakes to grow 
beneath the skin of her ankles. 
“Live snakes under the skin” was a 
reputedly common affliction of the 
local women, but we teachers in the 
school had not as yet been able to 
discover an actual victim of the dis- 
order in our avid search for native 
folklore. So we had welcomed this 
old woman with double hospitality, 
hoping to learn something of the 
“disease.” But alas, the widder 
was grim, silent, suspicious alike of 


furriners and their pestiferous 
questions, and it was almost spring 
before she became convinced that 
our curiosity concerning ha’nts, 
witches and sich was not foolish- 
ment, but shore as preachin’. 

I had found her, this late May 
afternoon, sitting outside the 
kitchen door, enjoying her pipe and 
the sunshine. I had accepted with 
alacrity her invitation to come out 
and set a spell, had tilted another 
split-hickory chair against the wall 
mountain-fashion, and tactfully 
said nothing. She was speaking 
again: 

“*Pears like that red-bird witch 
has got a heap to say about holpin’ 
somebody.” 

“Do witches ever help anybody?” 
I asked incredulously. 

“They kin effen they’re so mind- 
ed,” she explained, “An’ they carry 
good news as well as bad. They al- 
ways know when comp’ny’s comin’, 
an’ sometimes they’ll take the shape 
of the family rooster an’ crow be- 
fore the door in warnin’. I knowed 
a woman who seen that sign proved 
onst: Her rooster crowed right loud 
one mornin’ then flopped out of 
sight. She looked out, an’ there 
war the best-favored witch in the 
settlement climbin’ over the rail 
fence, comin’ to spend the day. 
She had sent that rooster to give 
word. 

“My ol’ man an’ the boys war 
warned of revenoors that way. Hit 
war comin’ on night an’ the chick- 
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ens flew up into the trees to roost, 
all but the dominecker rooster. He 
crowed fit to bust in the door, an’ 
I couldn’t shoo him off at all. Jest 
then Zeke an’ the lads come in 
from the clearin’ with their hoes, 
an’ Zeke said, ‘Sairy Jane, you let 
that rooster be. I'll be bound he’s 
warnin’ us of revenoors. Jake Scog- 
gins stopped by the clearin’ a while 
ago an’ he ‘lowed a couple of fur- 
riners war seen comin’ this-a way 
from Bresh Crick. I reckon me an’ 
the boys’d better lay low an’ see ef 
thar’s danger.’ 

“Whilst they et their suppers, I 
fixed a snack of corn pone an’ mid- 
dlin’ meat an’ a jug o’ buttermilk, 
then they lit out down the holler to 
Jackson’s cave which no furriner 
could ever diskiver till Doomsday. 
An’ as shore as I’m settin’ here, 
they hadn’t no mor’n drapped out o’ 
sight tell two strangers come mog- 
gin’ up the trail. They had two little 
toy guns belted onto ’em, an’ war 
powerful sassy, axin’ who lived here, 
an’ all. But I didn’t know a pime 
blank thing about nothin’ an’ they 
moseyed back down the hill ag’in. 

“Next midnight, I took more vit- 
tles to the cave, an’ Zeke said them 
war revenoors all right, an’ they 
carried them little toy guns bekaze 
they didn’t know how to shoot 
*tother kind. Well, Zeke an’ the 
boys stayed a whole week down to 
the cave an’ every night I toted 
vittles to "em. Then one day a 
neighbor-man drapped in an’ told 
how them thar furriners had been 
seed a-traipsin off tow’ds the Vir- 
ginny side an’ he guessed they war 
clear’d out fer good. So my men- 
folks come back home, an’ war right 
thankful that rooster warned ’em in 
time. 

“Them war the last furriners on 
the Ridge till next summer. At 


Jake Sidebottoms’ log-raising fer 
his new cabin, two strangers come 
an’ mixed with the crowd, lettin’ on 
like they’d come to write down the 
old song-ballits as our folks knows, 
so the lowlanders could sing. They 
had little black writin’-books, an’ 
they made quare black marks with 
red pencils, an’ said the lowlanders 
could read tunes outen books like 
the circuit rider kin read the Bible. 
“Nobody paid ’em much mind, 
but Elmiry Sidebottoms wa’n’t right 
easy in her mind. She said her 
roosters crowed all the day before, 
but she paid’m no mind, fer she 
knowed a passel o’ folks war comin’ 
to the log-raisin’, an’ anyways she 
didn’t s’picion furriners bein’ nigh. 
But nothin’ happened till after din- 
ner. Then ’long tow’ds the shank o’ 
the evenin’, one o’ them strangers 
tuck a mis’ry in his stummick, an’ 
his pardner ‘lowed he had them 
spells often an’ nothin’ but corn lik- 
ker ever cured him. Elmiry wanted 
to make him some yarb tea, an’ rub 
snake ile on his stummick but he 
wouldn’t have no sich doctorin’, an’ 
he jest doubled up an’ moaned ter- 
rible-like, beggin’ fer jest one leetle 
drap to ease him. So Jake said hit 
war a powerful pity to let a-body 
punish so, an’ he reckoned he could 
find a jug somers, but he hadn’t no 
more’n spit out the words till a 
strange black rooster flew up an’ 
crowed right in his face! 
“Ever’body was hepped then to 
what was wrong. That furriner 
wan't sick at all, but was only wish- 
ful fer evidence so’s he could find 
out who war ’stillin’ likker in them 
parts. Them fellers seed hit wan’t 
healthy no more, an’ lit out down 
the mountain like tarnation was 
after "em. One drapped his little 
writin’-book, an’ hit war drawed 
full o’ little bunches of straight 
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black lines with dots an’ flags, an’ 
words writ under ’em to guide reve- 
noors by.” 

Music-writing books, with bars 
and notes—I stopped musing, for 
she had not yet finished: 

“I riccollect how a little shaver 
started a feud over that sign a long 
time ago. A neighbor-woman had 
come to stay all day with his 
mammy, an’ right after she got thar 
a rooster commenced crowin’ like 
he’d forgot somep’n. ‘Git away 
from that door!’ the boy yelled at 
him, ‘I reckon you'll crow up some- 
body else we don’t want!’ 

“That made the woman mad as 
fire, an’ the boy’s mammy couldn’t 
pacify her no ways. She riz right 
up an’ went home to tell her men- 
folks. ... Thar war a sight o’ kill- 
in’s on both sides afore the feud 
died out. 

“But hit ain’t always good news 
the witches brings, ner comp’ny 
that’s comin’. Effen a whippoor- 
will saws an’ hollers nigh the cabin, 
hit means a death in the family, an’ 
ef thar’s a sick body in the house, 
hit won’t git well. Witches is al- 
ways comin’ an’ goin’ from the Bad 
Place, an’ they see the Old Scratch 
ever’ night, who knows when some- 
body’s lookin’ to die, an’ whether 
he’s to git their souls. So a witch 
kin pass the word along to them as 
is about to die in time to git religion 
ef they need hit. Sometimes she 
comes as a screech-owl ’stid of a 
whippoorwill, an’ cries an’ moans 
around the cabin tell yo’ p’nigh 
can’t stand hit sometimes. An’ 
ag’in, she’s a big hooter that never 
leaves the deep, dark hollers tell she 
comes to squall: “‘Whoo-oo, whoo- 
whoo-ah? I know whoo-oo0 whoo-oo’. 

“When a new-born baby is to be 
tuck, a witch comes ridin’ on the 
wind to tell hit’s mammy. Yo’-all 
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can’t see her, but yo’ kin hear her 
long black skyirts swishin’ as she 
flies by on her broomstick an’ goes 
wailin’ off down the valley. An’ the 
little ’un smiles to hitself bekaze hit 
knows the angels is comin’ to carry 
hit away from this sorrowful world. 
But thar’s no rejoicin’ in the Bad 
Place when a young baby dies, fer 
they-all know hit’s little white soul 
goes straight up to the Blessed 
Country as fast as hit’s little wings 
kin fly.” 

A chill wind was coming down 
the mountain, the sun was sinking, 
and the redbird was silent. A hoot- 
owl called eerily in the distance and 
I wondered who was about to die. 
Zeke Merrifield’s widder - woman 
puffed energetically until her pipe 
glowed red again, and I knew she 
would tell me more. 

“Some witches’ll do friendly turns 
to holpen distressful mortals in 
other ways. I riccollect Dorcas 
Ann, ’way back on the Ridge, who 
tuck a powerful hankerin’ fer a 
low-down, mean-dispositioned feller 
who war a mighty pore prospect 
fer any gal to git sot on. Her maw 
war nigh franticked to death, fer 
Dorcas Ann was powerful head- 
strong an’ sot in her ways, jest like 
her paw, an’ nobody knowed what 
notion she would take ef she was 
contraried too much. Her folks all 
told her how ornery that feller war 
an’ how sorry she’d be ef she mar- 
ried him, but she didn’t pay nobody 
no mind. She wouldn’t look at no- 
body else; she even turned up her 
nose at a fine young valley farmer 
who wanted to see her home from a 
quiltin’ frolic. 

“Then her maw seed right off 
she’d have to go see a witch. Thar 
war one livin’ in Jimson-weed cove 
who sold yarbs an’ potions, an’ 
folks said she could do good deeds 
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fer them she liked an’ dire things to 
sich as she hated. So that pore 
woman went to see her about Dor- 
cas Ann. Nobody knows what she 
said, ner what the witch told her, 
but Dorcas Ann was soon trickeried 
into goin’ to see the witch herself, 
to git a love-potion, seein’ as the fel- 
ler hadn’t popped the question yit, 
an’ had been makin’ eyes at other 
gals besides. Well, the witch was 
real surprised to see the gal; she 
give her a wild turnip to eat, and 
said she would know fer shore next 
mornin’ ef the feller loved her... . 
She et the turnip. . . . Next mornin’, 
her face was kivered with ugly pim- 
ples tell yo’ couldn’t set a pin down 
without techin’ one. . . . That feller 
give her one skeered look, then left 
her, flat. An’ purty soon word come 
that he was courtin’ a well-to-do 
widder woman on yan side o’ the 
mountain. 

“Dorcas Ann was mad as a wet 
hen when she heered that. She 
cried an’ stormed, then her paw’s 
hard-headedness got the best of it, 
an’ she “lowed she wouldn’t a mar- 
ried sech a low-down feller fer no- 
body’s askin.’ Then the witch come 
an’ said a spell over the pimples so 
they all dried up an’ she was purtier 
than ever before.” 

“Did the fellow come back?” I 
eagerly interrupted. 

“She didn’t give him no chanst!” 
was the spirited response. “That 
gal married a right peart young 
moonshiner on "tother Ridge. She 
had ‘leven children an’ they war 
all livin’ an’ well last time I heered. 
She allus said the witch done her a 
mighty good turn to show up that 
ornery feller so’s she could ditch 
him in time!” 

She turned dark, sympathetic 
eyes on me for a full minute as if 
studying my abysmal ignorance 
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concerning the Powers of Darkness, 
then proceeded to give me some 
sound advice against the Evil Ones: 

“Never rile a witch,” she cau- 
tiously admonished, “er she’ll put a 
spell on yo’ to yer dyin’ day. Never 
look back over yer shoulder when 
walkin’ along the road, fer like as 
not witches’ll be follerin’, an’ they 
mought make off with yo’ ef they 
think they’ve been seen. An’ never 
walk backwards, fer witches might 
snatch yo’ up on their broomsticks 
an’ tote yo’ off to be their slave. 
Ef a blackbird hops an’ screeches 
on the ground nigh yo’, that’s a 
witch, shore as yo’re born. Ef yo’ 
throw a horseshoe at her she’ll fly 
away in a hurry, for she knows 
right well if a horseshoe hits her 
she’ll lose her power of witch- 
craft. 

“Yo’ can’t always see witches, but 
yo’ kin see their doin’s right plain. 
When cows give bloody milk, when 
cornfodder withers on the stalks, 
when the weather is quare, an’ jack- 
o-lanterns comes out o’ the hollers 
to dance on the hillsides, that means 
witches is at their meanness, an’ 
folks has to pertect theirselves. 
Nutgalls, or rotten wood that shines 
after dark, er hair from a black cat, 
buried in a hazel thicket when the 
moon’s in shadder, can pacify the 
witches, fer we-all know they use 
these wonderments in their stews 
and potions, an’ they always dance 
in hazel thickets in the dark o’ the 
moon. 

“But some things is always be- 
witched. Judas-trees are always be- 
witched since Judas hung hisself on 
one. Don’t never tech one when its 
red with buds, fer them buds is red 
with Judas’ blood and hit’ll be- 
witch yo’ the whole day. . . . Witches 
won’t pester a woman who’s ex- 
pectin’ ner when she’s down with 
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her baby neither, if her man’ll drive 
three nails in a row on the door sill. 
A bundle of switches over the door 
keeps out the hags, too, er a horse- 
shoe over the door. An’ a buckeye 
over the fireplace keeps witches 
from flyin’ down the chimney. 

“But the shorest way to kill a 
witch is to shoot a picture of her 
with a silver bullet. Onst, thar war 
a ol’ woman lived so long on the 
highest, lonesomest p’int of the 
Ridge that folks clear forgot ef she 
ever had a man er any other kin. 
Wrinkled she war, like a frostbit 
wild crab-apple, an’ bent an’ stooped 
like a crooked sourwood saplin’ all 
bent an’ twisted in the wind. An’ 
nobody knowed how she lived, fer 
she didn’t have no likker-still, an’ 
she didn’t sell no charms as any- 
body could hear tell, an’ nobody 
ever seed her workin’ ’cept diggin’ 
strange roots er getherin’ quare 
yarbs on the mountain side. Some 
folks seed her goin’ on the long ja’nt 
to the settlemint totin’ some kind o’ 
bundles, er comin’ back loaded with 
store-truck, sich ez balls o’ yarn fer 
knittin’. . . . Sometimes thar’d be 
weeks go by with nary a wisp of 
smoke comin’ outen her stick-chim- 
ney an’ folks b’lieved she was away 
at some witches’ palaverin’. No- 
body ever ketched her in any devil- 
try, but onst things got to happenin’ 
’at nobody could tell what war at 
the bottom of hit. W’y, folks be- 
gun wonderin’ ef she wa’n’t doin’ 
the witchin’. 

“Hit war a bad summer that last 
year she stayed on the Ridge. Heat 
lightnin’ licked along the hillsides 
an’ thunder rolled through the hol- 
lers an’ clouds come up right while 
the sun was shinin’ then blowed 
away but nary drap o’ rain fell, ner 
any dew. The ground parched dry 
an’ cracked open like  sho’tnin’ 
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bread; springs an’ branches dried 
up, an’ thar wan’t no water in the 
crick but dugout deep holes an’ hit 
war too brackish to drink. To- 
backer leaves curled up an’ died on 
the stalks; quare black husks 
growed onto the corn tell hit war all 
blighted. Cookfires hissed an’ sput- 
tered on the hearths an’ screeched 
down the chimbleys in loud blasts, 
frightin’ women an’ children into 
conniption fits. Doors slammed 
when nobody teched ’em; cows an’ 
mules come up to the cabin doors 
a-cryin’ an’ moanin’. Men couldn’t 
find no squirrels er chipmunks in 
the woods when they went a-huntin’ 
fer meat an’ the Circuit Rider said 
hit all were the Lord’s doin’s be- 
kaze somebody war sinnin’, an’ 
*twan’t no witches at all. But 
thar’d been no sinnin’ to speak of— 
leastways no more’n common, an’ 
folks said betwixt theirselves whar 
the Circuit Rider couldn’t hear, as 
how some witch war busy, an’ hit 
behooved us to settle her. 

“So a passel o’ stout-hearted men 
went first off to that ol’ woman, to 
warn her to stop her doin’s, but she 
warn’t to home. Her hearth was 
dead an’ cold as the grave, an’ grass 
war gro’in over her doorstep like 
nobody lived thar. Ever’body 
knowed right off how she warn’t 
gone fer no good, an’ was likely as 
not holpin’ other witches spile the 
whole country. So they-all cut her 
pitcher on the bark of a tamarack 
tree, an’ somebody had a piece of 
silver money to melt into a bullet, 
an’ then Bill Henry Jaggers who’s 
the shootinest man on the Ridge 
fired hit at the pitcher from a rifle- 
gun. But Bill Henry must-a been a 
mite narvous fer he only hit the 
pitcher in the arm! But a feller 
from Bresh Crick Forks said after- 
wards how he’d seen her with her 
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arm in a sling, an’ anyways she 
must-a cl’ared out fer good bekaze 
nobody never seen hide ner hair of 
her any more an’ her cabin went to 
rack an’ ruin.” 

The redbird in the tulip tree was 
trilling into the sunset and the 
thrush had flown. The widow 
again replenished her pipe and 
smoked thoughtfully for a little 
while, watching the cardinal as if 
his lovesick song had awakened 
earlier and closer memories. .. . It 
was said that she herself was a 
right likely-looking girl when young 
Zeke Merrifield went a-courting her 
a half century ago. I was certain 
that she knew right smart more 
about those love-legends and signs 
which were already old in Eliza- 
bethan England and which are still 
handed down from mother to 
daughter in the Cumberlands. 

“Listen to that redbird,” she 
mused. “Hit’s a-tellin’ some gal 
she’ll be married afore the year’s 
out.” 

She went on to explain that 
witches are in their kindliest mood 
at this time of year, and will, if 
properly invoked, reveal to anxious 
maidens the identity of their future 
husbands. 

“Any gal who wants to know ef 
she’s to be a bride this year kin go 
to some crossroads at sundown, 
look up to the sky and down to the 
ground three times a-runnin’ an’ 
shet her eyes an’ say out loud, 


‘Ef I’m to wear a weddin’ ring, 
Let me hear a birdie sing; 
But ef I ne’er wed at all, 

Let me hear my coffin fall.’ 


“"N shore as she’s a-standin’ 
thar, some bird’ll answer her. That 
is, hit will effen she’s goin’ to be 
married. But ef she ain’t, she'll 
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hear her coffin fallin’ somers back 
in the woods. I heerd tell of one 
gal who ’lowed she didn’t believe in 
no sech foolishment but she went to 
the crossroads one night anyways, 
jest to see what would happen. She 
said the rhyme—an’ she wan’t an- 
swered by no bird neither, but a 
rotten tree crashed down by the 
side of the road p’nigh afore she 
got through sayin’ it. Witches 
pushed hit over, shore ez yo’re born, 
fer that gal never married to the 
day of her death. 

“Redbirds is always a sign of love 
an’ weddin’s. They’re good luck, 
too. Effen a gal sees one whilst 
she’s goin’ to the spring fer water, 
she kin set down her water-bucket, 
wave the dipper-gourd three times 
in the air around her head an’ say 
to hit, 


‘Purty bird, fly away, 
To my own true love this day.’ 


An hit’ll fly straight in the direc- 
tion whar he lives. 

“Snails is fortune-tellers, too. Ef 
yo’ find a snail some mornin’ afore 
sunup, bring him home an’ set him 
on a plate with corn meal sprinkled 
onto it an’ he’ll wiggle around till 
he spells the letters of yo’ future 
man’s fust name in the meal. 

“Ef jest names ain’t enough, an’ 
yo’ want to see his face, yo’ kin see 
him this a-way: When the sun 
shines straight down into a spring 
er well at noontime, hold a lookin’- 
glass up before yo’, with yo’ back 
to the spring, in sech fashion as yo’ 
kin see the sunny water in the 
glass, an’ yo’ kin see his face down 
into the water, lookin’ over yo’ 
shoulder at yo’. But ef yo’ turn 
around to look right at him yore- 
se’f, he won’t be thar, an’ he won’t 
never come back. 
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“But a dumb supper’s the shorest 
sign of all. Hit takes a sight o’ 
bother to set: hit must be ready at 
the very second of midnight, an’ all 
the conjurin’ an’ doin’s must be 
jest so, er ’tain’t no good. The gals 
must walk back’ards, carryin’ one 
dish at a time till they’ve set two 
places at the table—one for their- 
selves an’ one fer the visitor,—with 
plates, spoons, knives, forks, an’ 
two glasses of water, then two 
chairs. Ef a-body looks behind 
her, er walks a step forward, er 
talks, er grins, the spell’s broke an’ 
they-all have to do hit all over. 
But ef they finish right, they set 
down in their own chairs by their 
plates an’ wait till the clock strikes 
twelve. Then, ef no witch has 
been riled, an’ effen they’ve set the 
table right, the fortune tellin’ 
witches’ll take the shapes of the 
gals’ future husbands an’ come in- 
side an’ set in the chairs beside ’em 
an’ take a drink out-a his glass of 
water. But ef any gal won’t git 
married, her coffin’ll come in and 
set by her. 

“A woman tol’ me one time how 
she sot a supper when she was 
fifteen year ol’, an’ a stranger-lad 
come in an’ sot down by her. Next 
summer, she got acquainted with 
him at the Footwashin’ Baptist 
camp meetin’ an’ they war married 
’long about ’tater-diggin’ time. She 
said she knowed him the minnit 
she laid eyes on him, but he couldn’t 
noways riccollect comin’ to her 
dumb supper.” 

She laid down her pipe to tell me 
all about a “supper” which she had 
set one time with other girls of her 
age, when she was “goin’ on thir- 
teen”: 

“Thar war six of us a-stayin’ all 
night at my pap’s house. We got 
the table all set without nary mis- 
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hap afore midnight, and we-all war 
settin’ down as still as mice, waitin’ 
fer the witches to come. The wind 
had gone down till nary leaf on the 
poplar trees war rustlin’, an’ the 
moon war shin’ bright as day out- 
side. The hands on the banjer- 
clock moved so slow hit ’peared like 
midnight didn’t aim to ever come, 
but they fin’lly did reach twelve... 
Then all to onst, the wind riz an’ 
trees commenced to groan and 
screek, the door an’ winders started 
rattlin’ an’ a big black cloud come 
up over the moon’s face tell hit soon 
war pitch-black night whar hit had 
been light as day a minnit afore. 
We-all knowed the witches war 
right thar; we could hear ’em 
swishin’ an’ sailin’ around the room 
past us tell we could p’nigh reach 
out an’ tech one, an’ the candle on 
the table hissed an’ guttered when- 
ever one’d come too close. Then 
a big hoot-owl over on the next p’int 
begun askin’, ‘Whoo-000 whooo— 
who—ah?’ an’ wind come down the 
chimbley a-moanin’ an’ wailin’ like 
somebody war lookin’ to die. We- 
all looked at one another an’ our 
eyes war big as saucers. Cold chills 
run up an’ down my backbone, an’ 
one gal let out a screech, then fell 
over onto the floo’ like she war 
dead. That broke the spell, an’ we 
couldn’t try no more that year, hit 
bein’ the last night in May.” 

“Did the girl who fainted ever get 
married?” I anxiously wanted to 
know. 

“She lived an’ died a ol’ maid,” 
was the completely informative re- 
ply. 

“I wish I could see some real 
witchings,” I murmured, almost 
prayerfully. 

The old woman smoked reflec- 
tively, silently, for several minutes. 
Then, in an impulsive confidence, 
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she lifted her voluminous home- 
spun skirts a few inches and re- 
vealed an ankle on which a num- 
ber of elongated swellings throbbed 
and palpitated like living, breathing 
reptiles. I felt her keen, half-sus- 
picious eyes dart from the ankles to 
my face, but my genuine open- 
mouthed astonishment completely 
won her. 

“Them war put thar by a witch,” 
she solemnly declared, “An’ live 
snakes can’t be conjured off’n a 
body by all the conjur-women on 
the earth. Hit war while my ol’ 
man an’ the boys war alive. I war 
packin’ a bucket of water up from 
the spring and set hit down to rest 
a mite in the path, an’ a little yaller 
snake wiggled right out o’ the weeds 
onto my bare foot. I killed the 
snake with a rock an’ went on to 
the cabin with the water. Zeke 
laughed about me killin’ the snake, 
but he quit laughin’ when I said 
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how quare hit looked, and he ‘lowed 
maybe hit was a witch. Well, I 
went back to the spring next morn- 
in’, but that snake was plum, clean 
gone. Hit’d come back to life an’ 
crawled off, an’ I knowed then hit 
war a witch an’ somep’n bad was 
goin’ to happen to me. Shore 
enough, ’twan’t long till a little bitty 
snake started growin’ under the 
skin on that same ankle the snake 
crawled over, an’ a whole lot more 
kept comin’ till now both ankles is 
kivered with snakes.” 

She gazed stoically at the wrig- 
gling “snakes” forever imprisoned 
beneath the skin of her ankles. A 
hopeless, resigned expression set- 
tled on her weather-beaten face and 
a sharp sigh escaped the stern lips 
as her wrinkled hand let fall the 
heavy skirts to cover again from 
alien eyes her varicose veins. And 
the old woman relighted her pipe, 
for it had gone out. 


CONFESSION OF A TOO SENSITIVE PERSON 
By Sister MririaM, R.S.M. 


LORD, I am ashamed to be the thing 
Iam. I never miss my morning prayer, 
And matins, lauds, and little hours I sing 
Upon a note of joy a bird would dare 
To envy if he could. But let a word 
Be, like a missile, hurled at me, 
I cannot act as if I had not heard 
The rankling echo of its injury, 
Which, thought upon and nurtured, soon becomes, 
Above the strains of violin and flute, 
As loud as harsh reverberating drums 
That make me wish earth’s orchestra were mute. 
If sticks and stones can break my bones, the smart 


Of bitter words can almost break my heart. 














INCREDIBLE MOZART 


By C. RicHarp GINDER 


ICTURE a little man tossing off 

sheet after sheet of music manu- 
script, writing frantically, with al- 
most perfect legibility, and finish- 
ing, after a few hours, one of the 
greatest compositions in music lit- 
erature. It was Mozart, of course. 
He had finished his opera, Don Gio- 
vanni, all but the overture, and the 
whole work was to have its pre- 
miére on October 29, 1787. On the 
night of October 28th, he took off 
his coat and vest, tucked in the 
ample ruffles about his wrists, and 
set to work. Soon he began to doze 
off, so he called in Frau Mozart to 
read him fairy tales and tell him 
jokes. That kept him awake. Tra- 
dition has it that the scores were 
rushed over page for page to the 
instrumentalists at the theater and 
that the overture was rehearsed be- 
fore the ink was dry. 

Marvelous!—but then everything 
Mozart did was marvelous. His 
composing was all done in his 
mind. He finished his composition 
from the initial pick-up to the last 
beat before he ever set pen to paper. 
He is the only man known to his- 
tory who could hear the whole or- 
chestra mentally—so that not only 
composition but orchestration as 
well was purely intellectual. When 
he could conveniently get to a writ- 
ing desk, it was simply a matter of 
transferring the musical score from 
his mind to the paper before him. 
Composers have always done their 
work away from an instrument,— 
but what a halting, stammering 


business it is!—constant reference 
to thematic material already used 
—testing of idea against idea—trial 
— error—and correction. Mozart 
composed sometimes at the dinner- 
table, and when this happened, he 
would take his napkin by two cor- 
ners, folding it and refolding it 
with neatness and precision. 

Of all child prodigies, certainly 
Mozart was the most prodigious! 
When he was only five, Mozart was 
making public appearances as solo- 
ist on the harpsichord. Two years 
later, he published his first compo- 
sitions—a group of piano sonatas— 
besides practicing the violin and or- 
gan. At eight, he wrote his first 
symphony, and was off touring 
Europe. At ten, he wrote an ora- 
torio and, to skip a number of 
smaller works, at fourteen, he wrote 
his first opera—and very popular it 
was, too. The child directed it at 
La Scala in Milan, and it ran for 
twenty nights. 

This Wunderkind was born at 
Salzburg, Austria, in 1756. His 
father, Leopold Mozart, was a pro- 
fessional musician himself, and he 
directed the education of the child 
as best he could. Recent biogra- 
phers have been wont to disparage 
old Leopold because, it is alleged, 
he forced the boy’s talents and 
worked him almost to death before 
he was out of short pants. But how 
was poor Leopold to be any the 
wiser? Child psychology is a young 
science itself, and, as far as we 
know, never before (nor since, in 
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fact) has there been a musician of 
Wolfgang Mozart’s precocity. What 
would you do if you were a strug- 
gling artist, and your wife one day 
laid a child genius at your feet? If 
Mozart did tour much when he was 
young—it is no great trial for a 
child to work hard at practicing or 
to play in public—and travel is an 
education of the best sort. Between 
the ages of six and twenty-five Mo- 
zart made eleven tours — visiting 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land—moving his residence, finally, 
to Vienna. Marion Bauer says these 
tours “were made so that Mozart 
would attract wealthy and influen- 
tial patrons, who might help him 
to earn a livelihood ... and to 
familiarize him with all forms of 
music and language.” Is there any- 
thing malicious or scheming in a 
father who would plan such trips? 
Mozart loved his father. “Nach 
Gott kommt Papa,” he used to say, 
—‘After God comes Papa.” And 
the person who married Mozart’s 
widow, in editing Wolfgang’s writ- 
ings, says that “after having played 
all day, he would readily play again 
at his father’s request. He never 
needed corporal punishment. He 
obeyed any sign from his parents, 
so far that he would not take or 
eat the least thing without their in- 
vitation to do so.” 

Mozart was obviously better ac- 
quainted with his father than 
Marcia Davenport or others of his 
biographers. We are happy to 
agree with Mozart that his father 
did his best, and very well at 
that! 

When one of these tours brought 
them to Rome, Wolfgang performed 
a celebrated feat. It seems that the 
Sistine Choir saves one particular 
Miserere for use during Holy Week 
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—a setting by Allegri. The compo- 
sition was so exclusively the prop- 
erty of the Choir that divulgation of 
it was said to carry the penalty of 
excommunication. Little Mozart 
heard the composition on Wednes- 
day, liked it, and wrote it out at his 
lodgings from memory. Then on 
Friday he tucked it into his cap, 
smuggled it into St. Peter’s, and 
corrected the copy from its second 
performance. Needless to say, the 
child incurred no penalty. He was, 
in fact, very young then—fourteen 
—for he writes to his sister, “I have 
had the honor of kissing St. Peter’s 
toe in S. Pietro, and as I have the 
misfortune to be too small, they 
lifted me to his height.” 

Mozart never did grow very tall. 
He was always short—thin, in early 
life—with a big nose, which grew 
less noticeable as he grew stouter. 
He was rather vain of his fine hair 
and the large head beneath it—but, 
in general, his appearance was in- 
significant. The first woman he 
courted rejected his proposal; but 
she used to vindicate her judgment 
in later life by saying, — “But he 
was such a little fellow!” The 
“little fellow” tried to compensate 
for his physical deficiencies by 
wearing heavily embroidered 
clothes and much jewelry, of which 
he had an abundance. (Altogether 
fourteen watches were presented to 
him during his tours; he threatened 
to wear all of them simultaneously 
as a warning hint to would-be bene- 
factors.) His contemporaries say 
that though his stare was frequent- 
ly vacant, when he played his 
whole person expressed the mood of 
his music. 

His health was never good—pos- 
sibly because he worked too much 
and rarely got enough sleep. Bil- 
liards was his favorite sport. He 
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had a table set up in his home, and 
if no one would play with him—if 
his wife were busy—he would play 
alone. But even more than bil- 
liards, he loved dancing. One of 
his friends—an Irish musician, 
Kelly, by name— writes: “Mme. 
Mozart told me that great as his 
genius was, he was an enthusiast 
for dancing, and often said that his 
taste lay in that art rather than in 
music.” 

Mozart was always poor—so poor 
that he tried to budget his expenses 
from time to time and keep ac- 
counts. But he was generous, and 
even in his poverty he was kind to 
a “chiseling” clarinetist, Stadler, 
who used to sponge meals at the 
Mozart table, and wheedle loans 
from the composer on one pretext 
or another. 

This man Mozart would have 
been the world’s greatest composer 
—the most perfect musician ever 
set on this earth—if he had not, in 
his later twenties, lost his faith. It 
may sound narrow to mention the 
fact,—but I am writing apart from 
any religious consideration. What 
induced this breakdown in his spir- 
itual life? Mozart had been born 
and baptized a Catholic; his educa- 
tion and early conditioning were 
Catholic; but something must have 
gone askew within him. There must 
have been a disturbance in his spir- 
itual life which shook his faith for 
the rest of his days. We can only 
conjecture on possible causes; we 
shall never know with certainty,— 
but there are certain facts which 
make matter for interesting study 
in connection with this. 

For instance, the Archbishops of 
Salzburg—Sigismund and Hierony- 
mus—both of them were most un- 
kind to the composer. They were 
small-minded prelates of the day, 


whose line of conduct — under- 
standable, perhaps, according to 
eighteenth century conventions—is 
thoroughly unintelligible today. 
Musicians were menials then, and 
few men of high station, even to- 
day, will concede the quality of 
genius to a servant, and the Mozarts 
were servants to the Archbishops 
and were treated as such by the 
Archbishops. Mozart, Senior, had 
been accustomed to truckle, but 
Wolfgang had been fussed over in 
the cradle, he had a fair estimation 
of his own worth, and early asked a 
release from the archiepiscopal 
household. The prelate, at first un- 
willing to let him go, had him 
finally kicked out of the palace, and 
the implication is that this vis a 
tergo was physical. In any event, 
young Mozart could not help being 
scandalized. 

But how, you may ask, would 
this spiritual unrest affect com- 
poser Mozart? The answer is sim- 
ply this. There are two factors in 
the make-up of a composer: first, 
he must have lofty and sublime 
ideas; secondly, he must be able to 
express them with fidelity. No one 
has exceeded Mozart in the signifi- 
cant expression of an idea. On 
hearing his music, one understands 
at once what was in the composer’s 
mind,—which leads us all the more 
forcefully to conclude that Mozart 
was mentally uneasy. W. J. Turner 
enters into a brilliant discussion of 
the problem without hitting upon 
its solution—a solution easily ap- 
parent to a Catholic. Turner speaks 
of a “profoundly disturbing melan- 
choly” everywhere sensible in the 
master’s music. For a more or less 
easily accessible instance of it, lis- 
ten to the G minor Symphony. The 
first movement gropes toward hap- 
piness—a happiness unattainable 
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for Mozart—with breath-taking in- 
tensity. Never was such perfect 
music set on paper. Yet the effect 
left on the hearer is one of sadness. 
“It is,” says Turner, “a still, un- 
plumbed melancholy underlying 
even his brightest and most viva- 
cious movements. . . . It would be 
an interesting psychological study 
to try to discover its meaning. It 
may be that Mozart’s life was a pro- 
foundly unhappy one. .. . It is prob- 
able that his extreme sensitiveness 
in unfavorable surroundings caused 
him great suffering, and that he 
was unfortunate in his relations 
with women [but he was not!—he 
married early and was devoted to 
his wife}; but such, in varying de- 
gree, are the trials of all artists of 
genius, and I do not think they will 
account for the peculiar, all-pervad- 
ing, transparent gloom of Mozart’s 
music. I am not even sure that 
‘gloom’ and ‘melancholy’ are the 
right words to use. . . . I believe 
that Mozart’s personal life was a 
failure. In his last years he aban- 
doned himself to frivolous gaiety. 
Without being dissipated, he 
wasted his time and strength upon 
masked balls, dancing, feasting, and 
idle gallantry. It is impossible to 
believe that he found such a life 
satisfactory. Why, then, did he 
pursue it? . . . Mozart obviously 
lacked that quiet, steady, flaming 
faith which burns so intensely in 
Bach and Beethoven.” 

Mr. Turner, before making the 
remarks quoted, had just said — 
with some inconsistency—that Mo- 
zart wrote the Requiem and the 
Twelfth Mass with a “religious 
sense”: one can have that without 
having religion. For example: the 
composer, having determined to 
write, say, a funeral lament, recalls 
from the lower reaches of his imagi- 
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nation and sense-memory, all that 
he has ever associated with sorrow 
for the dead. He synthesizes in 
himself a mood appropriate to the 
occasion—all of which is very effec- 
tive, but as thoroughly artificial as 
the somber garb and sympathetic 
face of the undertaker. 

In Prague, in the early fall of 
1787, Mozart was befriended and 
helped, in a material way, by an ex- 
priest named Lorenzo da Ponte. 
This fellow was a Jew, converted 
and baptized at fourteen, then sent 
to the seminary. Six months after 
his ordination, he quarreled with 
his bishop and turned to secular ac- 
tivities, choosing Casanova as his 
patron and model. Though the man 
did a splendid job of writing a 
libretto for Mozart—Don Giovanni 
—he was evidently poor company 
for anyone, certainly not a fit com- 
panion for a_ spiritual weakling 
such as Mozart. 

Such straws in the wind indicate 
the trend of the composer’s re- 
ligious life,—and we can follow Mr. 
Turner in his discussion of what he 
considers to be, perhaps, Mozart’s 
greatest work—the G minor Quin- 
tet: “The third movement, adagio, 
is tragic in its intensity. But what, 
then, happens? Mozart concludes 
with a finale, light, sparkling, and 
gay, but one more masking an 
abyss of black melancholy. A finale 
that is utterly inadequate... . 
Why? Because after the poignant, 
heart-breaking intensity of the slow 
movement, some affirmation of the 
soul is inexorably demanded. Mo- 
zart could not make that affirma- 
tion. He could not even attempt to 
make it. If he had attempted, but 
had failed, then we could speak of 
inadequate resources. But he had 
no faith, he could not lift up his 
heart and sing from the bottom of 
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that abyss, he could not stretch his 
wings and rise up out of it, he could 
only shrug his shoulders and blow 
us another bubble. Therefore, and 
therefore only, he is not the world’s 
greatest composer.” 

Though he died before he was 
thirty-five, this genius found time 
to write (quoting Waldo Selden 
Pratt): “About 35 songs, 20 vocal 
canons, over 30 concert arias, sev- 
eral part songs, much church mu- 
sic, including 15 Masses, many 
motets and several cantatas, a con- 
siderable amount of piano music, 
including 17 sonatas for two hands, 
5 for four hands, ete., 7 organ 
sonatas, much chamber music, in- 
cluding 42 violin sonatas, 26 quar- 
tets, 10 quintets, etc., many con- 
certos for piano, violin, flute, horn, 
bassoon, etc., manifold works for 
orchestra, including 49 symphonies, 
about 30 divertimenti, etc., and 
nearly 20 operas and similar 
works.” 

Mozart’s death was preceded by a 
strange coincidence. While he was 
at the pinnacle of emotional and 
technical maturity, he received a 
mysterious commission from a 
stranger, “a tall, thin, grave-looking 
man,” dressed from head to foot in 
gray. This visitor handed Mozart 
an anonymous letter asking him to 
compose a Requiem as soon as pos- 
sible and to name his own price. 
Mozart agreed to the contract, but 
had to interrupt work on the Mass 
for a more pressing obligation—the 
composition of an opera to be pro- 
duced in Prague. Just when he 
was leaving Vienna for Prague, 
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however, the stranger collared him 
and asked him ominously about 
the progress of the Requiem. 
Mozart’s mind at the time was so 
highly keyed that the commission 
began to prey on his nerves. It be- 
came an obsession with him. He 
was convinced that he was writing 
his own funeral music. 

But the composer died before he 
finished even the Dies Irae. The 
doctors of the day pronounced his 
malady malignant typhus, but re- 
cent studies have established the 
fact that he died of a nervous 
breakdown, inasmuch as that is 
possible—of “a complete collapse of 
the system, brought on by pro- 
longed overwork, and culminating 
in some form of nephritis.” 

The stranger in gray is easily ex- 
plained. He was the steward of a 
petty nobleman who had his court 
bluffed into believing that he was a 
composer. The count would com- 
mission various writers, then palm 
off their work as his own. Mozart’s 
Requiem was to do for the obse- 
quies of his own wife, who had just 
died. 

No one knows exactly where Mo- 
zart was buried. The funeral took 
place on December 6, 1791. It was a 
poor affair and only a few faithful 
friends turned out. Afterwards, 
such a storm was blowing that no 
one followed the hearse to the ceme- 
tery, and the grave was left un- 
marked. It has never since been 
found. 

Such was the end of a man who 
came closer than any other mortal 
to being the perfect musician! 



















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1938-1939 


Comepy. American: What a Life * (491 performances).—Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye (286).—Primrose Path (166).—The Philadelphia Story * 
(80).—The Fabulous Invalid (65).—No Time for Comedy * (56).—Eng- 
lish: Spring Meeting (98).—Dear Octopus (53). 

TraGeDy. American: Tobacco Road * (2,341).—Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois * (271).—Mamba’s Daughters (161).—The American Way * (155).— 
Big Blow (157).—The Gentle People (141).—Rocket to the Moon (131). 
—The Little Foxes * (126).—Family Portrait * (103).—Here Come the 
Clowns (88).—Life and Death of an American * (14). English: Oscar 
Wilde (246).—The White Steed (136). 

REvivALs. Prologue to Glory (127).—Haiti (65).—Lightin’ (52).— 
Outward Bound * (198).—-Androcles and the Lion (104).—Hamlet (96). 
—Henry IV. (74).—Victoria Regina (87).—The Importance of Being 
Earnest (61). 

MusicaLs. Pins and Needles* (763).—Hellz-a-Poppin* (320).— 
Leave It to Me! * (243).—The Boys from Syracuse (227).—Pinocchio * 
(174).—Knickerbocker Holiday (167).—One for the Money (130).—Set 
to Music (129).—Stars in Your Eyes * (126).—Sing Out the News (105). 
—Swing Mikado (86).—Hot Mikado (84).—Sing for Your Supper * (31). 

OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCES. Raymond Massey (Abe Lincoln).— 
Robert Morley (Oscar Wilde).—Barry Fitzgerald (The White Steed).— 
Eddie Dowling (Here Come the Clowns).—Laurette Taylor (Outward 
Bound).—Ethel Waters (Mamba’s Daughters).—Katharine Hepburn (The 
Philadelphia Story).—Tallulah Bankhead (The Litile Foxes). 


* As of June 15th. Those marked with an asterisk are still running. 











ECORATION DAY traditionally which is any real contribution to 
closes the dramatic season. dramatic literature and that is Abe 
This Spring it also commemorated Lincoln in Illinois. Its author, 
eleven dramatic casualties within Robert E. Sherwood, was most 
the week, as the World’s Fair, properly awarded the Pulitzer Prize, 
which had inspired so much opti- although the Dramatic Critics’ Cir- 
mism, proved a high power death cle objected to Mr. Sherwood’s hav- 
bomb to the theater. ing used so many of Lincoln’s 
It is impossible to call it a suc- words. The wisdom of Mr. Sher- 
cessful season; imagination and Wwood’s course was proved inversely 
poetry are two qualities essential to by Stefan Zweig in his Jeremiah. 








enduring literature. Both have been 
conspiculously lacking. There is 
only one play on the boards today 


Perhaps the Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin or a leopard his 
spots but a prophet of Israel under 
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the aegis of Mr. Zweig can descend 
to some very inferior twentieth cen- 
tury prose. Jeremiah, on the stage, 
bewailed himself not a little but he 
was never permitted to be as Ra- 
chel bewailing her children nor did 
he turn any mourning into joy. The 
souls of his producers might possi- 
bly have felt more like a watered 
garden had he been allowed as a 
shepherd does his flock to gather 
more audiences. The public is as 
grateful for the simple prose of 
Lincoln as they might have been for 
the resounding poetry of Jeremiah. 
Mr. Zweig trimmed a colossal orator 
to his own pattern and went down 
to defeat, but the authors of Oscar 
Wilde took no chance in substitut- 
ing their own epigrams, and Wilde’s 
wit and Robert Morley’s perform- 
ance brought them substantial suc- 
cess. As with Robert Morley in Os- 
car Wilde, one cannot mention Abe 
Lincoln without gratitude to Ray- 
mond Massey, whose spiritual sym- 
pathy illumines the extraordinary 
physical likeness. 

To our mind there were only two 
plays this season which were writ- 
ten with poetic imagination, and 
neither of them was _ successful. 
They were Here Come the Clowns, 
by Philip Barry and My Heart’s in 
the Highlands, by William Saroyan. 
Neither of them were written in 
verse but they mirrored eternal 
truth in simple everyday form. 
Saroyan’s parable was perhaps a 
more even piece of work because it 
attempted very much less_ than 
Barry’s rather complicated answer 
to the tremendous question of why 
God permits evil to exist and on 
whom the blame must fall. The an- 
swer was based on sound Catholic 
philosophy and the answer was 
man’s free will. Eddie Dowling was 
Clancy, the stage hand, who was 


searching for God. He shouted the 
answer over the footlights as the 
last curtain fell but by that time the 
audience had become a bit confused 
by a nebulous character, the owner 
of the theater, who seemed to sym- 
bolize God. While they puzzled 
over Mr. Concannon’s identity, they 
forgot the main issue. In spite of 
the charm of Clancy’s character and 
Eddie Dowling’s performance, the 
play also left a rather disagreeable 
aftermath, as one incident was so 
unpleasant that personally it robbed 
me of any desire to see the play 
again—much as I admired it. What 
seemed over-emphasis on pathology 
could no doubt be eliminated for 
amateur production. My Heart’s in 
the Highlands is perfect for an out- 
door theater but we recommend 
that the same musical score be ob- 
tained from the Group Theater. 
The cost of production would be 
negligible but it requires an unaf- 
fected boy actor. 

In The Philadelphia Story and No 
Time for Comedy, Messrs. Barry 
and Behrman achieve ephemeral 
success with their mastery of dra- 
matic technique, their quick and 
very topical wit and the superlative 
quality of the production and their 
casts, led by Miss Cornell and Miss 
Hepburn. But both comedies are 
more important for their authors’ 
income than their reputation. Kiss 
the Boys Goodbye, the winning 
comedy of the season, had its de- 
cidedly dull moments as well as 
some of the most unattractive char- 
acters to be met on any stage. That 
all the people were pleasant was the 
principal recommendation of the 
two English comedies, Spring Meet- 
ing and Dear Octopus. The latter 
which won enthusiastic applause in 
London, with a cast headed by John 
Gielgud and Marie Tempest, failed 
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to register here quickly enough to 
warrant its continuance. Mr. John 
Golden has a theory that it takes six 
weeks to begin to reach suburban 
patronage by word of mouth but 
very few producers have the pa- 
tience or capital to nurse a frail pro- 
duction so long. Then the title was 
no help for it sounded much more 
like mild melodrama than a sympa- 
thetic and amusing study of British 
family life with a particularly en- 
gaging act in the old nursery—win- 
dow seats, toy closet, coal fire, piano 
and the Nanny presiding at tea. 

The only other important Eng- 
lish importation was Vincent Car- 
roll’s White Steed which had 
neither the universal message nor 
appeal of Shadow and Substance 
but, while lacking a wholly Irish 
cast, it presented Barry Fitzgerald 
in the role of a very different kind 
of Canon from Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke’s proud and _ conservative 
churchman of last year. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald pictured a parochial priest 
who loved and was a part of his 
people. 

Our native dramas all showed 
specialized phases of American life, 
ranging from the dentist’s office in 
the Bronx of Rocket to the Moon to 
the Negro quarters on a South Caro- 
linian plantation outside Charles- 
ton, in Mamba’s Daughters. It was 
the superb presentation of the 
daughter —a big-hearted, hot-tem- 
pered, inarticulate N egress—by 
Ethel Waters that crowned the very 
uneven melodrama. Big Blow was 
just melodrama but so well staged 
and with so exciting a story and in- 
teresting sketch of Florida “pore 
whites” that it proved another sub- 
stantial plume in the hat of the 
Federal Theater. The Gentle Peo- 
ple combined a gangster drama with 
a political parable. Two old men 
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of “the inferior races”—Greek and 
Jew—suddenly rebel against the 
tyranny of a racketeer of pure 
Aryan stock and toss him into 
Sheepshead Bay. The message that 
it carried seemed to be a warning 
that the underdog can learn new 
tricks from his master. Brute force 
is a contagious and ugly disease. In 
The American Way, the biographi- 
cal pageant of three decades of 
American life, the German-Ameri- 
can, whose career we have followed 
in a small Western town, loses his 
life upholding the principles of de- 
mocracy in the secret meeting of 
some sort of Bund or Klan. The 
Little Foxes, the best original play 
of the season, shows how the new 
South has exploited the old South, 
both black and white, not by out- 
ward force but by industrial cun- 
ning. Miss Hellman—author of The 
Children’s Hour —has achieved a 
play that has the same ruthless di- 
rectness of Ibsen and the same ruth- 
less psychological analysis of the 
baser side of human nature. Miss 
Hellman’s heroine, however, so bril- 
liantly played by Tallulah Bank- 
head, is a much simpler type of sin- 
ner than Hedda Gabler. Regina and 
her brothers are so forthright in 
their roguery that a Richard III. or 
Macbeth seem full of mollycoddle 
sentiment beside them. Conscience 
seems to have weakened in our cen- 
tury. 

But that the public is hungry for 
some spiritual reminder is empha- 
sized by the continuance of two 
plays, one new and one old and nei- 
ther, we regret to say, written by 
Catholics. Sutton Vane’s morality, 
Outward Bound, has been revived 
with Laurette Taylor as Mrs. Midgit 
and seems to have lost none of its 
old appeal. The second play, Family 
Portrait, offers rather an interest- 
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ing theological problem, as many 
non-Catholics and even a few Catho- 
lics say that it brought them much 
nearer to a personal Christ, and yet 
one wonders if such thoroughgoing 
heresy can inspire any real grace? 
The presence of our Lord is made 
very real although He is never seen 
but the authors obviously are not 
believers in the Incarnation and Our 
Lady appears as the mother of a 
large family. Since discussing the 
play with my friends I have been 
more than amazed to find how 
many people are decidedly shaky 
about just what the Incarnation 
means. I have also learned that the 
former rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
preached for a whole year against 
the Virgin Birth without apparent 
censure. That one of the most 
beautiful dogmas of our faith, the 
Holy Family, must mean very little 
to some Catholics is evident if they 
can watch contentedly the house at 
Nazareth filled with a_ bickering 
family of brothers and sisters. Let 
us remind those of our readers who 
may be called upon to prove the 
false reading of the verse quoted in 
the program: “Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, the brother 
of James and Joseph and Jude and 
Simon?” (Mark vi. 3), that breth- 
ren in Hebrew includes cousins 
and nephews (see Genesis xiv. 12- 
16) and that in Mark xv. 40-47; xvi. 
1, James and Joseph are mentioned 
as the sons of Mary of Cleophas. 
Poor St. James the Less, the prig- 
gish elder brother in the play, was 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem and 
the first apostle-martyr. As for the 
last act when Mary says she hears 
that a few disciples are carrying on 
in Jerusalem, let everyone turn to 
the Acts of the Apostles, i. 14, where 
the Apostles are described as “per- 


severing which one mind in prayer 
with the women and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and with His 
brethren.” If anyone was part of 
the early Church, it was Our Lady. 
The stage pictures in Family Por- 
trait are very beautiful and the sim- 
ple everyday costumes lend it time- 
lessness. As the Mother of Man, 
Judith Anderson gives a perform- 
ance full of reverence and dignity. 
She makes no more attempt to be 
Our Lady than to be a virgin. But 
the tragedy of Family Portrait is 
that we have left it to non-Chris- 
tians to bring Nazareth near to New 
York. 

Never has any season been so mu- 
sical. Up to a month ago there were 
ten musical shows doing good busi- 
ness here. It may be a salutary les- 
son to producers that The Boys 
from Syracuse have given way to 
the much more respectable Leave It 
to Me and the completely reputable 
Stars in Your Eyes. The two ver- 
sions of swing Mikados have man- 
aged to kill each other although 
the Federal Theater production at 
its low rates might have continued 
indefinitely had it not been bought 
by private capital. Pins and Needles 
has turned its second year and 
Hellz-a-Poppin seems likely to fol- 
low suit. We thoroughly recom- 
mend Pinocchio for grandchildren 
and grandparents and hope One for 
the Money will reopen. 

But, except for Abe Lincoln, we 
really can’t say we’re proud of 1938- 
1939. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF AN AMERICAN. 
—lIn all standard recipes for “La- 
bor” plays, pessimism takes the 
place of eggs for their sponge cake. 
George Sklar is an earnest and con- 
scientious exponent of the Labor 
Stage. After winning a fellowship 
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with Professor Baker at Yale, Mr. 
Sklar collaborated in a drama dis- 
closing municipal corruption with 
such devastating frankness that 
New York City’s administration 
tried to close the show. One of the 
founders of the Theater Union on 
Fourteenth Street, Sklar was jointly 
responsible for two of their suc- 
cesses, Peace on Earth and Steve- 
dore. 

Since being awarded the John 
Golden Fund fellowship last year, 
George Sklar has been able to ac- 
complish his ambition of presenting 
the life of an average American in 
dramatic form. It takes two acts 
and fifty scenes to show what one 
knows from the start—it being an 
orthodox Labor play—that Jerry 
Dorgan hasn’t a chance! Jerry’s 
parents are nice people and Jerry, 
duly christened, is given every ad- 
vantage that they can afford. But 
the factory gives the father T. B. 
and Jerry must leave college to help 
his mother. hen comes the War. 
Jerry survives and marries. For a 


time he seems on the upward wave 
then the depression drives him 
down to the bottom but Jerry has 
courage and so has his wife and 
they both are determined to win 
through for little Jerry. We feel 
that any other playwright might 
have given Jerry an even break but 
Mr. Sklar’s principles are adamant, 
so Jerry is shot in the Illinois 
massacre in 1937. 

We question the validity of that 
last curtain, for no matter how hard 
a struggle the average American 
workingman may face, sudden 
death at the hands of the police is 
not the average fate of the honest 
citizen! The play is produced in the 
Living Newspaper technique and 
the somber stage and drab back- 
grounds are as depressing as the 
thesis. The warmest part of the 
evening was the fine performance of 
J. Arthur Kennedy as Jerry—who 
has now been kidnaped from the 
Federal Theater who produced Life 
and Death with emphasis on the 
latter.—At the Maxine Elliott. 





PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—Refurbished 
with new sketches—which we have 
not yet seen—this revue of the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers continues 
its popularity.—At the Labor Stage. 


June 


Whuat A Lire.—The co-operative 
management of the youthful cast 
has proved more successful than 
that of many more experienced pro- 


ducers. They deserve another sum- 
mer on Broadway. Here’s to the 
success of the high school — both 
faculty and pupils!—At the Mans- 
field. 


November 


HELLz - A- Poppin.—Even the 
World’s Fair has not decreased the 
appeal of this slapstick tomfoolery. 
At the Winter Garden. 





December 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. — We 
hope all the summer visitors to New 
York will avail themselves of the 
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opportunity to see the great play of 
the season and the winner of the 
Pulitzer Award.—At the Plymouth. 


January, 1939 


LEAVE It To Me!—Victor Moore 
and William Gaxton supply the in- 
nocent fun of this uproarious 
comedy of the homesick American 
Ambassador to the Soviet, while So- 
phie Tucker adds somewhat broad 
sophistication.—At the Imperial. 


February 


OuTWARD Bounp.—It is satisfying 
to all the admirers of Sutton Vane’s 
famous play that the present re- 
vival with its fine cast and Laurette 
Taylor’s beautiful performance has 
proved the strength of its message 
and appeal.—At the Playhouse. 


PinoccH1o. — The Federal The- 
ater’s present to the children—and 
their parents. The Saturday mati- 
nee which is sold out weeks ahead 
is a rare treat for anyone who en- 
joys an enthusiastic audience—At 
the Ritz. 

March 


THE AMERICAN Way.—Reopening 
on July 17th this giant pageant of 
American life during the last two 
decades is really worth seeing but it 
is too large a spectacle ever to go on 
tour. Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge endow this dramatic bi- 
ography with very personal appeal. 
—At the Center. 


April 
THE LitTLe Foxes.—This tersely 


written tragedy of commercial ex- 
ploitation in the South offers rare 
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opportunity to Tallulah Bankhead 
who sets herself a new standard. 
There is no comedy but much sus- 
pense.—At the National. 


Stars IN Your Eyes.—A musical 
satire on Hollywood full of loud 
laughs led by Ethel Merman and 
Jimmy Durante. Good music; lively 
action; clean fun. What more can 
one ask of a musical comedy? —At 
the Majestic. 


FAMILY PortTRAIT.— The story 
opens just after Christ has left Na- 
zareth. He is never seen on the 
stage but His presence is felt. Un- 
fortunately the play must be painful 
to Catholics as it heretically shows 
our Lord’s first cousins as His 
brothers and sisters. Nor do the au- 
thors believe in the Incarnation. On 
the other hand it has brought Christ 
much nearer to many non-Catholics. 
The sets are very lovely and Christ’s 
Mother is played with dignity and 
simplicity by Judith Anderson, who 
never attempts to make her the 
Mother of God.—At the Morosco. 





May 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story. — If 
most family life includes adultery, 
alcohol and divorce, then Philip 
Barry’s latest comedy holds a mir- 
ror up to the times. Miss Katharine 
Hepburn plays the heroine, whose 
pride has such a fall, with charm- 
ing comedy. The moral that other 
virtues count for little without an 
understanding heart is sound, but 
the short cut to wisdom found by 
the heroine is not edifying. The 
sets by Robert Edmund Jones are 
wonderfully Philadelphian and the 
dialogue is flashing.—At the Shu- 
bert. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THz WorRLD AND THE FalIrTH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE MORGAN EXHIBITION 
The Wisdom and Beauty of the Ages 


N honor of the World’s Fair, the 
Pierpont Morgan Library has 
placed on exhibition, until Novem- 
ber Ist, selected examples from 
each of its rare collections, housed 
in the library and gallery at 29-33 
East 36th Street. It would be im- 
possible to find in the western 
hemisphere a more skillfully 
chosen or more representative sur- 
vey of the accomplishments of pen, 
brush and tool of the gifted man 
and his contribution through the 
ages to the enlightenment, inspira- 
tion and joy of his fellows. Never 
before has the library put on dis- 
play so comprehensive a showing 
of its treasures. The exhibition is 
open to the public, without card of 
admission, every day except Sun- 
days and legal holidays, from 10 
A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 

Sixty illuminated manuscripts, 
representative of the library’s large 
collection are shown in cases, with 
information concerning them, in 
the large room at the left of the 
entrance hall of the corner build- 





ing. They have been carefully 
selected in order to give the visitor 
an opportunity to observe the dif- 
ferent styles of the localities of 
their origin and the development of 
the art of illumination during the 
centuries of their execution. The 
manuscripts are for the most part, 
Missals, Psalters, Gospels and Lec- 
tionaries, in Latin, executed by 
monks during the Middle Ages, in 
the monasteries throughout Europe. 
The pages of the texts are beauti- 
fully illuminated with decoration 
and miniatures. The tenth century 
Coptic manuscript is one of a col- 
lection of fifty-three, owned by the 
library, which were compiled at a 
monastery of Egyptian Christians 
and hidden away in a dry weil 
when an Arab attack threatened 
their demolition. Nearly a thousand 
years later, they were brought to 
light and were purchased by the 
present Mr. Morgan. There is a 
fifteenth century Holland manu- 
script, an Hours of the Virgin, writ- 
ten in Dutch, with charmingly sim- 
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ple miniatures, painted in tones of 
gray, that suggests the art of the 
northern people of today. 

Not only are there religious texts 
on display but, to satisfy varied in- 
terests, unusual manuscripts deal- 
ing with mundane subjects. There 
is, for instance, a sixth century text 
of Pliny’s letters; a very famous 
tenth century Greek manuscript, 
composed of medical and scientific 
treatises, profusely decorated with 
paintings, representing plant, ani- 
mal and fish life and containers for 
oil and drugs; an eleventh century 
Greek manuscript of Aesop’s Fables 
and a fifteenth century English 
manuscript, the Ordinances of 
Armoury and Navigation which 
was executed for a knight in the 
service of Edward IV. This last 
manuscript also contains a corona- 
tion ceremonial and a treatise on 
alchemy. 

The perfect condition of these 
vellum texts can be attributed to the 
appreciative and scrupulous care 
that has been given them. Their 
illuminations consequently are as 
radiant today as they were the day 
they were made. The exquisite 
color and delicate workmanship 
beggars description. Ten magnifi- 
cent metal book-covers, which like 
the manuscripts were executed in 
various monasteries throughout 
Europe are also being exhibited. 
They, too, have come down from 
the patient craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages. To assign to any one of them 
first place in importance would be 
difficult. Each is a masterpiece of 
the art of the goldsmith. 

Hanging on the walls of the gal- 
lery, behind these cases, are a num- 
ber of small and intimate drawings 
in pen or crayon, dating from the 
fourteenth century. Among them 
are models for frescoes and car- 


toons and sketches for paintings. 
All of the Italian schools are repre- 
sented and the work of many of 
their greatest painters is_ there. 
“The Agony at Gethsemane,” Ra- 
phael’s cartoon for a panel of the 
Colonna Altarpiece is among them. 
The panel itself is now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Drawings of 
the Flemish, Dutch, German, 
French and English schools are all 
represented. Exceedingly lovely 
are the drawings of Fragonard and 
Watteau in red, black and white 
chalk. The English school is rep- 
resented in quite a varied manner 
by the charming sketches of Gains- 
borough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the famous water color illustrations 
of Blake and the outspoken delinea- 
tions of Rowlandson and Hogarth. 

The exquisite bookbindings in 
warm-colored calfskin in the cases 
in the entrance hall are rich with 
silver and gold tooling and are 
adorned with the arms and crests 
of the historic personages for whom 
they were originally executed. 
Some of them date back four hun- 
dred years to such vivid personali- 
ties as Elizabeth of England, Fran- 
cis I., Henry II. and Diane de Poi- 
tiers of France and to Pope Julius 
III. 

The seals, cylinders and papyrus, 
evidences of the written word of 
four or five thousand years ago can 
be studied in the passage hall on 
the way to the Renaissance Library, 
by those who wish to go back, his- 
torically, that far. The long clois- 
ter-like passage, however, has on its 
right wall an exhibition of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings which are apt to 
be more enticing to the average 
visitor. Among them are some of 
the finest prints that have ever been 
made. For sentimental reasons, 
some may want to pause to ex- 
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amine “St. Jerome Reading,” in an 
Italian landscape with his devoted 
lion, like a faithful dog, close at 
hand. The various expressions on 
the faces of “Beggars Receiving 
Arms,” recalls to the observer Rem- 
brandt’s deep human understand- 
ing. On the opposite wall of this 
passage are the glorious mezzotints 
of prosperous well-known charac- 
ters of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. There is glamour 
and glory here both in subject and 
workmanship. 

In the main hall of the Renais- 
sance Library, a standing bronze 
angel, the work of a fifteenth cen- 
tury French sculptor, attracts im- 
mediate attention although it is not 
catalogued in the exhibit. Not only 
because it was intended as a 
weather-vane for the lovely St. 
Chapelle in Paris but because of its 
intrinsic beauty, is it worthy of con- 
templation. The charming and dig- 
nified Renaissance room at the left 
of this entrance hall contains some 
of the most exquisite and most per- 
sonal objects of the Morgan treas- 
ures. The collection of small paint- 
ings, enamels, bronzes and other 
more or less intimate objects in that 
warm, rich, high-ceilinged Renais- 
sance background, with the jeweled 
light coming in through the stained- 
glass window, produces an effect 
which must be sensed to be ap- 
preciated. 

The walls of the east library in 
this building are adorned with 
shelves containing rare editions of 
famous books from the time print- 
ing was first introduced. In the 
cases on one side of the room, first 
editions are on display and on the 
other, autographed manuscripts and 
letters of some of the greatest writ- 
ers the world has ever known. 
Among them is a copy in two vol- 
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umes, of the Gutenberg Bible and 
there is one also of the earliest Bi- 
ble to appear in Italian, a truly rare 
exhibit, as it is the only one in 
America. First editions of the 
printed works of Aristotle, Dante, 
Cicero, Shakespeare and many oth- 
ers are in the cases on display. 
Among the autographed manu- 
scripts, letters and records, there is 
an accounting of expenditures made 
by Benvenuto Cellini and signed by 
him; Robert Burns’s letter to his 
publisher, containing “Auld Lang 
Syne”; Keats’s “Endymion”; Shel- 
ley’s “Indian Serenade” and Charles 
Dickens’s “A Christmas Carol in 
Prose” are all there. Autographed 
pages of American manuscripts of 
Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson 
and Mark Twain are exhibited and 
among many others, letters from 
Mary to George and from George to 
Mary Washington. Emerson’s “Es- 
say on Behavior” is open to show 
these words written by him very 
legibly: “There is always a best 
way of doing everything, if it be to 
boil an egg. Manners are the happy 
ways of doing things; each once a 
stroke of genius or of love,—now 
repeated and hardened into usage.” 
From the time of the Founding of 
the Republic, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, which the World’s Fair 
is now commemorating, until the 
early days of the present century, 
this country was in many ways, still 
in a pioneer stage of development. 
There was little opportunity for ad- 
vanced scholarship in any line of 
endeavor. When the late John Pier- 
pont Morgan formed the collection 
of illuminated manuscripts, a col- 
lection for which the library is es- 
pecially famous, there was no other 
scholar in this country who had 
specialized in the field or who 
recognized the importance of these 
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manuscripts in the study of medi- 
eval painting or medieval history. 
There was at that time no oppor- 
tunity for its study in any Ameri- 
can university and if it were not for 
this collection which has been put 
at the disposal of scholars and re- 
search workers by Mr. Morgan, it 
would not now be possible. 

The Morgan Library was dedi- 
cated in February, 1924, to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and for 
the use of learned men. Since then 
it has become one of the most use- 


ful aids to scholarship in the coun- 
try. A truly monumental gift to the 
people of New York, made possible 
by the courage and intellectual vi- 
sion of a great leader who found 
time in his busy life to collect evi- 
dences of the beauty and wisdom of 
the ages for the contemplation of 
his fellow man. Impact with the 
record of performance in this ex- 
hibition should go far toward curb- 
ing the vapid effusions of the 
thoughtless. 
MARION GARNETT HENNION. 
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I WAS A VACATION SCHOOL TEACHER 


HE Padres who brought the faith 

to the Southwest were not the 
only ones who had high adventure. 
I, too, experienced in a small degree 
some of their difficulties and their 
triumphs, for I was privileged to 
carry the faith to the children of 
the Padres’ converts. One day 
seven years ago I found myself a 
vacation school teacher. 

It happened in this wise. The 
Most Rev. Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
had appeared before the student 
body of St. Thomas’s Seminary in 
Denver to explain the vacation 
school movement. He had told of 
the great losses to the faith that 
were occurring precisely because of 
lack of a knowledge of the dogmas 
of Catholicism. He told us that 
hundreds of thousands of children 
in the rural areas of the country 
were growing into adolescence with- 
out an adequate knowledge of the 
principal doctrines of the Church, 
because there was no organized 
study plan for them to secure the 
knowledge contained even in the 
catechism. 

Here was his proposed solution 


to the problem: Nuns, seminarians, 
and even lay teachers were to visit 
every parish and mission without a 
parochial school. They were to 
search out all the Catholic children 
in those areas and give them a sys- 
tematic course in the principal 
tenets of religion. They were to 
prepare the very young for First 
Communion; they were to give the 
more advanced pupils a further 
knowledge of their faith. The semi- 
narians were even to give night lec- 
tures for the adults of the com- 
munity. And all of this teaching 
was to take place in the summer. 
The seminarians accepted the 
idea eagerly. Out of many volun- 
teers, about ten were chosen for the 
first venture in our diocese. The 
director of missions for the Diocese 
of Denver, the Rev. F. Gregory 
Smith, a pioneer in the movement, 
gave us our instructions. We 
would go by twos into the districts 
he had chosen. We were to be sup- 
plied with a car of questionable 
vintage and plenty of catechisms, 
picture charts, holy cards, etc. We 
were to spend six weeks in one lo- 
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cality. If possible we were to have 
one class in the morning, another 
in the afternoon, and to conduct il- 
lustrated lectures for the older 
folks at least twice a week. 

My companion and I were di- 
rected to report to the pastor of a 
parish in the northern part of Colo- 
rado, a parish that covered an entire 
county and had the spiritual care of 
the inhabitants of a score of towns 
and villages. Our particular work 
was to be among the Spanish-speak- 
ing residents of the parish. 

Established in colonies of adobe 
houses on the outskirts of the 
towns, Mexican sugar beet workers, 
their wives, and their numerous 
children formed a considerable por- 
tion of the population of the area. 
Whole families were induced to 
come from their native land and 
the border states of the Southwest 
to work in the fields in the back- 
breaking labor of beet cultivation. 
They had been promised lucrative 
employment by agents of the local 
sugar company. 

Brought to the locality by the 
train load, the poor Mexicans soon 
found that the promises were not 
fulfilled. The father of a family real- 
ized that he must contract for an 
enormous number of acres for beet 
cultivation if he were to make 
enough for the bare necessities of 
life. He and his whole family must 
toil throughout the spring, summer, 
and early fall in order to eat. 

The laborer was given a house in 
one of the colonies nearest his work 
and told to take what was offered or 
starve. The result was discontent, 
privation, and a loss of those natu- 
ral virtues that are a part of the ma- 
jority of native Mexicans. Tradi- 
tionally Catholic in thought and 
sentiment, the beet laborer soon 
found that he was often far from a 
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church; that his presence at the 
Sunday Mass caused a _ certain 
amount of resentment among the 
American Catholics; that his work 
often forced him and his family to 
be occupied even on Sundays. 

The result of these conditions 
was that he gradually abandoned 
the practice of religion, that his 
children were allowed to grow up 
with absolutely no religious train- 
ing other than that given by the old 
men and women of the district, 
when one could be found to take 
even that much interest in the 
youngsters. 

The parish priest was met with 
indifference at first and then with 
resentment. He was not of their 
race. The affairs of his extensive 
parish prevented him from devot- 
ing the time necessary for the 
spiritual education of the group; 
actual poverty obviated the possi- 
bility of his assisting them ma- 
terially. Gradually the Mexicans 
were drifting away from the 
Church. Proselyters from other re- 
ligious denominations were making 
inroads among the people. 

The vacation school idea was 
providential for the pastor of the 
district where we were sent. We 
could speak enough Spanish to un- 
derstand the people, many of whom 
knew no English, and could make 
ourselves understood. My com- 
panion was enthusiastic at the op- 
portunity, since he was a student 
for an archdiocese predominantly 
Spanish-speaking. Incidentally, the 
experience was good for him. After 
ordination he was sent to a parish 
where the prayers, sermons, and in- 
structions were all in Spanish. He 
had become so proficient in the lan- 
guage in the vacation schools that 
he was immediately successful as a 
speaker. Padrecito Tomas, as he 
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was known, died after two years 
among the Mexicans he loved. They 
still have Masses said for the repose 
of his soul. 

The zealous pastor who intro- 
duced us to our first charges told 
us to wear the regular clerical 
dress. He announced that we were 
seminarians, that our title was “Fa- 
ther.” The reason was that several 
clerical students of another de- 
nomination had come into the 
colonies saying they were priests. 
They had induced several of the 
youngsters to attend the classes 
they conducted. 

After the first shyness of the chil- 
dren had worn off, we were asked 
our names. Jokingly I told them I 
was Padre Patricio, Jaime, Diego, 
Juan, Bautista, and a string of other 
Spanish names. To my amaze- 
ment, the youngsters took me seri- 
ously and I was known from that 
time as Padrecito Patricio. The 
other seminarian was Padrecito 
Tomas. 

Most of the pupils in our first 
class knew English, enough to learn 
the catechism in that language. 
Their prayers, however, were all in 
Spanish, as were the traditional re- 
ligious songs they sang. We did 
some very arduous studying the 
next few days, learning the prayers 
and the songs in the native tongue 
of Mexico. We became enthusiastic 
about the melodies. There was a 
strange lilt to them and the words 
came “trippingly from the tongue.” 

Visitors to the school may have 
seen the humor of the situation. 
We ourselves did not realize the 
ludicrous side. Here were two 
second-generation Irish- Americans 
teaching the young Mexicans to 
sing in their native tongue. With 
more force than quality we led the 
community singing every morning 


immediately after recess at 10 
o’clock. 

Proselyting, which had been dor- 
mant in the colony for some 
months, started immediately after 
we began classes. We taught in the 
morning. A zealous lady, a so- 
called social worker, came every af- 
ternoon. She had made a few con- 
verts among the people. These 
worked for her in securing the 
children. The usual bait was candy, 
plenty of it. There were games, a 
solid hour of instruction in Bible 
stories, wherein many beliefs of the 
Church were attacked, and then the 
candy. 

The good lady was concentrating 
on a prominent family in the colony. 
One of the children, little Angelita, 
was a cripple. She was to be sent 
to a non-Catholic hospital for treat- 
ment that would cure her ailment. 
It was thought that this act would 
win the entire family away from the 
Church. A transition of this family 
to another denomination would 
have great influence in the colony. 

The contest finally centered on 
Angelita. She came to us every 
morning for catechism. Every af- 
ternoon, she went to the other 
school to get candy. But she was 
rightly named “Little Angel.” She 
was our best pupil in the First Com- 
munion class. She knew her les- 
sons perfectly and had the faith of 
a much older person. 

One morning she was missing 
from school. Her older sister told 
us that she had gone to the hospital. 
Our hopes sank. This was defeat. 
The family would be won by the 
“charity” of the social worker and 
our influence in the colony would be 
nullified. 

In two weeks Angelita was back 
in class again. We had underesti- 
mated the faith of the family. 
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Dressed in white, her face radiant, 
she led her classmates to the altar 
rail to receive her Savior for the 
first time. Her crutches made tiny 
thumps on the floor as she came 
along the center aisle of the church. 

We noticed that all the children 
who came to school were immacu- 
lately clean each morning. After 
visiting several of the houses we un- 
derstood why. The average Mexi- 
can mother is scrupulous in her 
cleanliness. Her house may have 
but a dirt floor, but it is swept 
several times a day. There may be 
no other furniture than a stove and 
a bed, but the bed is made and the 
stove is polished. The children may 
be dressed in much-patched over- 
alls, but the garment goes through 
frequent washings. 

It was our observation that the 
children who had enough to eat 
were as intelligent as the normal 
American school pupil. They 
learned their lessons well and un- 
derstood them. The older boys and 
girls discussed their problems in- 
telligently. The pastor visited the 
school frequently and quizzed the 
youngsters thoroughly. With the 
older group he assumed the attitude 
of the unbeliever, the non-Catholic. 
He would propose the objections to 
Catholic doctrine that the youths 
would be most likely to hear from 
the denominational preachers who 
visited the colony. They met the 
objections remarkably well. Their 


answers showed evidence of 
thought. 
The lack of nutrition among 


some of the younger children was 
very apparent. Some of them had 
skin diseases that were the result 
of too much starchy food. One fa- 
ther of a family told us that he, his 
wife, and his seven children had to 
subsist on less than $100 the previ- 
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Their provisions con- 
sisted of salt pork, beans, flour, and 


ous year. 
very little of anything else. In the 
summer some of the people raised 
vegetables in little gardens in back 
of their adobe huts. Many knew 
the value of various herbs that grew 
wild in the district. The children 
ate greens plucked from the ground. 
We tried one variety that tasted 
like a combination lettuce and 
onion salad. 

We won the contest eventually. 
The social worker abandoned her 
attempts at Bible classes after three 
weeks. 

We arranged with the members 
of the parish Altar Society to have 
a breakfast served after the general 
Communion of the children and 
their parents at the end of the term. 
The affair was held on a Saturday 
in order to accommodate the great 
number who attended. We secured 
trucks to transport the youngsters 
from the colony to the city church. 
The pastor heard Confessions for 
hours. Our task was to keep the 
children quiet, to make sure that 
they had not forgotten the Confes- 
sion formula. After what seemed 
to be an endless period, the job was 
finished. It was hard to determine 
who was more tired, the pastor or 
the seminarians. 

But it was worth all the trouble 
the next morning. Seldom have I 
seen greater evidences of piety. The 
children looked and, what is more, 
acted like saints. The older folks 
were attentive, their brown faces 
alight with a rare spiritual fervor. 

Our next assignment was in an- 
other town, some seven miles east 
of the parish city. The railroad 
track made the social difference in 
the town. On one side were typi- 
cal American families, on the other 
a conglomeration of Spanish- 
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Americans, Koreans, and Negroes. 
The “rag town” side had a very 
bad reputation. Prohibition was in 
force and the villagers of the 
“wrong” side of the track supplied 
the local demand for intoxicants. 
The children were affected by the 
general moral looseness of the 
place. 

Our first afternoon there saw us 
making the rounds of the village, 
informing the people that cate- 
chism classes would begin the next 
day. One Negro woman, sitting in 
front of her house, startled us by 
saying, “Fathers, I hope you will be 
able to do something here. No one 
else can.” 

We interviewed the local lay cate- 
chist. She told us harrowing tales. 
One evening the previous winter 
she had been teaching a small group 
of children in one of the houses of 
the colony. She had dismissed one 
of the lads for refusing to obey. 
The next time class was held, the 
boy was absent. In the midst of the 
lesson she was told that someone 
wanted her outside. As she was 
about to leave the room, one of the 
pupils asked her not to go out. 
Then he revealed that the lad who 
had been dismissed had planned to 
shoot her when she stepped out of 
the house. The sheriff was called. 
He disarmed the youth. Nothing 
else was done. The same youth 
became one of our best pupils. 

We realized that the salvation of 
the place was the establishment of 
a permanent Catholic center. The 
environment was so bad that a con- 
stant counter-influence was needed. 
Eventually, one of the dance halls 
was purchased and converted into a 
chapel. The tone of the village im- 
proved materially. 

We encountered our first “witch” 
in “rag town.” Adults and chil- 


dren had a very definite belief in 
the power of these witches. The 
youngsters told us tales of balls of 
fire rolling through the streets and 
coming to rest at the doorsteps of 
the “witches” in question. Despite 
our attempts to dissipate the idea, 
it persisted. 

One night the adults and the chil- 
dren came to an illustrated lecture 
we conducted. Our equipment was 
a modern stereopticon, with films in 
the place of the old glass slides. 
The lighting was supplied by a stor- 
age battery. The place was crowd- 
ed. We were told afterwards that 
two of the “witches” had attended. 
One was renowned as having the 
“evil eye,” the other was reputed to 
be able to cast a spell on any of her 
enemies. 

Here, too, we saw our first mari- 
juana addicts. The drug is like In- 
dian hashish. It can be grown any 
place. It has a terrific effect on all 
who use it, being known as the 
“loco” or crazy weed in the South- 
west. One of the youngsters had 
become an addict of the drug. He 
was the despair of his family. Un- 
der the influence of the weed, he 
was accustomed to defy his elders, 
including the local peace officer. 
Fortunately, he stayed away from 
class the days he used marijuana. 
When we asked him to abandon 
the practice, he told us that he 
never used it. 

In another of our schools, we 
came into contact with the authen- 
tic Mexicans, natives of the South- 
ern Republic who had been trans- 
ported to this country to work in 
the beet fields. They had no con- 
tacts with the American world, 
since they lived in a colony some 
miles from the nearest town. 

The native culture of the villagers 
was a source of inspiration to us. 
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They loved music and their sense of 
the beautiful was entirely out of 
proportion to their poverty- 
stricken condition. The home life 
of the families was exemplary. An 
aged grandfather or grandmother 
ruled his or her descendants with 
a despotism that was considered 
very proper by old and young alike. 

Their charity, too, was an exam- 
ple to us. One woman, childless 
since marriage, wished to adopt a 
Mexican child from one of the or- 
phanages in the see city. She con- 
sulted the pastor and us two teach- 
ers, assuring us that the child whom 
she would adopt would be cared for 
as her own. She assured us that 
her income was sufficient for this 
charity. Our Spanish was the cause 
of no small amusement to the men 
of the village. Each day at class 
time they would assemble in the 
shade of an adobe hut a little to the 
side of the open-air “room” in 
which classes were conducted. 
Since the children had to be taught 
in Spanish and all explanations of 
the catechism had to be made in 
that tongue, the expounding must 
have seemed to the onlookers very 
much as a Greek teacher would 
sound to an American group of 
youngsters. 

Our last school brought us into 
contact with a great number of 
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Mexicans who had apostatized to 
other sects because of inducements 
of clothing and food. The aposta- 
sies had ceased suddenly, however, 
because of an incident that had oc- 
curred a week before our arrival at 
the town. One of the laborers who 
had joined another sect was dying. 
He called upon the mayordomo 
(corresponding to the mayor of an 
American city) to summon a priest. 
The mayordomo, who had the only 
phone in the colony, made a mo- 
mentous decision: “He has become 
a Protestant. Let him die one.” 
The poor man died without the 
Last Sacraments. This fact so im- 
pressed the others that no prose- 
lyters had any success in that sec- 
tion thereafter. 

Finally our work was done. We 
had instructed nearly 400 children. 
The work has continued each sum- 
mer since that time. Padre Tomas 
is where he can help his Mexicanos 
far more than when he taught on 
this earth. In the city where he is 
stationed, Padre Patricio often 
meets a young man or woman who 
approaches him and recalls the 
classes in the colonies seven years 
ago. When they assure him that 
they are still members of the faith, 
he knows that his work was worth 
while. 

W. J. CANAVAN. 
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A TREASURE CHEST OF SONG 


DurING the current generation, 
singing units have multiplied stead- 
ily. Even the smallest communities 
offer opportunities for vocal exer- 
cise and experience. Everywhere, 
large numbers of men, women and 
children are participating in the 
choral activities of the country. 

Community singing is a splendid 
and highly commendable develop- 
ment in many parts of this coun- 
try; it provides an excellent means 
of self-expression to the multitude 
—its reaches being perhaps psycho- 
logical or sociological rather than 
purely musical. Community sing- 
ing, however, invokes only a mini- 
mum of aesthetic standards and ex- 
emplifies sparse qualities of artistry; 
yet, it supplies the impulse toward 
better achievements by qualified 
singers under competent direction. 
Good choral organizations do not 
spring over night fully equipped, 
from mediocrity to high excellence, 
and in this field the Art of Choral 
Conducting meets a challenge not 
to be disregarded. 

The music-loving public is eager 
for lovely music and responds 
gratefully to the quality of instru- 
mental performance. Choral music, 
as a rule, occupies a lesser place 
in the estimation of a critical pub- 
lic, but we cannot overlook the fact 
that instrumental soloists and or- 
chestral organizations enjoying 
public favor are invariably of the 
highest professional standing, 
whereas practically all of the choral 
groups are made up of amateurs 
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who sing for the love of singing 
good music under able direction. 
And here the choral conductor’s re- 
sponsibility is obvious and cannot 
be escaped. It is reassuring to ob- 
serve the fact that amateur choral 
societies which give periodical con- 
certs under skillful direction can 
count on large and interested audi- 
ences, and the size and continued 
interest of these audiences are usu- 
ally in direct ratio to the ability and 
sincerity of the choral conductor. 
Three factors are essential in rais- 
ing choral music to a high stand- 
ard: quality, quantity and pitch, 
the three elements which deter- 
mine the character of any musical 
sound; but quality is paramount 
and until conductors of choral mu- 
sic have become expert in develop- 
ing tone-qualities that arrest the 
ear with pleasant sensations, they 
cannot expect to seize and hold the 
interest of the public. 

The radio audience is showing it- 
self to be moderately interested in 
ensemble singing. This is due, 
probably, to the increasing excel- 
lence of radio choirs. The con- 
ductors of some of these have been 
trying various devices to attract 
listeners, to assure them that their 
offerings are not tedious with the 
dull inertia of ordinary chorus sing- 
ing. Some of these devices are in- 
consequential, some are charlatan; 
but the very fact that conductors 
realize that the customary style of 
choral singing is bald and tiresome 
to the people, is an earnest that 
presently they will discover some 
important truths, and the resusci- 
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tation of the old art will be made 
known. Competition for the cov- 
eted places on commercial pro- 
grammes has become sharp, and 
the “survival of the fittest” is not 
a mere doctrine to the aspirants 
for radio eminence; it is a fact so 
well known to musicians that they 
are scurrying hither and yon, seek- 
ing knowledge of their art-forms 
which will popularize their per- 
formances—and win contracts. 

To offset the indications that too 
many masters of church choirs and 
choral concert societies appear to 
be contented with mediocre per- 
formances, one notes with satis- 
faction the establishment of cer- 
tain institutes which are specializ- 
ing in the improvement of church 
music. There are also courses in 
choral technique conducted in some 
colleges, these being of interest 
probably to future concert conduc- 
tors. If, in these institutes and 
courses, emphasis be laid on the 
fundamentals of the choral art, if 
the horse be not allowed to assume 
his awkward and ineffective place 
behind the cart, which occurs when 
the study of repertory precedes and 
outranks instrumentality, and if 
the graduates emerge with as pro- 
found a respect for their specialty 
as the chef d’orchestre has for his, 
the churches and concert-halls may 
again resound with the irresistible 
loveliness of true choral music... . 

If choral music is to regain its 
rightful place among the arts, its 
promoters must be marshalled un- 
der the aegis of the old masters. 
Their spirit must encompass the 
neophytes and their insignia be- 
come the badge of honest com- 
petency. 

To conclude: The modern chorus 
trainers and conductors must know 
the chorus as Mengelberg, Tosca- 
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nini, Stokowski and the other scin- 
tillating stars of the symphonic 
empyrean know the orchestra, 
Masters of tone-color they must be; 
of free, elastic, buoyant, dirigible 
intonation; of blend and balance 
and flexible control in all the dy- 
namic panels from pianissimo to 
fortissimo; of discrimination in the 
selection of the proper choral 
timbres for the suitable perform- 
ance of many diverse schools of 
composition. 

Masters of repertory, too, they 
must become, so that no longer will 
a Gregorian Chant, a polyphonic 
motet, a Tudor madrigal, the Bee- 
thoven Missa Solemnis and the Ger- 
man Requiem of Brahms be set 
forth on one interpretative basis; 
so that no longer the Miserere of 
Allegri or the Turn Thou Our Cap- 
tivity of Byrd will masquerade in 
the raiment of the Carmen choruses 
and no longer the Dainty Fine 
Sweet Nymph of Morely undertake 
her tribute to Terpsichore with the 
stiff and heavy tread of the Sol- 
diers’ Chorus. 

The restoration of the true art 
of concerted song will be like the 


finding of a treasure-chest long hid- 


den and then forgotten. 

The secret skills of centuries are 
in some treasure-chest, with a bene- 
diction specially inscribed by the 
creators of a great art upon those 
who, finding the chest, open it gen- 
erously to the world. 


—From The Art of the Choral Conductor. 
By WiriuumM J. Finn (Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co.). 
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A Two-EpGEep Sworp 


THE Germany of Hitler, in seek- 
ing to reject Israel, has embraced 
the very worst of Israel. I mean 
that sentiment of racial pride which 
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is, in some carnal Jews, the nat- 
uralistic corruption of the super- 
natural idea of divine election. The 
racists are indebted to the Old Tes- 
tament, as the Communists are to 
the New. It is the Scriptures of 
the Jews from which the former 
drew, only to corrupt it, the idea 
of a chosen people, a people of God; 
it is the Gospel from which the lat- 
ter received, only to denature it, 
the idea of universal salvation and 
human brotherhood. 

What I have just said must be 
well understood. I do not reproach 
the German Jews, as some have so 
inopportunely, because they have 
not profited by Nazi persecution to 
be converted to Christianity. I real- 
ize that they have not emulated their 
ancestors of the time of the proph- 
ets, have not sufficiently understood 
the cry of their suffering to turn 
toward their God, and to remember 
their origins, which were in Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. Whether 
in Germany or out of it, they seem 
to have offered as a response to the 
terrible scourge which German 
racism has brought on the Jews, 
nothing but quite justifiable com- 
plaints and justifiable indignation, 
supplemented only by a call for an 
American boycott of German prod- 
ucts and an appeal to international 
humanitarian literature. But that 
impulse of the heart which pene- 
trates to the secret roots of history, 
that resurrection of spiritual forces 
in the face of which persecutors 
cannot stand and always end by 
admitting what they are, a bit of 
straw and blood-stained mud, can 
it be that Israel, surprised and per- 
haps paralyzed by its rationalism, 
no longer knows how to, or dares 
to put its trust in such a power? 

Jews and Christians are curious- 
ly at one here. When they think 
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of the state of affairs in Germany 
before 1933, are they not led to 
ask whether here, as in other lands, 
but with more immediately tragic 
consequences, there was not in too 
many of them a lack of a certain 
humbly human compassion regard- 
ing those elementary realities 
whose terrible importance for our 
times has recently been indicated? 
Each in their respective way privi- 
leged by divine adoption, did they 
not both too tranquilly carry on 
their business, their business of 
earth and their business of heaven? 
Did they not fail to observe with 
sufficient sorrow the countenance 
of men and of the world degenerat- 
ing before their very eyes, did they 
not fail to live close enough to the 
misery of men and of the world? 

It is, after all, a new face, the 
somberly ardent face of pagan 
might which is revealing itself in 
men. I do not wish to speak of 
these matters without paying trib- 
ute of admiration and brotherly 
love to the Christians of Germany, 
Catholics and Protestants alike, 
who suffer persecution like the 
Jews and who are defying all dan- 
gers to defend against blasphemous 
rage both the Gospel and the Old 
Testament. Perhaps it is not com- 
monly known, but the fact is that 
a great many priests are now suf- 
fering—and frightfully—in concen- 
tration camps. The bond of suffer- 
ing in persecution has led both 
Christians and Jews to a conscious- 
ness of the fundamental bond unit- 
ing men, if not in their doctrine 
and rule of life, at least in that 
single origin which fashions them 
all in the image of God. The future 
will show what human history has 
been able to gain from such an ex- 
perience. 


But ... it is against the Jews 
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that racist neo-paganism first tried 
its strength. Its profound desire 
is undoubtedly, if that be possible, 
to drive every Jew out of the coun- 
try. But since this cannot be done, 
the solution has been decided upon 
of depriving them of political exist- 
ence and of walling them up in a 
ghetto certainly more cruel than 
the ghetto of the Middle Ages, 
since men are now confined not be- 
cause of a difference of faith and 
religion, against which human will 
and the grace of God always have 
recourse, but because of an irre- 
mediable difference of blood. Here 
we have racial anti-Semitism. To 
justify itself, it is not content to 
regard the Jews as a people, or as 
a race in the ethico - historical 
sense. They must be a race in the 
biological and anthropological sense 
of the word, and, at the same time, 
racism must become an ideology, 
a science, and a religion. .. . 

It is sometimes said, and I just 
used the word myself, that racism 
is neo-paganism: this is an insult 
to the pagans, who never lapsed 
into such brutish materialism. 
The cult of so-called predestined 
animal blood (in reality the vehi- 
cle of original sin and all those 
divisions among men of which this 
sin is the principle) is the cult 
most fundamentally opposed to the 
Christian cult of the redeeming and 
vivifying blood of the Word In- 
carnate, by means of which all who 
do not reject divine grace are 
brought into the supernatural unity 
of the “race” of God and the Sons 
of God. 

From a social and cultural view- 
point, racism degrades and humili- 
ates to an unimaginable degree rea- 
son, thought, science and art, which 
are thenceforth subordinated to 
flesh and blood and divested of 


their natural “catholicity.” It 
brings to men, among all the modes 
of barbarism which threaten them 
today, a mode in itself the most in- 
human and the most desperate of 
all. For, as I have just observed, 
it rivets them to biclogical cate- 
gories and fatalities from which no 
exercise of their freedom will en- 
able them to escape. 


—From A Christian Looks at the Jewish 
Question. By Jacques Maritain (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). 





ALOHA OE! 


DAMIEN was dead. He could not 
be forgotten. As his generation 
passed and the years grew, his work 
became deeper and broader. Forty- 
six years after the Sisters had so 
tenderly lined his coffin with their 
silk, the King of the Belgians was 
writing to the President of the 
United States, stating that his sub- 
jects were desirous of having the 
earthly remains of their fellow 
countryman returned to his native 
soil. And in Rome, the long and 
deliberate process, that careful 
scrutiny with which the Catholic 
Church examines the lives and ac- 
complishments of those whom their 
admirers would call “Blessed” had 
already started. 

On January 27, 1936, the sound 
of spade and pick could be heard 
in Kalawao cemetery. There could 
be heard too the sound of weeping, 
for they were taking the priest 
away. 

“We have heard your protest and 
sympathize with your opposition to 
his removal from your midst,” a 
Bishop, splendid in black canoni- 
cals and purple biretta, told the 
lepers. “But today his native 
country, which gave him to us, 
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claims him. His country desires to 
bestow upon him honors which can- 
not be given in this remote island 
spot.” 

They opened the coffin. The 
lepers filed by to look at what re- 
mained of him who had died for 
lepers. With them were an aged 
pair who as his “children” had seen 
the same coffin lowered into the 
ground. Standing there among the 
watchers, were three relatives of 
Damien, a nun and two priests, Sis- 
ter Damien Joseph and Fathers 
Ernest and Cyril. That which they 
all looked at was finally covered 
with the scarlet, black and gold 
standard of Belgium and was then 
carried away. The tall trees echoed 
with the wistful strains of the 
Island’s song of farewell. “Aloha 
Oe” sang the lepers and some of the 
older ones shook their heads, for 
the resting-place of a great man 
had been disturbed. According to 
the “taboos” of their ancestors, 
someone near the corpse would pay 
forfeit with his life. 
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In the bright sunshine of Hono- 
lulu, khaki-clad gunners bent over 
silver gleaming breech-blocks. Guns 
flashed in salute and soldiers stif- 
fened as the body passed. A cais- 
son was his carriage now. As it 
rumbled along the streets, a color- 
ful throng, the mélange of races 
that make a Hawaiian crowd, stood 
still with respect. There was the 
slow cadence of muffled drums, the 
subdued commands of officers and 
a long procession of white-surpliced 
priests intoned the Miserere. In 
the Cathedral, the same Cathedral 
where he had been ordained, clouds 
of incense eddied as, with all the 
pomp that he had been so fond of, 
Pontifical Mass was celebrated be- 
fore the brilliantly illuminated 
altar. The sermon ended with: 
“Aloha oe, Damien, valiant soldier 
of Christ, Salvation of Molokai, 
Honor of Belgium, Glory of the 
Church, Radiance of God! Aloha 
oe!” 


—From Damien the Leper. By Joun Fanr- 
row (New York: Sheed & Ward). 














THEN CAME THE DELUGE—OF 
SALVATION 


CHRISTIANITY, as we read in the 
Acts, began by mass-conversions, 
and occasionally the efforts of later 
missionary Apostles, such as St. 
Francis Xavier have been rewarded 
by similar outpourings of grace. 
But the phenomenon has not ceased 
in the Church as the following de- 
tails about the conversion of the na- 
tives of Urundi_ abundantly 
prove. ... 

When the Vicariate of Urundi 
was erected in 1922 there were only 
14,000 Christians. Within ten years 
(from 1922 to 1932) the 14,000 
grew to 80,000 and then came the 
deluge—of salvation. In the last 
six years 211,611 baptisms have 
been administered—actually many 
more, for we are not counting those 
who are dead—so that today there 
are 291,611 baptized Christians in 
the Vicariate. Nor is there any 
sign of this mass movement to- 
wards God slowing down, for there 
are at present 84,198 catechumens 
under instruction, and 47,484 bap- 
tisms were administered last year. 
These things, be it noted, are hap- 
pening in a country no bigger than 
Holland with a population of two 
millions. 

Possibly the reader’s first reac- 
tion to this astonishing information 
will be the query—are these con- 
versions genuine and permanent? 
Happily they are, for effective 
means are taken by the mission- 
aries to test the applicants for bap- 
tism and to safeguard their Faith 
after their reception. 
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In the first place, the prize of 
baptism is placed high enough to 
make it difficult to reach. With- 
out exception, adult candidates pass 
through a four-years’ catechumen- 
ate, and the children have to go 
through the Catholic schools. This 
is the only path to the baptismal 
font. The catechumens must at- 
tend instructions, which last one 
hour and a half, three times a week 
during the third year, and four 
times a week during the fourth 
year. The instructions are given, 
either at the Mission itself or at a 
“first-class branch mission.” These 
places are not very close to one an- 
other, so that long distances have 
often to be covered. This alone sup- 
poses tenacity of purpose. Irregu- 
lar attendance brings postpone- 
ment of baptism. 

Nor is it a mere matter of attend- 
ing instructions regularly for four 
years. Periodical examinations are 
held, and if the examiners, who are 
priests, are not satisfied with the 
candidate’s religious knowledge, or 
with his conduct, his baptism is de- 
ferred. ... 

In looking for reasons, apart 
from the grace of God, for this re- 
markable efflorescence of Christi- 
anity in a region so remote in time 
and space from the centre of Chris- 
tian culture, several have been sug- 
gested, none of which appears to be 
satisfactory. In the first place it is 
pointed out that Urundi is a small 
country with a relatively dense 
population speaking the same lan- 
guage; and that its political organi- 
zation unites the country into one 
whole, so that in consequence a real 
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change of heart and mind at one 
vital point is apt to disintegrate the 
whole fabric of pagan tradition. 
On the other hand, as was seen at 
the beginning of this mission, the 
more compact a people, the harder 
it is to penetrate. 

Secondly, it is true, the Belgian 
Government has not hidden its sym- 
pathy for a religion which provides 
secular instruction and inculcates 
good morals and public order. The 
help, however, given by the Gov- 
ernment, is off-set by official “neu- 
trality,” which at times “has been 
positively obstructive.” 

Thirdly, it is said that the people 
have followed their chiefs into the 
Church out of loyalty or lower mo- 
tives. This is not true of Urundi, 
where it was the chiefs who fol- 
lowed the people! These chiefs, 
foreigners of a superior tribe, were 
the last to be effected by the move- 
ment towards Christianity which 
went on around them, without 
them, and in spite of them. It was 
only when they saw the people 
getting ahead of them in Christian 
civilization that they themselves 
joined the catechumenate. Today, 
however, the great majority of the 
chiefs give their support to the 
Church. After having acted as 
brakes, they have taken their place 
at the wheel, where they ought to 
be. 

A fourth suggested explanation 
is that the Barundi are a “natu- 
rally” Christian people. They are 
poor, healthy and well behaved— 
monogamy being the rule. On the 
other hand, they are “naturally” 
pagan as well, given to excessive 
drinking, ready to thieve on occa- 
sion and even to take life in the 
process. They are, in fact, suffi- 
ciently “natural” to feel the im- 
mense superiority of a supernatu- 


ral religion like Christianity. It has 
also been said that with religion 
the natives receive all kinds of ma- 
terial benefits. This is true only in 
the sense that Christian civilization, 
respect for law and morals, educa- 
tion and personal decorum connote 
material advantages. Otherwise the 
native gains nothing material on be- 
coming a Christian, for the simple 
reason that the missionaries have 
no resources wherewith to benefit so 
many tens of thousands of people. 

The true reason lies rather in the 
fact that after the first missionaries 
had shed their blood for the Ba- 
rundi, those that followed lavished 
health and well-being in constant 
self-sacrifice for the souls of this 
people; whilst those that now carry 
on the work, do so at the cost of 
excessive labour in the hardest sur- 
roundings. The writer has seen 
them at work and he does not ex- 
pect to find on this earth a more 
admirable spectacle of Christian 
zeal and fortitude. Add to this the 
prayers and sufferings of the native 
Church itself, now become con- 
scious of its living membership of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. 


—A. E. Howe, in The Month (London), 
June. 


-— 
— 





A Wak OF IDEOLOGIES 


“IDEOLOGY,” “ideological”—these 
rather uncouth words have become 
arrestingly familiar in recent politi- 
cal discussions. Their precise 
meaning, however, does not appear 
to be always clear. . . . The word 
“ideology” has a French origin. It 
was carried over from philosophy 
to politics, and used to express the 
contempt and disgust which the 
windy visionaries of the Revolution 
aroused in the minds of shrewd and 
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practical men. Reaction is the Nem- 
esis which pursues “the falsehood 
of extremes.” The “ideologues” in 
France induced the same kind of 
reaction in the sphere of politics as 
the religious zealots of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries had in- 
duced in the sphere of religion. 
“Ideology,” writes Scott, “was a 
nickname by which Bonaparte used 
to distinguish every species of 
theory which, resting in no respect 
upon the basis of self-interest, 
could, he thought, prevail with 
none but hot-brained boys and 
crazed enthusiasts.” Seeley tells 
us that Napoleon “put aside the 
whole system of false and confused 
thinking which had raged since 
1792, and which he called ‘ide- 
ology.’”” Emerson, in his remark- 
able essay on “Napoleon, the Man 
of the World,” says that “ideology” 
was “a word of contempt often in 
his [Bonaparte’s] mouth.” On the 
mighty Corsican’s lips it expressed 
the scorn of the man of action for 
the man of theory, the profoundly 
mistaken conviction garnered from 
his own experience, that the only 
thing that really counts in the in- 
tercourse of men is physical or ma- 
terial force, the only motive that 
really determines human action is 
that which appeals to selfish inter- 
est. This is, of course, familiar 
doctrine, though it is not often so 
crudely, and even brutally, formu- 
lated and defended as by dictators 
and their apologists. Its prophet 
was the famous Florentine thinker 
who, from the sixteenth century 
to the twentieth, has taught it to 
the oppressors of mankind. Ma- 
chiavelli, writes Symonds, “was the 
first in modern times to formulate 
a theory of government in which 
the interests of the ruler are alone 
regarded, which assumes a separa- 
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tion between statecraft and mo- 
rality, which recognises force and 
fraud among the legitimate means 
of attaining high political ends, 
which makes success alone the test 
of conduct, and which presupposes 
the corruption, venality, and base- 
ness of mankind at large.” 
Accordingly, a “war of ideolo- 
gies” means a war undertaken for 
some ideal or immaterial object, 
and not for some specific and ac- 
cessible material advantage. It is, 
perhaps, doubtful whether religious 
wars should be described as “ide- 
ological” since they are conceived 
of by the combatants as religious 
obligations, carrying in their ful- 
filment the assurance of Divine fa- 
vour. But in the case of other than 
religious causes—honour, political 
freedom, patriotism, democracy— 
the condemnation of ideological 
wars springs from a fundamental 
scepticism as to the reality or value 
of anything that is other than tan- 
gible, measurable, and materially 
advantageous. Wars of religion 
have ceased, not because they were 
“ideological,” but because the con- 
victions which alone could give 
them a rational justification have 
ceased to govern men’s minds. 
Similarly, if ever the ideals of 
morality, as they have been formu- 
lated and embraced in Christen- 
dom, should cease to command the 
acceptance, and kindle the enthusi- 
asm, of the people, there will be 
an end of ideological wars, and men 
will sink into the measureless 
servility of non-moral cattle. Thus 
it is not extravagant to connect the 
survival of democracy with the fu- 
ture of Christianity. The one de- 
pends on the virtues which are fos- 
tered by the other. Totalitarian 
States can never coexist harmoni- 
ously with the Christian Religion 
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since they violate those inherent 
franchises of the individual which 
the Christian Religion affirms and 
guards. It is no accident that de- 
mocracy rightly so-called has de- 
veloped within Christendom; nor is 
it fortuitous that the dictatorships 
are everywhere coming into con- 
flict with the Christian con- 
science. .. . 

When it was said of the last war 
that it was “a war to end war,” and 
“a war to make the world safe for 
democracy,” the phrases did but 
declare that the war was genuinely 
“ideological”—that is, a_ conflict 
waged for no less an object than 
the spiritual franchise of mankind. 
Lower elements came into it, but 
that was its essential significance. 

It is mere trifling to suggest that 
anyone has in view as a legitimate 
or indeed as a possible, object for 
a war the dictating of forms of 
government to any other nation. 
Democracy consists with many 
forms of government, provided only 
the essentials of morality—justice, 
truth, and freedom—are preserved. 
These essentials democracy can 
never abandon save by an act of 


self-destruction. The systems—po- 
litical, social, economic—by which 
justice, truth, and freedom have 
found expression in human so0- 
ciety, have varied in the past, and 
may in the future vary still more 
widely. Humanity is on the march; 
but its direction is ordained, and 
the pilot stars do not change. 

The dictatorships have thrown 
down the gauntlet, not to consti- 
tutions and systems of government, 
but to the ultimate conditions of 
civilised human fellowship. There- 
fore, the war which now threatens 
the world is necessarily ideologi- 
cal. When the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain, France and Poland 
make appeal to all men everywhere 
who value justice, truth, and free- 
dom to unite in withstanding the 
aggression of dictators who violate 
justice, keep no faith, and trample 
on freedom, what are they doing 
but proclaiming a War of Ideolo- 
gies—that is, a war of ultimate 
principles, a war in defence of the 
necessary foundations of civilised 
intercourse. 


—Bisnop Henstey Henson, in The Specta- 
tor (London), June 2d. 



























VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND 


SaiLinG from England on May 
6th, on the Empress of Australia, 
King George VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth came to Canada and the 
United States, the first time in his- 
tory that the rulers of Great Britain 
ever came to North America. The 
ship docked at Quebec May 17th, 
two days late because of fog and 
icebergs. The first man in Quebec 
to be presented to Their Majesties 
was His Eminence, J. M. Rodrigue 
Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I., Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, and _ spiritual 
head of nearly ninety per cent of 
the people of Quebec. 

The royal party traveled across 
Canada, stopping at all the impor- 
tant cities. In Toronto the King 
and Queen met their most famous 
subjects — the Dionne quintuplets. 
After three weeks in Canada, going 
all the way to Vancouver, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth re- 
turned East by a different route to 
Niagara Falls, where they entered 
the United States. They were offi- 
cially met by Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, and Sir Ronald Lind- 
say, British Ambassador to the 
United States. From Niagara Falls 
they came directly to Washington, 
where they were the guests of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt for 
four days. 

The royal visitors left Washing- 
ton for New York, making part of 
the journey, from Sandy Hook to 
the Battery, on a U. S. destroyer, 
so that they could see New York 
harbor and the city’s skyline. On 
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their arrival, June 10th, they drove 
through the city to the New York 
World’s Fair, visited Columbia 
University and then journeyed to 
Hyde Park, the home of the Roose- 
velt family. The President’s eighty- 
four-year-old mother was the host- 
ess. The King and Queen spent the 
night there, attended services in St. 
James Episcopal Church at Hyde 
Park on Sunday morning and, after 
a quiet day at the President’s home, 
left that night by train for the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, where 
they spent three days. They em- 
barked on the Empress of Britain 
at Halifax, for the return voyage to 
England by way of Newfoundland. 

Everywhere the King and Queen 
were received with great enthusi- 
asm and their charm and simplicity 
won all hearts. King George VI. sent 
a telegram of thanks to President 
Roosevelt the day after the royal 
train crossed back into Canada. 
He said the cordiality of their recep- 
tion by President and people had 
stirred his heart and the Queen’s. 
The friendliness, he said, was un- 
mistakable, and they would always 
treasure memories of kindly feeling 
and good-will. The King and Queen 
expressed their “heartfelt thanks” 
for the ’true hospitality” and “spon- 
taneous courtesy” which had been 
evident everywhere. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION 
CONGRESS 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, was the scene 
of the second Congress of Catho- 
lic Social Action for three days in 
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June, the 12th to the 14th. The 
general theme of the Congress was, 
“A Christian Democracy.” The 
School of Social Science of the 
Catholic University and the Catho- 
lic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems collaborated in the Cleveland 
sessions. The host of the Congress 
was the Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Archbishop- Bishop of Cleveland, 
who recently celebrated his Golden 
Jubilee in the priesthood, and who 
is the last surviving signer of a 
pioneering document on Christian 
Democracy by some of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy. 

The purpose of the Congress was 
to promote the development of a 
democracy of organized industries 
and professions governing them- 
selves for their own and the peo- 
ple’s good, so as to end, by just and 
peaceful means and in accordance 
with the charity of Christ, the un- 
employment and poverty that still 
harass us in this the richest coun- 
try in the world. Among the 
speakers were Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, the Rev. 
John F. Cronin, S.S., of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, and Msgr. 
John A. Ryan and Msgr. Francis J. 
Haas of the Catholic University. In 
the afternoon of the first day there 
was a Forum on Journalism. A 
great mass meeting on “The Church 
in America” brought the Congress 
to a close on the evening of June 
14th. 


-— 
— 





MONSIGNOR LAVELLE’S JUBILEE 


OrFiciALs of Church, State and 
City united to pay tribute to the 
Right Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, Vicar- 
General of the Archdiocese of New 
York and rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on the occasion of the 


sixtieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the holy priesthood. Msgr. 
Lavelle has spent all of this time 
at the Cathedral. On Tuesday, 
June 6th, there was a banquet, and 
on the following morning Msgr. 
Lavelle was the celebrant of a Sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiv- 
ing in the Cathedral, of which he 
has been rector for fifty-three years. 
Archbishop Spellman presided in 
the sanctuary and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry F. 
Hammer, a former curate of the 
Cathedral staff. 

At the testimonial banquet, at 
which there was a large attendance 
of clergy and laity, there were 
present Archbishop Spellman, Post- 
master-General James A. Farley, 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, and 
the former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith who spoke on behalf of the 
laity. Msgr. William E. Cashin, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
made the address on behalf of the 
clergy. Papal Marquis George Mac- 
donaid was the toastmaster. Mes- 
sages of congratulation were re- 
ceived by Msgr. Lavelle from His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII., President 
Roosevelt, and from hundreds of 
other well-wishers. THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp joins in the paean of praise 
and says, Ad Multos Annos! 


-— 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 


THE week beginning May 28th, 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., celebrated the 150th an- 
niversary of its foundation by Arch- 
bishop John Carroll. The various 
faculties of the University conduct- 
ed a series of conferences and round 
table discussions on subjects appro- 
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priate to each faculty. The College 
of Arts and Sciences devoted itself 
to the subject, “The Modern World 
and Scholastic Philosophy”; the 
Medical School held lectures and 
clinics on “Modern Advances in 
Medicine and Surgery”; two ses- 
sions on “Foreign Relations, World 
Economics and International Law 
Today” were conducted by the For- 
eign Service School. 

The founder of Georgetown was 
born in Maryland in 1735. He stud- 
ied at the Jesuit College of St. Omer 
in Flanders and entered the Society 
in 1753. He spent some years in 
France but when the Society was 
suppressed he returned to America 
and engaged in missionary labors. 
He established Georgetown College 
in 1789 and in that same year he 
was selected to be the first Ameri- 
can Bishop, with his See in Balti- 
more. He was consecrated in Eng- 
land in 1790. 

At the Sesquicentennial Convoca- 
tion honorary degrees were con- 
ferred upon a number of distin- 
guished Americans. Among those 
so honored were the Most Rev. John 
M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Baltimore; Speaker William B. 
Bankhead of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; Joseph Scott of Califor- 
nia; Basil Harris, vice-president of 
the International Mercantile Marine, 
New York; the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph M. Corrigan, rector of the 
Catholic University of America, and 
Dr. Irvin Abell, president of the 
American Medical Association. 


i 
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THREE NEw AMERICAN BISHOPS 


Worp came from Vatican City in 
the middle of June of the appoint- 
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ment of a new Auxiliary Bishop for 
the Archdiocese of Boston, a posi- 
tion left vacant when the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman was appointed 
Archbishop of New York. His place 
is being filled by the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard J. Cushing, diocesan director 
of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith and on the staff 
of the Cathedral of Boston. The 
Rev. William O. Brady, rector of 
St. Paul Seminary, Minnesota, has 
been appointed Bishop of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. The See was 
left vacant when Bishop Bernard J. 
Mahoney died on March 20, 1939. 
The Archdiocese of San Francisco 
has had no Auxiliary since the pres- 
ent Archbishop succeeded to this 
See. The Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese, has 
just been appointed to this post, as 
Titular Bishop of Sila, the title held 
until recently by Archbishop Spell- 
man. 


— 
—_- 





Heywoop Broun RECEIVED INTO 
THE CHURCH 


HEywoop Broun, the noted 
American journalist, was received 
into the Catholic Church at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, May 
24th, by the Right Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, who had been instructing 
him over a period of three months. 
On the following Sunday, Pentecost, 
Mr. Broun received his first Holy 
Communion at a Mass in the Lady 
Chapel and was confirmed by Arch- 
bishop Spellman, who had been in- 
stalled as Archbishop of New York 
on the same day that Mr. Broun was 
baptized. For many years Heywood 
Broun has held a leading place 
among the columnists of the Ameri- 
can press. He was always consid- 
ered one of the foremost radicals, 
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but when he investigated the 
Catholic Church he found that the 
Gospels and the Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII. and his successors were 
even more “radical.” Mr. Broun 
wrote a statement for the press 
shortly after his reception into the 
Church, in which he said: “I want- 
ed the brotherhood of man. I have 
found it now because its full frui- 
tion can come only under the Fa- 
therhood of God. And in spite of 
delays and doubts it seems to me 
that there is in every living being 
the word and the seed. But before 
we find complete fraternity we 
must find Christ complete and 
manifold. No matter from what 
quarter we begin the journey, here 
is our home.” 

Heywood Broun was born in 
Brooklyn fifty years ago and stud- 
ied at Harvard University. During 
the World War he served as a war 
correspondent with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. He is the 
author of Pieces of Hate, The Boy 
Grew Older, Seeing Things At 
Night, Sitting on the World, and 
other works. 
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DEATH OF FRANCIS X. SADLIER 


OnE of New York’s most distin- 
guished laymen, Mr. Francis Xavier 
Sadlier, died June 8th, at the age 
of sixty-six. Mr. Sadlier was the 
president of William H. Sadlier, 
Inc., publishers of textbooks for 
Catholic schools. He wrote and re- 
vised many textbooks in history 
and geography. Fordham Univer- 
sity conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of literature in 1936. 

Mr. Sadlier came of a literary 
family. His aunt, Mrs. James Sad- 
lier received the Laetare Medal in 
1895 for her contributions to 
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Catholic fiction. Francis Sadlier 
was the son of William H. and 
Anna M. Sadlier. His wife, who 
survives him, was Neva Hecker and 
is a grandniece of the Very Rev. 
Isaac Thomas Hecker, founder of 
the Paulist Fathers. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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Two NATIVE AFRICAN BISHOPS 
APPOINTED 


EARLY in June word was re- 
ceived of the appointment, in the 
previous month, of two new Afri- 
can Negro bishops. Up to the pres- 
ent there has been only one native 
bishop in Africa. One of the new 
appointees has been named Vicar 
Apostolic on the Island of Mada- 
gascar. His name is Ignace Rama- 
rosandratana. He is forty-six years 
old and has always been a Catho- 
lic; he studied at the Jesuit Semi- 
nary on the island and was or- 
dained in 1925. His vicariate num- 
bers 30,000 Catholics out of a total 
population estimated at 120,000. 
Working there are three Italian 
missionaries and thirteen native 
priests. The other bishop-elect is 
Joseph Kiwanuka. He has been ap- 
pointed Vicar Apostolic of Masaka 
in Uganda. He also has always been 
a Catholic; he studied in the local 
seminary and then in Rome, where 
he took the degree, Doctor of Canon 
Law. He was ordained in 1929 and 
joined the White Fathers three 
years later. He will have jurisdic- 
tion over 100,000 Catholics out of 
a total population of 180,000. The 
Church has made vigorous progress 
in this territory. There are fifty 
native priests besides many native 
sisters and brothers, in addition to 
some white missionaries. 

Ad Multos Annos! 








Ir is our fervent prayer that 
G. M. GoppEN (“Moscow Discards 
Socialism”) may never be caught 
within the confines of the U.S.S.R. 
for the Communists have many a 
score to settle with her. Our readers 
as well as those of English Catholic 
periodicals are familiar with her 
well directed, well documented ex- 
posées of their devious and danger- 
ous ways. Miss Godden writes from 
her home in Sussex, England. 

ConvINceD that human nature 
changes little and therefore that 
the dignified ancient Romans were 
probably as slangy and casual in 
their informal moments as we are 
in ours, GLENNYTH M. Woops gives 
us Biblical fiction in modern dress, 
and with it maybe a new insight 
into old truths. Nicodemus, at any 
rate, should be grateful to her! Be- 
hind the lightness of “A. D. 33” 
there is much serious research. 
This is its author’s first appearance 
in print. She is a convert to the 
Faith, has lived most of her life in 
Denver, and is at present doing 
stenographic work in Washington, 
D. C., with writing perforce for the 
moment a side issue. 

THAT war-ravaged “China Offers 
a Solution” which promises hope 
to her people is surely the “pre- 
cious jewel” in the head of “the 
toad, ugly and venomous.” And it 
is meet that DorotHy GRAHAM 
(Mrs. JAMES W.) BENNETT, lover 
that we know her to be of the 
Orient, should be the one to tell us 
of it. The material came to her 
from an observer who has had un- 
usual opportunities to travel in 
China’s hinterland. 


Our Contributors 





“THe Oldest Part of America” 
grew out of a few weeks spent in 
the Southwest by T. B. Murray a 
gentleman with the historic sense 
and an eye for beauty. This is his 
first appearance in our pages 
though he is known as a poet in 
Western periodicals. He lives in 
Omaha, and divides his time be- 
tween his law practice and his lit- 
erary interests. 

Ir CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 
would write his memoirs not only 
“The Real Joyce Kilmer” would 
emerge but many other popular 
misconceptions would be corrected 
as well, for his has been a life more 
than ordinarily rich in political and 
literary contacts. Mr. Thompson 
lives at present in New York City 
and while we have had no recent 
book from him, his work regularly 
appears in the pages of America, 
The Commonweal, The Sun, etc., as 
well as in our own. 

A SOMEWHAT different Kilmer 
appears in RONALD L. BERNARD’S 
“The Trend of Modern Catholic 
Poetry.” The author is a young 
Brooklynite, who, after getting his 
B.A. at St. John’s College, went into 
the business world, found it, de- 
spite his success therein, not to his 
liking, and gave it up to teach at 
St. John’s and to work for his M.A. 
at the same time. He won the lat- 
ter in June. Mr. Bernard was a pu- 
pil of an older contributor of ours, 
Theodore Maynard, whose influence 
we seem to sense in his present 
article. 

WE offer proof positive that Mr. 
Bernard made no mistake in his 
estimate of WILLIAM THOMAS 
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WALSH, in the latter’s “The Three 
Princesses.” Dr. Walsh, instead of 
resting on his laurels after pro- 
ducing the prodigious Philip II., has 
been at work all year on another 
book, a life of St. Teresa of Avila. 
Yes, believe it or not, he has also 
been conducting his courses at 
Manhattanville College and contrib- 
uting poetry and prose to various 
magazines. Philip II. is to appear in 
Spanish, French, German and Swe- 
dish, Dr. Gregorio Maranon having 
made the Spanish translation. 

WE were sorry to hear that since 
his last contribution, in November, 
1937, RAPHAEL JOHNSON (“The Last 
Visitor”), then living in Dorchester, 
Mass., has become a patient in the 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital in 
New Orleans, and expects to be 
there for some time to come. Mr. 
Johnson is an alumnus of Boston 
College and a former contributor 
who returned to our pages two 
years ago after a long absence. He 
writes for Columbia, The Sign, Ex- 
tension, etc. 

Eva J. Ross, B.Com., B.A., Px.D., 
asks and answers a pertinent ques- 
tion in “Is Any One Race Supe- 
rior?” She is well fitted to do so, 
for after five years in the field of 
practical economics in London and 
in Paris, she became a lecturer in 
that subject at several middle west- 
ern colleges, and since 1936 has 
been head of the department of 
Economics and lecturer in Sociol- 
ogy at the College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J. Since 1935, 
when she last wrote for us, Dr. Ross 
has published Social Virgins and 
What Is Economics?, and a third 
work, Fundamental Sociology, of 
which her present article forms a 
part, is to appear in July or August. 


She is at present vacationing in 
Europe. 

Mary FRANCES MEArs (“Witches 
on Roas’n Ear Ridge’’), native Ken- 
tuckian and former teacher in a 
Kentucky mountain mission school, 
knows her Kentucky hill folk, so 
that her stories of them have an 
authentic flavor. Miss Mears lives 
at present in Evanston, IIl., and 
has written both poetry and prose 
for us. 

THOSE who remember C. RICHARD 
GINDER’sS article on Handel, “The 
Wonderful Saxon,” in our Decem- 
ber, 1936, issue, will be glad to read 
him on the “Incredible Mozart.” 
He is himself a musician, an Asso- 
ciate of the American Guild of 
Organists and a contributor to The 
Sign, etc. 


Poets: Besides Dr. William 
Thomas Walsh we have four other 
poets this month, well known and 
well liked by our readers. It is 
true that we have had more prose 
than poetry from ELIZABETH ANN 
CHRISTMAN Of Webster Groves, Mo., 
but “A Poet to His Wife” makes 
us hope that this will not always 
be so. “A Robin at Dawn” brings 
back an old contributor, ARTHUR 
WALLACE PEACH of Northfield, Vt., 
who has given us many delightful 
lyrics in the past and who con- 
tributes to many other Catholic 
periodicals. CrisTEL HASTINGS 
(“Shore Lines”), who has written 
so much of the sea for us, has also 
been more silent than usual of late. 
SISTER MrriAmM’s “Confession of a 
Too Sensitive Person” is one of the 
most spontaneous verses she has 
done and is to be included in a col- 
lection of her poems which she 
hopes to have ready for Christmas. 








Mew Books 


The Bishop Jots It Down. By Francis Clement Kelley.—Orestes A. Brownson. 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.—The Happy Life. 
lated by Ludwig Schopp, Ph.D.—Saint Augustine on Eternal Life. 
Leahy, D.D., Ph.D.—From the Four Winds. 
By Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J.—AIl in One Breath. By David Morton. 


Americana. 


By Aurelius Augustine. Trans- 
By Rev. D. J. 
A Spirit Anthology.—Early Catholic 


—Selected Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva.—Memoirs of the Peace Conference. By 


David Lloyd George.—The Menacing Sun. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary Beard. 


passage. 


By Mona Gardner.—America in Mid- 
The Sun at Noon. By Kenneth 





B. Murdoch.—Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Townsend Scudder.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Bishop Jots it Down. By Fran- 
cis Clement Kelley (Bishop of 
Oklahoma). New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.00. 

A reviewer of books may be par- 
doned for paraphrasing the London 
busman by saying, “Autobiogra- 
phies is no treat to me.” But in 
Bishop Kelley’s latest book we have 
a real treat in more ways than one. 
On the jacket the publishers pro- 
claim it as “An Autobiography”; on 
the title page the author more mod- 
estly describes it as “An Autobi- 
ographical Strain on Memories.” 
Either way, it is different from most 
memoirs in that it is certainly no 
strain on the reader. It flows along 
like a song; it holds the interest 
from the first page to the end of the 
concluding chapter. It has the lure 
of literature and the magic of sus- 
tained excellence. The author’s in- 
teresting personality pervades every 
page. 

From a piece of propaganda 
literature that recently came to this 
reviewer’s desk a brief paragraph 
nevertheless seemed worth tran- 
scribing into his notebook for the 
meat it contained. Here it is: “If 
you are interested in guessing the 
future, don’t look for it in the big 
headlines of today but in the small 





stories in the inside pages. In them 
you will find the forces that are just 
beginning to rise.” This aptly ap- 
plies to The Bishop Jots it Down, 
with this difference, that the Bish- 
op’s “jottings” do not concern them- 
selves about the future, but deal 
with the concrete things of the past. 
There is no guesswork here; you 
see the wheels go round; you see the 
animating forces actually at work. 

An autobiography or an autobi- 
ographical strain on memories! The 
author is a man to whom all the 
world was a stage, and who in his 
time played many parts. There are 
no sensational headlines, but every 
chapter—beginning with the writ- 
er’s account of his home on Prince 
Edward Island—is an “inside 
story”: his school days; from the 
seminary to the priesthood; then 
pastor of a small town parish, who 
served as chaplain in the Spanish- 
American War; who turned lecturer 
to augment his income; whose 
peregrinations gave him time to 
dream dreams; whose observations 
en route engendered within him an 
inspiration for the starting of a 
home missionary society, through 
which subsequently thousands of 
souls that would have drifted away 
from the moorings of the Faith 
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through sheer neglect, were saved; 
a missionary society through whose 
agency some four thousand little 
churches and chapels have been 
built in out-of-the-way places in the 
United States, and support assured 
to the priests ministering to these 
scattered sheep of the One Fold. 
Well might Bishop Kelley have said 
with the poet, “I have erected a 
monument more durable than 
brass.” Or, non omnis moriar. But 
his modesty forbids; he tells the 
story simply in a half dozen chap- 
ters; he does not boast. 

It is impossible in a brief review 
to do justice to a book which covers 
so many activities. But mention 
should be made of the tribulations 
of the Church in Mexico, for the 
amelioration of which the President 
of the Extension Society (Monsig- 
nor Kelley) worked so hard. These 
chapters describe interviews with 
President Wilson and William Jen- 
nings Bryan—then Secretary of 
State—which give a surprising side- 
light on the characters of these two 
men. 

Then there were visits to Europe 
before and after the War—to Rome, 
to London, to Paris, to Vienna, to 
Versailles—on official business or 
on diplomatic errands, which 
brought Monsignor Kelley into con- 
tact with popes and cardinals and 
bishops, statesmen and diplomats, 
politicians, authors, men and wom- 
en of importance and prominence, 
as well as humbler folk. 

And then one day, in June, 1924, 
came a registered, special delivery 
letter, informing him that he had 
been appointed bishop of Oklahoma. 
A great honor had been conferred 
upon him—the plenitude of the 
priesthood. But one suspects the 
achievement of which he is proud- 
est and which he considers the 


“High Spot” of his entire career 
(for that is the title he gave to the 
chapter in which he tells of it) is 
the part he played in initiating the 
settlement of the Roman question 
which culminated in the signing of 
the Lateran Treaty by the Holy See 
and the Italian government. 
“Catholic bishops are human,” 
wrote Bishop Kelley when com- 
menting on his elevation to the 
episcopacy. And that is the dis- 
tinctive charm of his book; it is so 
very human. RX & 


Orestes A. Brownson. By Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

When Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
graduated from Harvard last year, 
he wrote an Honor thesis on Orestes 
A. Brownson. After further re- 
search, he enlarged that essay which 
now appears in book form. Quite 
accurately the author subtitles his 
volume, “A Pilgrim’s Progress.” It 
is precisely that, for he follows 
Brownson with remarkable clear- 
ness and unusual understanding 
through the forbidding gloom of 
Calvinism, the extreme optimism of 
Universalism, the vague indetermin- 
ateness of Unitarianism and Tran- 
scendentalism to the Catholic 
Church, which he calls the “Palace 
Beautiful.” Writing in an excellent 
literary style Mr. Schlesinger here 
presents the results of his re- 
searches among Brownson’s writ- 
ings and letters as well as in nu- 
merous volumes of American life 
and literature. This material he 
has woven into a coherent and thor- 
oughly enjoyable account of the in- 
vincible journalist of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Perhaps the chief value of this 
volume lies in its portrait of Brown- 
son’s character, especially in the 
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later years of his life. Using the 
letters of Orestes Brownson’s 
daughter, Sarah, to her brother, 
Henry, the author has succeeded in 
giving a more objective and impar- 
tial view than did the son in his 
biography of Brownson, published 
1898-1900. 

It is regrettable that this Schles- 
inger volume is marred by a serious 
defect,—lack of exhaustive research. 
It is difficult to imagine that Mr. 
Schlesinger was unaware of the nu- 
merous letters of Brownson to Fa- 
ther Hecker in the archives of the 
Paulist Fathers, New York City. 
Had he seen this correspondence 
which comprises more than sixty 
letters, he would have avoided many 
mistakes. He would have dis- 
covered, for instance, that Brown- 
son declined to accept the editor- 
ship of the pro-Calhoun paper one 
week before “the offer was recalled 
because of financial difficulties that 
made a regular editor impossible” 
(p. 162). He would have noticed 
that until early in 1844, not “before 
1843” (p. 172), Brownson never 
seriously considered turning Catho- 
lic, for he protested repeatedly in 
his letters to Hecker, “I stop before 
I get to Rome.” He would have 
also seen Brownson’s changed atti- 
tude toward the Irish in 1868. As 
he remarked to Hecker, “I think I 
am turning Paddy.” “I am very 
Irish when I don’t listen to their 
defenses for themselves. They are 
remarkable people, the mainstay 
under God of the Church with us.” 
This is quite a different opinion 
from the one Brownson held in 
1854-55 as given by Mr. Schlesinger 
on page 215. 

Further, the Brownson letters 
would have given Mr. Schlesinger 
a far more complete and accurate 
understanding of Brownson’s diffi- 
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culties with Fathers Hecker and He- 
wit over THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The 
real crux of the problem was not 
editorial control, as Mr. Schlesinger 
indicates on page 270, but Brown- 
son’s questionable practice of pass- 
ing severe strictures in the Tablet 
on the orthodoxy of Father Hewit’s 
CATHOLIC WoRrLD articles. While 
writing such criticisms, Brownson 
was still a contributor to THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD. This fact is borne 
out by an illuminating letter of Fa- 
ther Hewit to Brownson, February 
1, 1870, which strangely enough 
does not appear either in the Henry 
Brownson or Schlesinger volumes, 
though it is in the Notre Dame col- 
lection. 

Brownson’s letters to Hecker also 
reveal that he invited editorial su- 
pervision, a point which Mr. Schles- 
inger entirely passes over’ Fre- 
quently, he asked Father Hecker to 
examine carefully his contributions. 
Often he directed Father Hecker to 
edit his manuscript, using such ex- 
pressions as “cut, amend, alter, in- 
sert and retrench as you_ see 
proper.” How sincere Brownson 
was in his request is another ques- 
tion, but the fact that he sought 
such criticism does make it clear 
that he was not the victim of Father 
Hecker’s “patronizing manners” or 
that he was “treated as an inferior” 
(p. 270). 

Among certain minor errors, the 
author’s reference to Isaac Hecker 
as a boy on pages 72 and 154 might 
very easily give a false impression. 
In the one instance, Hecker was 
nineteen; in the other twenty-four. 

Finally, in such a well docu- 
mented study, one should like to see 
authority for Mr. Schlesinger’s 
statements on page 154 that Sophia 
Ripley was “emboldened by his 
[Brownson’s}] example to advance 
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along the road to Rome,” and on 
page 190 that Brownson’s “submis- 
sion to the Church encouraged 
others” (among whom he lists So- 
phia Ripley) “less bold to follow his 
example.” The word “probably” 
would have made Mr. Schlesinger’s 
position less open to criticism. 
Thirty-nine years have passed 
since the first biography of Brown- 
son was published by his son. Mr. 
Schlesinger notes that this work is 
“hadly organized and somewhat 
ponderous” and “makes only a per- 
functory attempt to tell a connected 
story of Brownson’s life” (p. 300). 
The complete account in all its rich- 
ness and fullness of America’s fore- 
most philosopher still remains to be 
written. Vv. F. H. 


The Happy Life. By Aurelius Au- 
gustine. Translated by Ludwig 
Schopp, Ph.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

Saint Augustine on Eternal Life. 
By Rev. D. J. Leahy, D.D., Ph.D. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50 
Almost precisely fifteen and a 

half centuries ago a man, whose 

fame as one of the world’s greatest 
thinkers still endures, went into re- 
tirement in the suburbs of Milan to 
prepare for admission to the Cath- 
olic Church. There he spent many 
days studying, discussing, writing 
and praying; and one of the fruits 
of this period of retirement was the 
little book, De Beata Vita. It throws 
clear light on the nature of Aurelius 
Augustine’s spiritual development 
and on the foundations of his whole 
philosophy, outlining a world view 
which sees man advancing steadily 
towards perfect happiness by means 
of orderly ethical development—in- 
dividual and at the same time social. 

The Happy Life is one of the treas- 

ures of Christian antiquity. 


Dr. Schopp tells us that he began 
his acquaintance with St. Augus- 
tine when preparing for the doctor- 
ate at the University of Bonn more 
than twenty years ago. Returning 
now to the studies of his early days 
he has given us both in Latin text 
and in English translation this ex- 
traordinary and inspiring treatise, 
beautifully printed and adequately 
supplied with introduction and 
notes. The lessons are conveyed by 
means of discussions—not unlike 
Plato’s dialogues—led by Augustine 
and shared by his mother, Monica, 
his son, Adeodatus and _ several 
friends. As many people particu- 
larly like the writings of authors 
who are at one and the same time 
great philosophers and great saints, 
this delightful combination of wit, 
learning and spiritual wisdom is 
sure of a welcome. 

Dr. Leahy’s book, which won him 
the doctorate of the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, presents St. Augustine’s 
teaching on the Beatific Vision, con- 
trasting his doctrine with that of 
Plotinus. From the relative pas- 
sages collected here in an English 
translation the reader will easily 
perceive how far removed from 
pantheism is the Saint’s ideal of 
heavenly existence. The author 
writes with clarity on an abstruse 
subject. J. McS. 


From the Four Winds. Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: Idlewild Press. 
$1.00. 

This handsome little book pre- 
sents a selection of poems which 
have appeared over a five-year 
period in Spirit, the magazine is- 
sued by the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America. These poems are of 
many kinds: some are touched with 
mysticism, others are as simple as 
the autumn woods they glorify. The 
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moods revealed are diverse: some 
are exultant, others subdued, others 
again sad with remembered error or 
lost joy but none records despair. 
Personalities poles apart speak 
through these verses but none are 
decadent, lustful or merely of the 
earth earthy. Every one is a lover 
of his fellow man, a believer in 
poetic inspiration as coming from 
the divine and in the poet as one 
who seeks to reveal to his less for- 
tunate brothers the vision vouch- 
safed to him. This does not mean 
that these poems are in a restricted 
sense religious but that the reader 
of one or all finds celebrated in 
them nothing that is not lovely and 
of good report. The poets of this 
volume stand with Matthew Arnold: 
they try, each in his own fashion 
and to the measure of his insight, 
to hint an answer to the question 
How to live. 

Not only for the validity of the 
answers but for their poetic worth 
this volume is distinguished. Some 
of the poets are nationally known, 
others—to this reviewer at least— 
are strangers, but though, as Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot says in his brief 
but admirable Preface, critical 
judgments may differ as to their 
relative merits there can be no ques- 
tion that all have high quality and 
justify the founders of the Catholic 
Poetry Society and the publication 
of Spirit. 

The present reviewer resists as a 
piece of impertinence the tempta- 
tion to rank the outstanding poems 
but ventures to name in three cate- 
gories those which impressed him 
most. Writing within the aura of 
Commencement and employing tra- 
ditional terms he ventures to confer 
his personal cum laude upon “Sea 
Peace,” “Una Bhan,” “Casually This 
Cup,” “In Praise of Permanence,” 
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“Early Wisdom,” “Annunciation 
Coronal,” “Barrier,” “Never Tell the 
Vision,” “Address to the Body,” 
“The Master Beggar,” “Exmoor,” 
“A Father is a Strange Thing,” 
“Evening by the Sea,” “One Spring 
Day,” “For a Girl in Love.” For 
magna cum laude he names “Oc- 
tober Morning,” “Self-Revealed,” 
“Rich Evening,” “The Mountains of 
the Lord”; for summa cum laude, 
“This Is the Dark,” “To the Stars 
on All Souls’ Night,” “Spanish Alle- 
luja.” 

To read this anthology has been 
no task, but a joy. That is a re- 
viewer’s highest compliment. 

3. 3. R 


Early Catholic Americana. A List of 
Books and Other Works by Catho- 
lic Authors in the United States. 
1729-1830. By Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $10.00. 

In 1872 Rev. Joseph Finotti pub- 
lished his Bibliographia Catholica 
Americana, a list of 295 Catholic 
books that appeared in the United 
States between the years 1729 and 
1820. Several scholars, among them 
the historian, John Gilmary Shea, 
attempted to complete this work, 
but for various reasons their efforts 
were unsuccessful. Two years ago, 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., the 
well-known editor of America, and 
today director of the Riggs Memo- 
rial Library at Georgetown Univer- 
sity determined to compile a more 
complete edition of Catholic Ameri- 
cana. With the aid of the thirty 
librarians of the country he has 
given us the present scholarly vol- 
ume. It adds to Finotti’s list 300 
books published before 1821, and 
524 works published before 1831— 
a total list of 1,119 titles. 

The volume contains a complete 
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record of the Catholic publishers of 
the period: Mathew Carey, Eugene 
Cummiskey, Bernard Dornin, D. 
Hogan, David Doyle, William Mc- 
Laughlin and LeBreton of Philadel- 
phia; Joseph Denoues, Thomas 
O’Connor, Edward Gillespy, M. 
Field, W. H. Creagh, and James 
Ryan of New York; Fielding Lucas, 
John Hayes, Michael Duffy, G. Dob- 
bin, John Butler, and James Myres 
of Baltimore; J. G. Nancréde of Bos- 
ton, J. Milligan of Georgetown, Fa- 
ther Gabriel Richard of Detroit, 
Thomas Martin of Charleston. 

A good index lists all the authors 
mentioned and their works, and the 
volume concludes with an account 
of all the periodicals edited or pub- 
lished by Catholics in the United 
States, from 1785 to 1830. Every 
library in the country should pos- 
sess this invaluable and exhaustive 
work. B. EL. CG. 


All in One Breath. A Book of Fifty 
Lyrics. By David Morton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Selected Poems. By Sister M. Made- 
leva. Same publisher. $1.60. 
David Morton is not by any means 

a new poet; he has numerous vol- 

umes to his credit. He is not by any 

means unknown; his publishers 
maintain that he is popular. But 
for me he is a personal and private 
discovery, since I had not so much 
as heard his name until a short 
time ago, when I came across a fugi- 
tive verse of his and at once suc- 

cumbed to its spell. Even while I 

did so I considered ruefully that it 

was probably a sport, since one does 

not in these days look for poets who 
habitually write verse of such high 
quality. 

Trepidation, therefore, attended 
my opening of this volume, but it 
quickly gave place to sheer delight 


as page after page yielded something 
like perfection. In that very in- 
variability of perfection consists, 
perhaps, this poet’s chief defect. 
This is not “God’s plenty.” There 
is not about Mr. Morton’s work, as 
far as it is to be judged by these 
lyrics, anything of the prodigality 
of creation. It is not massive nor 
spacious nor stupendous, but it is 
marked by delicacy and rightness 
and consummate beauty. Prose 
phrases cannot capture its essential 
quality. An occasional line sug- 
gests Emily Dickinson, a stanza, 
Walter de la Mare, but it is possible 
to foresee a time when the name of 
David Morton will carry its own 
connotations, its high poetic signifi- 
cance. 

The fifty lyrics, separate and in- 
divicually complete though they 
are, aave a striking unity, a unity 
which originates in the bent of the 
author’s mind, his habitual preoc- 
cupation with the beauty of earthly 
things such as flowers and trees and 
birds, of things that are not all 
earthly, such as children and the 
human spirit. Above all, he is pre- 
occupied with the meaning behind 
that beauty, so persistent against 
mortality. Obviously there are 
heights and depths here, heights of 
emotion, depths of thought. 

No one will deny to Sister Made- 
leva the title of Catholic laureate of 
America nor be astonished that the 
distinction of her work should be 
recognized by a “selected” edition. 
The verses here contained are repre- 
sentative of her achievement as a 
whole, which means that among 
them are to be found “Penelope,” 
that fine lyric in which the ancient 
myth is endowed with new and ex- 
alted significance, the exquisite 
“Young Moon,” and the sonnet on 
“Stonehenge,” with its virile sestet. 
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The volume will recall to those 
familiar with Sister Madeleva’s 
work or introduce to new readers 
her characteristic qualities: the 
mystical fashion of her thought, the 
faculty, shared with Patmore and 
Richard Rolle, of adapting to the 
sublime uses of divine love the lan- 
guage of human passion, and a cer- 
tain urgency of tone which reveals 
the depth of her poetic feeling. Not 
all the love poems are to be in- 
terpreted in the sense of the Canti- 
cle of Canticles, although that sense 
underlies every meaning here, and 
sometimes the urgency comes peril- 
ously close to haste, but such 
things are forgotten in the joy of 
reading and rereading “Of 
Wounds,” “Beech Trees” and “Mir- 
rors,” poems in which earthly and 
heavenly beauty, sacred and pro- 
fane love, are fused into a single 
shaft of blinding light which trans- 
ports and transfigures. 

B. M. K. 


Memoirs of the Peace Conference. 
By David Lloyd George. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
Vols. I. and II. $10.00. 

Some years ago Lord d’Abernon 
lamented that Lord Asquith had not 
occupied Mr. Lloyd George’s place 
in negotiating the treaties which un- 
derlie the present order in Europe: 
quite recently Professor Bernard 
Fay half seriously besought Ameri- 
cans to prepare themselves for mak- 
ing the next peace conference a bet- 
ter one than the last. Launching 
himself against a swarm of such 
critics, Mr. Lloyd George shows that 
he is as much a fighter and a lawyer 
as he ever was. He places himself 
and the other principal negotiators 
of the peace settlement in the dock; 
reviews the charges brought against 
all of them with the vigor and some 
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even of the vituperation of his pre- 
War days; produces evidence; ad- 
dresses the jury; and brings in his 
own verdicts. He pronounces him- 
self not guilty on any count; and 
convicts the others only of misde- 
meanors here and there. He appar- 
ently feels that the settlement would 
have been the best possible under 
the circumstances had he had his 
way; and that it is almost as good 
as could have been expected any- 
how. 

If more is needed to make us 
realize the importance of this first- 
hand account of the making of the 
present “peace” in Europe by one of 
its three greatest architects, we have 
only to think of recent events. Mr. 
Lloyd George does not, for example, 
hesitate to accuse Dr. Benes of seri- 
ously misleading the negotiators re- 
garding the number of Germans in 
what was lately Czecho Slovakia. In 
this case, and in all cases he proves 
himself a powerful and ingenious 
advocate, swaying his readers by 
extraordinary facility in the use of 
word or phrase, by skill in finding 
the weak points in the opposite case, 
and by destructive characterizations 
of opponents. And praise need not 
halt there. He presents a mass of 
documentary evidence which not 
only sustains his pleading at many 
points, but will be of the utmost 
value to historians. 

On the other hand, at least two 
less praiseworthy devices of suc- 
cessful pleaders at the bar—the 
repetition of dogmatic statements, 
and convenient forgetfulness of 
arguments helpful to the other side 
—are sometimes very much in evi- 
dence. A good deal of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s case is based on the em- 
phatic repetition of a pronounce- 
ment which most informed persons 
repudiated long ago: that the Ger- 
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mans, both government and people, 
were almost solely responsible for 
the War, and for all the damage it 
involved. And surely it takes con- 
venient forgetfulness to state, for 
example, that the peace treaties 
merely restored to allied or neutral 
countries territories filched from 
them by the Central Powers, with- 
out apparent consciousness of the 
fact that the return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France was something very 
different from restoring the boun- 
daries and allegiances of bygone 
centuries. By going back far 
enough, one could draw almost any 
boundaries that one wished. 

In securing his two verdicts, Mr. 
Lloyd George insists that the provi- 
sions of the peace settlement in 
general owe little or nothing to the 
spirit which found its English ex- 
pression in the khaki election of 
1918, but almost everything to the 
careful formulation of allied war 
aims at a time when an allied vic- 
tory was hardly predictable. He is 
equally emphatic in stating that the 
League of Nations would have been 
set up if America had had nothing 
to do with the peace-making. His 
personal pleading and personal bit- 
terness are nowhere more apparent 
than when he writes of the un- 
worthy “insinuations” of Colonel 
House and of various other Ameri- 
can and British writers, that Presi- 
dent Wilson was forced to struggle 
against the other members of the 
Big Four in behalf of the League 
and of righteousness in general. 
Perhaps this explains why his hand- 
some tributes to Mr. Wilson’s vir- 
tues are quite overshadowed by de- 
tailed and repeated discussions of 
the President’s familiar faults. But 
perhaps so great a raconteur should 
not be blamed too much for dwell- 
ing on Wilsonian traits which could 


produce a statement such as this: 
“Why has Jesus Christ so far not 
succeeded in inducing the world to 
follow His teachings in these mat- 
ters? It is because He taught the 
ideal without devising any practical 
means of attaining it. That is why 
I am proposing a practical scheme 
to carry out His aims.” 

Although this book will doubtless 
fan the flames of controversy on 
many points, it is unquestionable 
that Mr. Lloyd George offers good, 
and sometimes conclusive, evidence 
that his influence was generally on 
the side of moderation and common 
sense regarding such matters as the 
feeding of the German people after 
the armistice, the fixing of repara- 
tions, the drawing of national boun- 
daries and general disarmament. 
But since these volumes cover every 
aspect of the peace treaties it is im- 
possible to particularize. 

Although these memoirs must be 
treated with the greatest respect, 
whether they confirm or contradict 
House, Baker, Tardieu, Nicolson, 
Temperley, Shotwell and the rest, it 
seems that we must hold our final 
judgment of them a little in reserve. 
It is easy for an aging statesman 
(witness Bismarck) to forget that 
temporary exigencies sometimes re- 
quired him to state positions which 
did not entirely represent his con- 
victions or stand foursquare with 
his general attitude. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that Mr. Lloyd George is 
not only an aging statesman but a 
guileful politician and a fighting 
lawyer, who is defending his own 
record before history. If Lord Lo- 
thian, who was his secretary dur- 
ing the peace conference, ever writes 
his own memoirs, we shall be better 
able to assess the accuracy of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s memory. 

H. C. F. B. 
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The Menacing Sun. By Mona Gard- 
ner. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. $2.50. 

Appraising the Far East with the 
eyes of a trained, critical observer, 
Miss Gardner has written her im- 
pressions of Indo-China, Siam, Ma- 
laya, Java and India. Her outlook is 
distinctly modern. She has escaped 
the lures of these ancient civiliza- 
tions to report new aspects of life, 
trends that have recently been im- 
posed upon the folkways of past 
centuries. Hygiene and politics in- 
terest her; always she is keenly 
aware of the human elements. She 
writes freshly and vividly so that 
these fragmentary sketches seem 
vital bits torn from the complicated 
fabric of the East. 

Twelve years’ residence in Japan 
prepared Miss Gardner for this ex- 
amination of the Orient. As she 
traveled she was constantly preoc- 
cupied with the influence Japan 
might eventually exert over these 
lands. She feared the Japanese 
dream of expansion towards the 
southwest—commercial penetration 
followed by military conquest. 
Wherever she went she found these 
peoples helpless before the “menac- 
ing sun” of Japanese imperialism— 
yet hoping that Japan would ex- 
haust its resources in the struggle 
for China. 

When Miss Gardner approaches a 
problem humorously she is at her 
best. She makes one feel the con- 
sternation of the Siamese farmers, 
now that they are confronted by ele- 
phant unemployment. Since the in- 
troduction of tractors, elephants 
have become an insupportable bur- 
den, each consuming some four 
hundred pounds of pineapple and 
banana leaves a day, and doing no 
work to compensate for this appe- 
tite. They can’t be presented to 
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zoos, for elephants are no novelty in 
Siam. They are noted for their 
longevity and no one has the heart 
to shorten the life-span of these 
amiable beasts. Turning them loose 
in the jungle is no solution, for they 
soon come back to their masters, 
bringing dozens of friends! 

Then in an inimitable sketch 
Miss Gardner shows the distinction 
between the Japanese soldier bru- 
tally acting under orders and the 
typical coolie before conscription. 
To illustrate the point she describes 
the hideous bombing of Chinese ci- 
vilians, strolling along Soochow 
Creek, near Shanghai. Just previ- 
ously she has told of her Japanese 
tinsmith, suddenly ordered off to 
the war and walking two miles to 
apologize profusely for not being 
able to mend her roof. As he says 
good-by he wants neither the cigar- 
ettes nor the chocolate that have 
been offered to him, but a snapshot 
of Miss Gardner’s cocker spaniel. 

“My mother has never been put 
on a picture,” he says, “so instead, 
I shall take this with me.” D. G. 


America in Midpassage. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary Beard. Vol. 
Ill: The Rise of American Civili- 
zation. New York: The Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.50. 

The Beards’ newest book is of- 
fered to the public in the disguise 
of a “history,” but it is not a his- 
tory. It purports to be the third 
volume of their American history, 
but in fact it is a review of current 
happenings not yet anywhere near 
ended. It is biased and prejudiced, 
but this is not the worst. Through- 
out their review bias and prejudice 
result in a coloring of the facts re- 
viewed so as to create a false im- 
pression in the reader’s mind. In 
short, the book is propaganda, and 
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the propaganda is that of class 
against class. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard are not strict- 
ly Communist, but belong to that 
group which the Communists ap- 
provingly style “fellow-travelers 
with Communism.” Those who do 
not agree with the authors’ extreme 
leftism are dubbed, throughout the 
book, “Respectability,” the R al- 
ways capitalized so that no reader 
may mistake the word for anything 
but a derisive epithet. Sometimes 
they alter the epithet by calling 
those they do not agree with “the 
Cream of Respectability” (in capi- 
tals). 

This prejudiced and biased atti- 
tude leads them to misrepresent the 
facts they appear to be narrating. 
This is generally accomplished, not 
by downright misstatement of an 
event or occurrence, but by sup- 
pressing facts which, if printed, 
would lead the reader to a directly 
opposite conclusion from the one 
the author is seeking to insinuate. 
To take only one well-known event, 
everything connected with Hugo L. 
Black’s court appointment is thus 
colored by suppression, in every sen- 
tence, beginning with Black’s inqui- 
sitions as a Senate committee chair- 
man and continuing through the 
whole story, down to Black’s flight 
to Europe, concealment of himself 
from visitors there, return and 
radio speech. Not by falsehood but 
by suppression in each successive 
sentence, the whole history of the 
case is subtly falsified. 

This only by way of illustration; 
the same thing holds good with the 
whole book. In some cases the 
falsification of history is not inten- 
tional but ignorant, as when the au- 
thors try to account for the Republi- 
can Senators remaining silent in the 
fight over the Supreme Court bill 
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and letting Democratic Senators 
make the attack on the President, 
as caused by “numerical weakness 
or for less obvious reasons.” They 
do not know what all other writers 
know, that the Republican Senate 
leader Mr. McNary, called his fol- 
lowers together, dictated this strate- 
gy to them for its political effect, 
and was obeyed. 

But mistakes made only through 
ignorance are rare in comparison 
with the numerousness of obviously 
deliberate misrepresentation by sup- 
pression of facts. In only one in- 
stance is there an out-and-out false- 
hood that is not suppression. It is 
in a furious diatribe against Hearst, 
where it is charged that Hearst 
“permitted one of his writers to 
hint at assassination” for the re- 
moval of McKinley. This writer 
was the famous Ambrose Bierce, 
who hinted at no such thing; what 
Bierce did hint was that the assassi- 
nation of the Democratic Governor 
of Kentucky would kill McKinley 
for the next Presidential election. 

Cc. W. T. 


The Sun at Noon. Three Biographi- 
cal Sketches by Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.75. 

“God comes to thee not as in the 
dawning of the day, not as in the 
bud of the Spring but as the Sun at 
noon—” had written John Donne in 
one of those sermons which brought 
Standing Room Only to St. Paul’s. 
Professor Murdock of Harvard has 
attempted to bind three biographi- 
cal essays together with this quota- 
tion as a theme-song but John Wil- 
mot, Earl of Rochester, 1647-1680, 
needs more than a deathbed re- 
pentance and having been born in 
Oxfordshire in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury to place him in any category 
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with Elizabeth (1585-1639) and Lu- 
cius (1610-1643) Cary, Viscountess 
and Viscount Falkland. As rake 
and wit, he is the least interesting 
and most notorious of the trio. 

At seventeen, Elizabeth Tanfield 
had become the bride of Sir Henry 
Cary, future Viscount, and it was 
then discovered that she owed her 
family’s servants three hundred 
pounds in bribes and candles for 
abetting her forbidden passion for 
reading in bed. Poet, scholar and 
linguist, she schooled her cowardice 
to the hunting field to please her 
husband to whom she bore eleven 
children, but when she turned 
Catholic, all her devotion was for- 
gotten and Lord Falkland dis- 
owned her. It was only the personal 
intervention of Charles I. that saved 
Lady Falkland from beggary. A 
reconciliation followed but was 
shortly ended by the Viscount’s 
death. Elizabeth Cary then sub- 
sisted precariously on the bounty of 
her son; she was never able to con- 
vert him, but she kidnaped three 
of her children from his house and 
smuggled them out of the country. 
Six out of the eleven young Carys 
were Catholics and four of them be- 
came Benedictines. 

Lucius Cary inherited and re- 
spected his mother’s intellect but 
made reason rather than faith the 
basis of his life, and his house, 
Great Tew, became the center of the 
Latitudinarians. Falkland was a 
member of both the Short and Long 
Parliament and, as “constitutional 
cavaliers,” he and Hyde joined with 
Pym and Hampden in the attainder 
of Strafford. Falkland spoke in 
favor of the Bishops’ Bill—ejecting 
the Bishops from the House of 
Lords—but he balked at the Grand 
Remonstrance and the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church. If 
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parliament and king were equally 
intolerant, a conservative distrust 
of “change” and an inherited tradi- 
tion of loyalty drove him back to 
royalty. Mistrustful and uneasy, he 
rode north to join Charles and gave 
his life at Newbury to a cause for 
which his reason gave no sanction. 
The tragedy of Lucius Cary is con- 
tinually re-enacted in the scholarly 
liberal, decrying violence, who finds 
himself enmeshed in violent meas- 
ures. 

Professor Murdock’s scholarship, 
which presupposes an intimate 
knowledge of the period, has not 
the advantage of simple statement 
which is so essential to biography. 
He has a predilection for simile and 
for calling his hero a “Tercel 
Gentle” with the “Sun at noon” as 
a rather labored refrain. He lacks 
the dramatic sense which would 
bring his characters to life objec- 
tively, but one feels that he un- 
derstands their mental processes. 
Elizabeth Cary is well worth such 
an introduction. E. VR. W. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Townsend 
Scudder. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

When we recall the names of 
English women of letters—or near- 
letters—we usually forget the viva- 
cious, brilliant, and piquant little 
lady who set her cap for Thomas 
Carlyle and married him. He do- 
mesticated the Recording Angel who 
made his life alternately a paradise 
and a purgatory but whom he 
adored with all the grim deep- 
rooted passion of his tempestuous 
soul. 

Jane Welsh’s personality was 
never absorbed by her husband’s; 
he could dominate most men but 
never this woman who bought his 
clothes, managed his household, 
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tactfully quieted noisy neighbors, 
mended his study carpet, devoured 
French novels in the teeth of his 
disapproval, kept a devastating eye 
on his pet weaknesses, was jealous 
of the women who flattered him, 
loved the incense which her hus- 
band’s friends burned at her shrine, 
and never faltered in her conviction 
that Thomas Carlyle was the great- 
est literary genius in Victorian Eng- 
land. 

Jane was a sparkling and inveter- 
ate letter writer and deserves a 
place with such epistolary stars as 
Howell, Lady Mary Montagu, Gray, 
Cowper, Lamb, Byron, Thackeray 
and Stevenson. To read her letters 
is to see the everyday doings of 
Cheyne Road come to life: Jane re- 
duced to corpselike rigidity by 
headaches, Thomas tortured by a 
tyro pianist next door, the house- 
hold devastation caused by a 
drunken cook, Thomas placing a 
goldpiece out of his scanty stock 
where the improvident Leigh Hunt 
may find it and, his feelings spared, 
slip it into his waistcoat pocket; the 
shy and angular Yankee, Emerson 
(slightly moonstruck, the Carlyles 
thought, except in his admiration 
for Thomas); the black - bearded 
Tennyson who looked handsome 
and mysterious enough to be a 
Spanish bandit, the vivacious Dick- 
ens, the many-mooded exile Maz- 
zini, the ebullient Browning who in- 
advertently burned a hole in the 
parlor carpet, and many another 
celebrity whose presence trans- 
formed a modest house into one of 
the most celebrated salons of mod- 
ern England. 

Largely from Jane’s incompara- 
ble letters (a collection of which he 
discovered and published a decade 
ago) Mr. Scudder has produced an 
intimate story (“life” is too formal 


a word) of this vivid woman with 
sidelights which vitalize, as only so 
penetrating a contemporary could, 
many a minor as well as major fig- 
ure of the time. 

Jane loved thrills and got one 
when she traveled on that new 
marvel, the Manchester - Liverpool 
railroad train at the breath-taking 
speed of twenty-seven miles an 
hour, and another when she visited 
the poorest section of London 
(Thomas being away) to hear Fa- 
ther Theobald Mathew (not an 
“American evangelist” as Mr. Scud- 
der calls him but), internationally 
famous Irish apostle of total absti- 
nence, address an open air meet- 
ing. Jane scrambled up a rope to 
the platform and a few feet away 
from the speaker listened with rapt 
admiration to his burning words. 

Mr. Scudder’s task was worth do- 
ing and he has performed it with 
skill and tact. His book is a joy in 
itself no less than a revelation at 
first hand of the social aspects of a 
great literary era. J. 3. R. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: A 
Catholic Looks at Rosicrucianism, by 
by Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., 
Ph.D. (25 cents); Hands (5 cents), 
The Sacraments, Parts I. and IL, 
Christ the Physcian, The Church Our 
Mother, The Father’s Shadow, Let Us 
Look at Life, The Light of the Cross, 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. (Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 10 
cents each). 

Homecoming, by Clare Stapleton; 
The Comfort of the Scriptures, com- 
piled by a Religious of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus; Weekday 
Mass, by S. Bliss; Some Canonesses 
Regular of St. Augustine, St. 
Monica’s Priory, Hoddesdon, Herts; 
Heralds of Catholic Truth, address 
by Abbot Vonier and account of his 
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life by Dom Ernest Graf; Three Cen- 
turies of Apostolic Work, by Mother 
Mary Philip, I.B.V.M.; Missionary 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost, by Rose 
Teresa Robinson; The Election of a 
Pope, by G. Eliot Anstruther; Pope 
Pius XI, by Msgr. Richard L. Smith; 
Lesson Leaflets, Junior Series, Parts 
VIII and IX, compiled by Our 
Lady’s Catechists; The Apple-Blos- 
som Room and Other Stories, by 
Kathleen M. Clarke; Mr. Brice Lets 
Us Down and Other Stories, by Ber- 
nard Basset, S.J. (London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 
Human Life, Eight Addresses de- 
livered in the Catholic Hour, No- 
vember 6 to December 25, 1938, by 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (20 cents); 
Freedom, Part I. (15 cents), Part 
II. (20 cents), Fifteen Addresses de- 
livered in the Catholic Hour, Janu- 
ary 1 to April 9, 1939, by Right 
Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen; Pius 
XI, Two Eulogies delivered over the 
N. B. C. by Right Rev. Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen (20 cents); The Why and 
Whither of Labor Unions, by Right 
Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Hass, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; Youth’s Struggle for Decency, 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; Report of Committee on Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Lit- 
erature (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press. 10 cents each). 
O Saving Victim, an Hour of 
Adoration Compiled from Scrip- 
tural and Liturgical Sources; The 
Way of the Cross, Adapted from an 
Old Latin Compilation of Liturgical 
and Biblical Texts (Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press. 5 
cents each). Courtship and Marriage, 
by William S. Bowdern, S.J. (10 
cents); Community Mass (Missa 
Recita), arranged by William H. 
Puetter, S.J., revised by Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. (5 cents) (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work). Encyclical on 
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Retreats, by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI.; The Catholic Mind, March 8th 
to May 22d (New York: The 
America Press. 5 cents each). 
My Stations of the Cross, by Rev. 
Francis C. Young (Chicago: John 
Maher Printing Co. 10 cents). The 
Holy Eucharist in Our Daily Lives, 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Massimi, 
translated by Rev. Joseph I. Schade, 
S.T.L. (Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press. 35 cents). Catholic Action, 
Official Handbook of the Catholic 
Men of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco (25 cents). Holy Hours 
for the Foreign Missions, by T. A. 
Murphy, C.SS.R. (Dublin: Gill & 
Son). My Retreat, a Book of In- 
struction and Devotion for the Men 
of Bishop Molloy Retreat House, 
compiled and edited by Rev. Fabian 
Flynn, C.P. (New York: Jamaica 
Estates). My Retreat Book, by the 
Author of “Catholic Life” (Cork, 
Ireland: St. Joseph’s Press. 5 cents). 
The Stewardship of Property, by Rev. 
J. A. Higgins, S.M. (St. Louis: Cen- 
tral Bureau Press. 10 cents). 
Delightful Guide for Boys and 
Girls. Adapted from C. T. S. pam- 
phlets by Joseph O’Connor (Atchu- 
vely, Ceylon: Rev. J. S. Stanilaus, 
O.M.I. 10 cents). The Battle of the 
Books, by I. J. Semper, Litt.D. (Du- 
buque: National Organization for 
Decent Literature). Church of the 
Holy Cross, by Edmund Leamy 
(New York City). Mission San 
Xavier del Bac, by Father Bonaven- 
ture, O.F.M.; Arizona Discovered, by 
Fray Marcos de Niza. Translated 
by Father Bonaventure, O.F.M. 
(Topawa, Arizona: San Solano Mis- 
sions). The Church and the People, 
Vol. I. No. 1, a Liturgical Monthly 
published by the Benedictines of 
Prinknash (Gloucester, Eng.: Prink- 
nash Abbey. 3d. Annually, 3s 6d). 
Index to American Catholic Pam- 
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phiets, Supplement Two, by Eugene 
P. Willging (Scranton, Pa.: Univer- 
sity of Scranton. 35 cents). New 
Worlds To Live, a Catalogue of 
Books for Catholic Boys and Girls. 
Selected. Annotated. Illustrated. 
Compiled by Mary Kiely (New 
York: The Pro Parvulis Book Club. 
50 cents). The Library List: Ten 
Thousand Books and Pamphlets, 
compiled by Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 
way, C.S.P. 18th Edition (30 cents) ; 
Christ the Divine Preacher and 
Teacher of Nations, by the Crusaders 
for more fruitful Preaching and 
Hearing of the Word of God (5 
cents); Catholic Action, by R. A. J. 
Curran (5 cents); Five Great Encyc- 
licals, by Pope Pius XI. (Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, $1.00) (New York: 
The Paulist Press). 


Refugee Facts, a Study of the Ger- 
man Refugee in America (Phila- 
delphia: American Friends Service 
Committee). A Tour of Nova Scotia 
Cooperatives, Report of Conference 
Tours Conducted Under the Aus- 
pices of the Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A. and the Extension De- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity (New York: The Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A.). De- 
fending America, by Major George 
Fielding Eliot; The Good Neighbors: 
The Story of the Two Americas, by 
Delia Goetz and Varian Fry. Head- 
line Books (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents each). 
International Conciliation, March, 
April, May, June, 1939 (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 5 cents each). 
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